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PREFACE. 


The literary excellence and the interest and scope 
of the Gazetteer, compiled and written by Sir Edward 
Maclagan, imposed on the present editor the obvious 
duty of leaving as much as possible of it untouched. 
•The present edition is, therefore, mainly a reproduc- 
tion of Sir Edward Maclagan’s work with such addi- 
tions and changes as were necessary to bring it up to 
date. 

The compiler acknowledges his obligation to all 
who have assisted in the compilation; and in parti- 
cular he thanks Mr, H. Fyson, I.C.S., Deputy Com- 
missioner, Multan; Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Punjab; R. S. Pt.' 
Nand Lai, late Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Multan; L. Ram Nath Keshap, of the Forest Depart- 
ment; R. B. Prabh Dyal of Multan; Radha Krishna 
Seth, M,A., of Multan; and Dost Mohammad, Kanun- 
go, Multan. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

SECTION A. — Physical Aspects. 

* ' 

The original form of the name of the district is diffi- (®) 
cult to discover. Hiuen Tsang, who was in the city in 
741 A. I)., calls it ‘ Mu-lo-san-pu-lu which is said to he 
a transliteration of ‘ Mulasthanapura Alhiruni. writing 
in the beginning of the 11th century, quotes a Kashmirian 
author, who calls the town, apparently, Mula-tana ; and 
Munshi Hukm Chand, in his vernacular history, says that 
an early name of the town was Mula-trang or Mulataran. 

In present conventional Sanskrit usage both Mula-trana and 
Mulaisthana seem to be used. 

The Multan District lies between north latitude 29 ° 22 ' 
and 30° 45', and east longitude 71° 4' and 72° 55'. It is ration" 1 *™ 
bounded on the east, north and west by the districts of 
Montgomery, Jhang and Muzaffargarh, respectively, and on 
the south by the State of Bahawalpur. Roughly speak- 
ing, the Sutlej separates it from Bahawalpur, and the 
Chenab from Muzaffargarh, but in the case of Jhang and 
Montgomery the boundary is an artificial one. To the west, 
the deep stream of the Chenab formed an ever-varying bound- 
ary until the year 1893, when it was laid down that specified 
villages should always remain portions of the Multan and 
Muzaffargarh Districts, respectively, whether they were on 
the right or the left bank of the river. The district as now 
constituted forms a rough triangle having as its basis the 
Montgomeiv line, and its apex the point of junction of the 
Chenab and Sutlej. The length of the base is about 60 
miles; that of the Chenab line 100 miles as the crow flies 
and that of the Sutlej some 20 or 30 miles longer. The total 
area of the district is 5,719 square miles. Physically, the 
three natural divisions of the district are the riverain oi 
Hithnr, the high barren areas or Rdica, and the lands inter- 
mediate between these known as the XJt&T. The distinctive 
features of the riverain are the high water level and the in- 
fluence. direct or indirect, of river floods. The outstanding 
feature of the Rdwa is the low water level. If we except 
these characteristics, the distinctions between the three di- 
visions depend on the presence or absence of canal water. 
Differences of soil are negligible, and the varying surface 
level will cease to he of primary importance when the mirn- 
dation system of canal disappears. Were the facilities for 
irrigation equal in all parts of the tract, the uniformity ot 
physical conditions would he remarkable for such a large 
area. 

* 
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CHAPTER I, A. 

Physical aspects. 

Boundaries, areas 
and general condign - 
ration. 


( e ) The rivers 


The Bari. 


i i'Ui'TJAB krAZETTEER, 

Chap. I. — Descriptive. 

The typically riverain area is relatively aiuall. Un the 
Ravi, direct inundations are rare and the value of zauiindari 
cuts from the river has declined. On the Sutlej, there are 
lew creeks ami the configuration of the country restricts the 
influence of floods, except in years when the river is unusu- 
ally high. The (jhenab carries larger floods than either of 
the above rivers and, owing to the presence of natural creeks 
and artificial channels, their influence extends over a large 
area, especially in the Shujabad tahsil where parts of the 
country some miles away from the main stream are flooded 
in years of heavy rainfall. The effect of these inundations 
is generally beneficial, but to the north of the Shujabad tahsil 
and along the greater part of the riveiain boundary of the 
Multan tahsil, bunds are necessary to protect the adjacent 
canal-irrigated lands from excessive damage. Cultivation in 
the riverain depends on the nature of the floods and varies 
from year to year and in the same year fioin village to vil- 
lage. For villages with a low hank near the river, a light 
flood season is most beneficial, but other estate* prefer heavy 
inundations of short duration, so that a little kharif may 
he harvested and a barge area sown for the raid. The de- 
posits of the three rivers possess very different qualities. 
The " golden " sill- of the Ravi is the best of all; that of 
the Sutlej otteu Joes as much harm as good, while that of 
the Chenah is generally of benefit, though markedly in- 
ferior to that of the Ravi. 

The portion k the Rdwu outside the limits of canal irri- 
gation consists of (ie.-olate stretches of waste bioken here and 
there by a well or a cluster of wells. Barani cultivation is 
lore except in pan'-, 'if the Mailsi Ran; a and the cropping is 
generally confined tj a little fodder in the kharif and a few 
acres of wheat and turnips in the rabi. Tenants are difficult 
to obtain and the well areas are mostly cultivated by owners 
who attach more importance to their cattle than their crops. 

The whole of the tract is an alluvial plain sloping gently 
horn the north-east to the south-west, with a slight slope also 
from the north-west to the south-east. It is oil of compara- 
tively, and much of it of very, recent formation. The past 
physical history of the district is in fact the history of the 
rivers, which have made up the formation: and an exceed- 
ingly difficult history it is to unravel.* 

The Ravi would seem to have had three different courses 
within historical times. The earliest was in a straight line 
from Tulamba, that is. from shortly below the point of its 


* Some attempts iiave been made in Cunningham's Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, pp. 221-2, in Major Raverty’s article on ‘ The Mihrau 
of Sind and its Tributaries’ fj. A. S. TS., 1893. vot. Hi.), and in 
Surgeon-Major OidL...as jiiule on the ‘Lost liner ui the Indian 
Desert ’ in the Calcutta Ttevievt, July 1874. 
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Multan Distbict.J 

Chap. I. — Descriptive. 

entering' the district, to the city of Multan, This route is CHAPTER I, A. 

indicated by a slight difference in the level oi the land along •» 

a certain part of the tract of country lying immediately south PEjmc*! uptct*. 
of Tulamba and by some marked depressions in the country 
round Rashida and Tatipur. The next course adopted by the 
stream entailed the abandonment of its bed south of Tulamba 
for the extraordinary reach known as the Sidlmai (i.e., the 
straight river;, which is a perfectly straight cutting some 
ten or twelve miles in length from a little west of Tulamba 
to a little east of Sara i Siddiiu. The origin of this wonder- 
ful reach is wrapt in mystery. The Hindus, who have a 
temple to Sfta at Kaclilamba at the head of the reach, and two 
to Ram Chandar and Lachman at Rdm Ckauntra and Laeliman 
Ckuuntra at the tail, tell the story that Rama and Lachman 
were bathing here, and having no one to watch their clothes, 
commanded the river to run straight on, which it did. Other 
variations of the legend explain that Sita was bathing at 
Kaclilamba, and that the river straightened out to enable 
the brothers to see her from Ram Chauntra; or that some 
beautiful goddess (name unknown), who was bathing in the 
river, was pursued by the River-god, who, as she hid behind 
successive cornels, straightened them out to obtain a view 
of her. The Muhammadans also have their own stories to 
tell. Some say that the Sidlmai reach was excavated by a 
Muhammadan king, whose name is no longer remembered. 

Others i el 1 how, when Dara Shikoh was being pursued by 
Aurangzeb. one of his followers, to whom he entrusted his 
crown, threw it into t lie Ravi to prevent its falling into the 
hands of his pursuers, and how Aurangzeb, in order to re- 
cover the crown, diverted the Ravi by the Sidlmai reach 
into the CKenab. From sober history we obtain as little aid 
as from these versatile fictions, for in no historical or geo- 
graphical work does any clear indication appear to be given, 
either of the origin of this reach or of the date of its forma- 
tion. Against the theory that the reach was artificially 
made, are the width of the bed and the absence of all traces 
of excavation : on the other hand, it is equally difficult to 
imagine the river cutting for itself a perfectly straight chan- 
nel through the highest and hardest land in the neighbour- 
hood. From whatever origin it has sprung, the reach as 
if now stands, presents in flood time a most imposing and 
beautiful spectacle, probably not to be surpassed on any of 
the rivers of the Punjab plains; either side being overhung 
with n rich growth of graceful trees, among which the date- 
palm is the most plentiful and prominent.* From the lower 


* "Mason, who travelled along the reach about the year 1S27. says; 
1 The margins of the stream are fringed with groves of date-trees in 
which numerous wells are found, shaded by pipah. The opposite bank 
being embellished in like manner, the scenery up and down the river 
is fine and attractive.’ (Travels i. 4011. 

b2 
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[Punjab Gazetties, 
Chap- I. — Desckiptive. 

CHAPTER I A. end oi tills striking leach the nvei used in ioinier times to 
bend its eoui.-e souihwaids, joining the older bed about 
Rashida, and passing on like the older river, to the neigh- 

The Bat! bourhood of Multan. This course of the river lay almost 

through the centre oi the area now irrigated by the Sidhnai 
canal; and in many ot the Sidhnai villages the depressions 
which it has left are still spoken of as ' ravis From the 
banks of the liver as it so ran were taken oil a large number 
of canals and water-courses, the lemains of which i, known 
as drat), are still prominent in the neighbourhood of Makh- 
dum Rashid, Kadirpur Ran and other Sidhnai villages, but 
are slowly disappearing before the mattock of the cultivator. 
The presence of the Ravi at Multan is attested as early as 
A.D. 712, when the city was taken by Mubammad Bin 
Kasim ; and though tradition states that when the Gardezis 
settled in Multan at the end ot the IItIi century the rivet- 
had left the city, we find that in Tamerlane’s time the Ravi 
joined the Chenab below Multan. In 1502 A.D. we hear of 
the Ravi being adopted a< the boundary between the Lodi 
and Langah dominions, and ot its being then only 20 miles 
from Sliorkot* ; a fact which would seem to indicate the 
existence ot the Sidhnai reach, and possibly also the junc- 
tion of the Ravi with the Chenab (as at present) shortly 
below the reach. The statement of Abul Fazal,1" that the 
Ravi and Chenab at the end of the sixteenth century joined 
at Zafarpur (a place no longer identifiable), 27 Jfos from the 
confluence of the Chenab and Jhelum, and 60 If os from that 
of the Chenab and Indus, lia- been held to show that the 
Ravi and Chenab then joined in much the same neighbour- 
hood as at present: and this is not inconsistent with the other 
indications of the Ain, so far as these can he followed. In 
the days of Aurangzeb, however, there is no doubt that the 
Ravi again ran past Multan : for we hear of the Emperor s 
camp being pitched in A.D. 1658 at Multan within 3 miles 
of the place where the Chenab and Ravi met+ ; and the reve- 
nue village or mahal of Multan was divided in this same 
period into portions called ‘ tarafs,’ of which one, on the 
south-east of the city, retains the name of Taraf Ravi to 
this day. And writing as late as the end of the 18th century, 
the geographer Bernoulli § (depending, it is true, on sources 
of information which may have been somewhat out of date) 

' remarks that the right hank of the Ravi was 2 or 3 miles 
from Multan . and that a branch of that river, known as the 
Monan, ran within a mile of the city. Even in compara- 
tively recent rears previous to the intervention of the Sidh- 


* Ferishta. iv. 393-6. Tab. Akb. Ell. ▼. 469. 
tAin ii. 326 (Jarrett’s Translation). 

t Alamgirnama, po. 200, ttq. 

5 Desc. Ind. i. 116. 
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nai cultivation, it was not unusual in iiood time for a spill CHAPTER L A. 
to pass from tlie Ravi down the old bed as far as the suburbs . , 
of the city; but as to the date on which the river finally *** 

diverted its course, .-.o as to join with the Chenab, as now, The R* * »i. 
in the neighbourhood of Chauki Muhan,* it is impossible 
to make any statement. Indeed, it is very likely that the 
course of this river has undergone several marked altera- 
tions in either direction during historical times, and it is 
impossible to be sure without definite information as to the 
position which it occupied at any particular date. 

The volume of water in the Ravi during the winter 
months has much decreased owing to the supplies taken oft' 
by the Bari Doab canals, and for the greater part of the 
cold weather its bed in this district is absolutely dry. When 
there is water in the river the whole of this is rendered avail- 
able for irrigation by the dam at the head of the Sidhnai 
canal ; and the irrigation, owing to the rich quality of the 
silt in suspension, is of an excellent character. The river 
above the Sidhnai reach has of late years been straighten- 
ing itself out, and has thus deprived many villages of the 
inundations on which they used to depend ; while, at the 
same time, it has shown a marked tendency to scour its bed 
and thus reduce the surface level of the water. Although, 
therefore, in many ways the most interesting of the rivers 
of the district, the Ravi is also the most uncertain and the 
most disappointing. 

The Chenab, t on the other hand (or rather the united The Chen4b. 
Jhelum and Chenab) i'. where it flows through this district, 
an imposing river, never dry, and never even fordable ex- 
cept in remarkably dry winters. It is not unlikely that the 
Chenab originally flowed in a course some miles to the east 
of its present bed, passing, in fact, the same route as that 
above described as having at one time (viz., after being aban- 
doned by the Chenab) occupied by the Ravi between Sarai 
Siddhu and Rashida. While the Chenab was in this bed, 
both Shorkot and Multan lay to the west of the river; and 
it is held by some authorities* that Multan lay to the west 
of the Chenab as late as A.D. 1245, wdien the country was 
attacked by the Moghal Manguta. The river, however, 
flowed to the west of the city (as it now does) in the days 
of Albiruni, that is to say, in the 11th century, and it was 
also to the west of the city at the time of Tamerlane’s inva- 
sion and at the time of the writing of the Ain-i-Akbari ; 
and it is probable that Multan has Iain east of the Chenab 
for at least five centuries, if not longer. As it now runs, the 
river has no very marked high bank, and the difference be- 

*This village derives its name from the fact of its being at the 

mouth of the R:ivi. 

+T.ocaIly pronounce'! Chanha. 

ISee Raverty (J. A. S. B., ISM, pp. 157, 139 and 165V 
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tween the average level in January and the level of the highest 
floods is stated to be 13 feet. The damage whieh used to be 
done in years of excessive flood, such as 1893 and 1894, was 
very serious, the inundation at one time threatening even 
the safety of Multan itself ; but steps have since been taken 
by a series of embankments, extending from Khatti-Chor 
in the Kabfrwala tahsfl to Dhundhun south of Shujabad, 
to protect the country from the possibility of such inunda- 
tions in future. The Chenab water, though less fertilizing 
than that of the Ravi, is more so than that of the Sutlej; 
and the people in the south-west of the district, whose lands 
receive water from both rivers, mark the difference by calling 
the Sutlej nar or male, and the Chenab mcida or female. The 
stream is navigable throughout by country boats, and 
steamers used to ply upon it as far as Bandarghat until the 
breaking up of the flotilla some 45 years ago. 

The Bias, which is known locally a> the Yiyah, flowed, 
until comparatively recent times, in a bed, still very well 
marked, through the centre of the district from the neigh- 
bourhood of Pakhi Mian on the east to that of Theh Kalan 
on the west. Although this bed is very small and narrow, 
the basin of the river in flood was fairly large, if tve may 
judge from the remains of the right high bank, which are 
well marked along a great part of the course of the stream, 
running parallel to the old channel at a distance of several 
miles. On the left or southern side the old Bias has no 
high bank. The Bias was running in its old bed at tbe time 
of Tamerlane’s invasion, and the country which it watered 
is described as full of supplies and prosperous towns. The 
river was also in its old bed in the days of the Ain-i-Akhari, 
and the pargana of Khai, which depended on this river for 
its prosperity, is described by popular rumour as a tract 
which yielded the traditional ! nine lakhs ’ of revenue. 
There are still remains of several canal cuts taking out 
from the Bias, both in the neighbourhood of Khai (near 
Mitral and elsewhere ; and these old canal cuts are still known 
to the people hv their original names (Shekhwah, Lodanwah, 
Kaluwah. Gauharwali, etc.), though they have been out of 
use for many years. There is a story that the Bias deserted 
its original course because certain boatmen refused to carry 
a fakir across tbe stream, thereby entailing tbe curse of tbe 
fakir on everything concerned with tbe eonti etemps. As 
to the date at which the river left its bed to join, as it now 
does, with the Sutlej near Hari ka Pattan in the Lahore 
District, local accounts are very vague. People generally 
say that the event occurred some 225 years ago, and there 
are said to he some historical evidences of this. On the 
other hand, the stream is shown as flowing in its present 
course in Rennell’« map of Hindustan, dated 1788, and there 
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was a veiy old man living in 1889 who is said to have le- CHAPTER 1, A. 
membeied the drying up of the stream in his youth.* * * § The . ~~ 
ordinarily accepted date for the change appears to be A.D. ^ The'Riv^*'* 3 " 
1790 or 1790, t but it is possible that the process of change The Bifa 
was only gradual. 

The remaining river of the district is the Sutlej. The The Sutlej, 
river is sometimes spoken of, especially in the upper part of 
its course, as the Nlli, but the ordinary name for it is the 
Ghara ; Satlaj or Sattluj being the ‘ sirkari ndm ’ employed 
in talking to officials only. This river, like the rest, has 
changed its course within historical times, but our informa- 
tion regarding its vagaries is somewhat uncertain. It is 
believed by somej that the Sutlej originally joined with a 
river known as the Hakra, but now lost, which used to flow 
through the Bahawalpur State at a distance, of some 40 miles 
south of the present channel of the Sutlej. Abul Fazl’s des- 
cription of the Sutlej and Bias is not very intelligible, § but 
from the account given by him of the Suba of Multan, it is 
clear that the Sutlej in the time of Akbar ran in a bed not 
materially different from that which it now occupies. The 
river bed is narrower and more sharply defined than that of 
the Chenab, and the depth of water during the cold weather 
seldom exceeds 12 feet, rising in flood to 18 feet. The river 
is in several places fordable in dry winters; and the difference 
between the avc age level in -January and the level of the 
highest floods is only 9 feet, as compared with 1-3 feet on 
the Chenab. The northern bank of the river is, moreover, 
far better defined than that of the Chenab, and in ordinary 
year? presents a sufficient barrier to tfie flooding beyond it. 

Near the confluence of the two livers the irteiwening land 
is regularly flooded during the summer, but the floods come 
almost entirely from the Chenab, the Sutlej, as a rule, only 
inundating the area below the high bank. As compared 
with the Chenab. the Sutlej is very capricious in its inun- 
dations, and the area flooded varies very much from year 
to year. The stream is navigable throughout by country 
boats, and in the days of steam navigation steamers occa- 
sionally went up as far as Ferozepore. 

The soil of the district is of an alluvial character, and ( d ) Geology, BoUny 
sand is everywhere met at a short distance below ti e surface, and Fauna. 

The geology of the district has, however, been subjected to 


* See Ravertv (J. A. S. B.. 1893. p 1791: s- < also Calcutta Review, 
1875, p. 337 

t See Dr. Oldham in Calcutta Tierin'". Jr-ly 1871. rrd Owcr.incr- 
ham’s Ancient Geography, p. 222. 

7 See, Dr. Oldham’s article referred to. This view is strongly 
opposed in another article by ‘ Nearchus ' in Calcutta Review. 1875, 
p. 323. .ieq. 

§ See Ain f'Jarrett). ii. 326, 
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CHAPTER I, A. ^ iutie detailed enquiry; and readers are referred to the 
Pbytical «*pect». ot the geology of the Punjab as a whole, which was 

prepared by Mr. Mediicott, late Superintendent of the Geo- 
( 4 ) Geology, Bot&ay logical Survey of India, and which has been published in 
•a aun». extenso in the provincial volume of the Gazetteer series, and 

also as a separate pamphlet. 

Tret*. The principal trees of the district are the Jand ( Prosopii 

spicigera). Karril ( Capparis aphylla), F a rash (Tarnanx articn- 
lata ), Van ( Salvadora oleaides), Kikar ( Acacia arbica), 
Sisharn ( Dalbergia stssoo), Ber ( Zizyphus jujuba ), Tut ( Morns 
crlbaK Sirin ( Albizzia Lebbek), Bohar ( Ficus indica ), Pipai 
(Ficus rehgiosa), Khajji (Pbonix dactyl if eta), Bhan (Populus 
eupbratica) , Amb ( Man gif era indica ), and the Vim ( Melia 
indica). The first four are found all over the bar, and are 
in fact the only trees that flourish in the dry arid tracts of 
the district. The others prefer a fairly moist soil, and (with 
the exception of the last twol are met with on saildba and 
irrigated lands, along canal cuts, and in depressions that 
ere subjected to periodical inundations; while the two last 
named are generally found in gardens. 

The kikar is the most useful of these to the agriculturist. 
He roofs his house with its wood. His Persian water-lifts, 
carl' and agricultural implements are generally made from 
i\ The bark >upplies him with tannin, and the leaves, twigs, 
end seed-pods with fodder : while the thorny branches are 
used for fencing in his fields and making sheep-pens, &c. 

Next in point of' importance is probably the jand, which, 
together with the fardsh , karril and van, keep the local 
iiiaikets supplied with fuel. These four are the principal 
foie-t trees in the district. They are capable of withstand- 
ing long seasons of drought, and when properly cut, coppice 
freely. Camels, goats and sheep are very fond of their foliage., 
aud when grass is scarce kine even browse off the plants 
with apparent relish. The tender seed-pods of the jand are 
made into a sort of spinach, and are eaten by the people; 
and in times of famine even the ripe dry pods are used. On 
such occasions the seeds are removed from the pod. and the 
outer covering (which contains a soft fluffy substance! is 
ground into flour, and after being mixed with a little dta 
is baked into cakes. The wood burns well, and is without 
doubt the best wood fuel that can be produced in the dis- 
trict. Fardsh and karril also burn well. 

Fardsh and karril or karinh are also used for building 
purposes. The wood of the latter much resembles the box, 
and is not attacked by insects. The flower and fruit of the 
karril are eaten by both man and beast — the unripe fruit 
being considered a great delicacy when prepared in the form 
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of a pickle. A dye is obtained from tbe funuh galls, which CHAPTER LA. 
are collected and sold in the bazars. 

Physical aspects. 

The van is an evergreen shady tree, the fruit of which Botany 

is largely eaten by all classes of natives. During the months Faun». 
of May and June, when the fruit ripens, most of the poorer Tree*, 
people leave their homes and move on to the van growing 
localities, where they remain for weeks, living almost exclu- 
sively on the fruit. Cattle are also very fond of the fruit-, 
and so also are hares and deer. The dried fruit somewhat 
resembles the currant, both in form and flavour, and in good 
fruiting seasons large quantities of the fruit are preserved in 
a dry state for future use. The wood, which is rather soft 
and light, is not very good for either building or fuelling 
purposes, though it is used for both. It keeps pretty free 
from the attacks of insects, and when burnt smoulders away 
without producing much of a flame, and leaves a large quan- 
tity of ash, which when boiled in water forms a decoction 
that is used for killing mange and removing hair from 
mangy camels. The decoction has a wonderful elt'ect in in- 
stantaneously removing hair, one application being enough 
to clean shave a beast in a few minutes. 

The shisham is a well-known tree. It is valued for its 
wood, which is extensively used for all articles of furniture, 
cart and coach building, and all articles of wood-work that 
require strength and elasticity. 

The her under favouiable conditions is a tart growing 
tree. It attains maturity in a few years, and bears the wild 
plum, which is much liked by natives. The wood is close 
grained and tough, and is used for well curbs, light rafters, 
door planks and charcoal making. The twigs and leaves 
are eaten by camels and goat-, and the branches are u-ed 
for making fences. 

The tut or mulberry-tree begins to bear fruit at a verv 
early age. It is found near wells and watercuts, and is grown 
as much for its shade as for its fruit and fodder. Its wood 
(which is very elastic) is used tor axe and hoe handles, cot legs 
and other petty articles. Baskets are made from its twigs, 
and the leaves are used for fodder; the fruit being also 
eaten. 

The sirin or shavinh is a tree that requires a little care. 

It grows rapidly during its infancy, but being thornless and 
weedy at that stage of its growth, requires more protection 
than the trees already described. If is grown chiefly for 
its shade, but its wood (which is of a dark reddish brown 
colour, and rather prettily marked) is used for oil pestle- and 
mortars, posts, door chaidhats, and thick planks, &c. 

The bohar and pipal are cultivated principally for their 
shade. Both trees are held in reverence by the Hindus. 
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CHAPTER If A. The wood is oi very little use except for burning. The 
Ph ncsi~ * eets ^ eaves are eaten by cattle; and the milky juice makes splendid 
(d) Urology, Botany b>i idlim e . Charcoal made from the pipal is very inflam- 
•nd Faona, mable, and in the absence of better sorts of charcoal may 

Tr*«. with advantage be used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

The bark yields a reddish brown dye, and the fresh milk of 
the bohar is advantageously used for removing films from 
the eye. 

The khajji or Indian date-palm is well-known to those 
who have been to Alultan. It is grown chiefly for its fruit, 
large quantities of which are eaten and collected for export. 
It is a source of some revenue to the people, who look after 
the tree while it. is in fruit, but take little interest in its 
improvement. The wood is used for beams, posts and water 
troughs, and the leaves are made into mats, baskets, ropes 
and hand fans. The leaf stalks are used for fuel, and when 
split up furnish material for basket making, &c. The fibrous 
matty covering which is found at the base of the fruit stalk 
is used for cordage, and the stalk itself is split up and made 
into chicks, cages, &c. Altogether the khajji is a very use- 
ful plant, and is deserving of better attention. 

The bhan is a tree that is found along banks and islands 
of' the Chenab and Sutlej. It is not much valued for its 
wood, which, though tough, is light and not very durable. 
It, however, is good enough for ridge-poles of sheds and 
other temporary >tructures, as well as for fuel and for mak- 
ing cot legs, &c. Camels, goats and sheep are very fond of 
the leaves, and the tender twigs are used as tooth-brushes by 
natives. 

There are >ome good i:aui<joes in l lie distiict. The best 
are probably the Sufeda. Shahpasand and the Tory, but there 
are not many trees of these varieties; and although some of 
the others are not bad eating, they are not nearly as good 
as those above named. The tree is cultivated for its fruit, 
which is eaten both in its ripe and unripe state; and when 
the tree gets too old to bear, it is cut down and used for 
fuel, planks, rafters, beams, Ac. 

The lUnt is another sacred tree that is cultivated as much 
for its medicinal properties as for its shade. It makes a 
splendid avenue tree, and is used in all sorts of' medicines. 
The dried leaves when packed with warm clothing preserve 
the clothing from the attacks of insects. 

The mallha (Zizyphus numulariat is a thorny plant, much 
S “ 1 ’ u ' resembling the her in leaf and fruit, but not so tall of course, 

and growing more in the form of a bush. The leaves make 
an excellent fodder, but to collect them the plant has gener- 
ally to be cut. The process of collecting is not a difficult 
one. The cut portions of the plant are dragged to a clear 
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open spot, and when the leaves begin to wither they are 
knocked oft by a few heavy blows from a stick, and are col- 
lected and stored away for future use. The clean straight 
stems make fairly good axe handles, and the branches and 
thorny portions are used for making fences and sheep enclo- 
sures, while the bark yields a tannin, and the wood is good 
for burning. 


CHAPTER I, A. 

Physical aspects. 

(d) Geology .Botany 
and Fauna. 

Shrubs. 


The phog (Calligonum polygonoeides) is found chiefly 
in the sandy portions of the district. It. is eaten by camels 
and goats, and is used for fuel and charcoal making. 


The ak (Caiotropis gigantea) is another shrub that de- 
lights in sandy soils. It- grows to a height of 5 to 8 feet, 
and is a very useful but much abused plant. Charcoal made 
from it is used in the manufacture of gunpowder. The milky 
sap is used in various ways and for all sorts of disorders. 
When applied to a splinter or thorn under the nail, or indeed 
in any part of the body, it has a wonderful effect in imme- 
diately loosening the splinter. The point of incision of the 
splinter should first be opened out with a needie, care being 
taken not to draw blood; and then a drop or two of the 
fresh milk should he allowed to fall into the wound, and 
in a few minutes, when the milk has dried, the splinter 
may be easily removed with a little manipulation of the 
needle. In cases of toothache it is applied to relieve pain, 
hut if used frequently it destroys the tooth altogether, bring- 
ing it away in chips from the socket. Tanners r-e the milk 
for removing hair from raw hides, and people suffering from 
scabies u«e it for producing a healthy growth of flesh. 
Snake-charmers use the root, and it is believed both the 
flower and milk, in cases of snake-bite; while the root hark 
is used in all sons of' preparations by hakims. The seed 
floss is used for stuffing pillows; and the inner lining of the 
green hark yields a strong- silky fibre, which is not generally 
used, hut which is capable of being spun into p strong glossy 
yam. 


The Lanydii Ihdr (Haloxylon recurvumi is the plant 
from which sajji or barilla is made. It is cut early in the 
winter when the plant is in flower, and after being allowed 
to dry is burnt over a basin, shaped hollow, that is previ- 
ously scraped in the ground : and as the plant burns r emits 
a liquid substance, which settling in the bottom of the pit, 
is stirred up with the living coals and ash, and then covered 
up with earth till iT cools. On tbe third or fourth day tbe 
pit is dug up, and a large mass of barilla is found at tbe 
bottom. 


An inferior description of barilla is also made from the 
lana (Salsola). two distinct varieties of which are found in 
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CHAPTER I, A. the district. They are both much eaten by camels and goats, 

Physical aipects an( ^> w ^ ere w °od is scarce, are used also for fuel. 

(rf) Geology, Botany The lani (Suaeda rudiflora) is another plant that yields 
and Fauna. an inferior sort of barilla, but which is not much used for 

Shrubs. that purpose. Camels are very fond of it, and so is the field 

rat. 

The khip (Leptodenia spartium) is a plant that is chiefly 
used for heating ovens, stuffing pack-saddles, and making 
the walls and roofs ot sheds. In its green tender state it is 
munched by cattle, but is not much relished by them. It 
yields an indifferent fibre, which can be twisted into ropes, 
but which is not much used for that purpose. 

Lai. — There are two varieties of this plant. The Tamarix 
yallica, which is known as the Kokan or Gaddoh Lai, is 
generally met with on saline soils both near and long dis- 
tances away from the rivers, while the Tamarix dioica is to be 
met with on alluvial deposits. The former grows more in the 
form of a deformed scraggy bush, while the latter (which is 
used for basket making and lining unbricked wells) takes the 
form of an erect leading shoot. Both plants are eaten by 
camels and goats, and are used for fuel. The former has 
been known to yield a >weet semi-transpaient substance much 
re-embling lumps of sugarcandy both in flavour and appear- 
ance. During the winter of 1899-1900 the plants in the Mailsi 
tahsil were covered with this substance, and crowds of people 
were to be seen collecting and eating it. 

Bi'/i/v. — This is a very useless plant. It is found in all 
sorts of mils, and is u-ed chiefly for heating ovens. 

Basham (Pluehea lanceolate).- — This is another very use- 
less plant. It is eaten by camels and goats, but apparently 
not with any relish. 

Jo tram or Jawdnh (Fagonia arabica). — This plant grows 
abundantly on fairly moist soils. It makes its appearance 
early in spring, when it is most liked by camels and goats, 
and lasts till the end of the rains. It is a prickly shrub 
standing about 18 inches high, and is used occasionally by 
Europeans on tour as substitute for khaskas in getting tatty 
screens prepared. It answers admirably for this purpose, as 
it works well even with a moderately light breeze, and is 
easily obtained in afl parts of the district. 

Dhaviahdn (Fagonia bruguiera). — This much resembles 
the Jowasa, but is not found in such abundance, and is used 
chiefly in medicines. 

Climbers, The T an 1 aj-i, Bahrain and Kin-hat are the principal 

climbers that are found in the district. They are all eaten 
by camels and goats, and are generally found on Jand trees. 
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Physic*! aspect*. 

(d) Geology, Botany 
and Fauna. 

Grasses. 


Of the many varieties of grasses that are to be iound CHAPTER I> A 
in the district, the following are most known ; and the hist 
six are considered the best for fodder : — 

Kkabal (Cynodon dactylon). 

Dhaman ( Pennisetum cfincJtroidea). 

Palwahn (Andropoyon annulatus). 

Kheo (Sporobolus onentalis). 

Sowank ( Panicum culonutn). 

Chimbar ( Eleusine aegyptiaca). 

Girram (Panicum antidotalc). 

Khavi ( Andropoyon ivarancusa). 

Dab (.4. muricatus). 

Nonak (Sporoholus dianda ). 

Dila (Scirptts maritnnus) . 

Kura ( Panicum helvpus). 

Sar ( Saccharum ciliare). 

Kanh. (S. spontanemn). 

The two last named are tall coarse glasses that are much 
used for thatching purposes. They are found in great abund- 
ance on low-lying alluvial deposits and on the banks of water- 
courses and canals. Both plants yield a fibre, but the moonj 
fibre of the Sar is infinitely superior to the fibre obtained 
Horn the Kanli. The Sar reed, which is known as the Kana 
or Sarkanda is extensively used for making chicks, stools, 
chairs, and for roofing houses, while the last, or rather upper- 
most, joint of the reed is used for making winnowing trays, 
screens, boxes and baskets. Altogether the Sar is a very 
useful plant, and is much valued by the agriculturist, whose 
needs in the matter of rope and cordage are all supplied from 
the fibre of this plant. 

Some ki'mdar (Typha angustifolia) is to be found in Other pl»nte. 
parts of the district. It is eaten by horned cattle, and is 
used for making mats, thick ropes, and baskets. The fruit 
(known as Burl) is sometimes used for human food. 


The kanical or pabban (Kelumbium speciosum) is the 
lotus, the roots, stalks and seeds of which are eaten by 
natives. The roots (known as Bhen) are a common food in 
this part of the Punjab. 

Tumma or kartamma (Citrullus colocynthis). — The fruit, 
leaves and root of this creeper are all used medicinally. It 
is the eolocynth mentioned in the Indian Pharmacopoeia. 

Kandidrt (Argtmone Mexicanab — This is a prickly little 
plant that bears a spherical little fmit which much resembles 
a miniature brinjal. The fruit, leaves and juice of this plant 
are used as medicines. 

The kakora or wild bitter gourd is found during the rains 
in well sheltered low-lying localities, and is eaten by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 
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CHAPTER I, A L hi ij.) i — Tins is a miit of a melon that trails along 

_ the ground. It bears a mottled oval-shaped fruit, about 14 

Physical aspects, inches ioug, i ha 1 : is eaten by both man and beast. 


(J) Geology, Botany 
and Fauna 
Other plants. 


The bhakra ^Tribulus terrestris) is found all over the 
distuet. It is the plant that is so often spoken of as having 
been freely eaten by people in times of scarcity. Camels, 
goats and >heep are very fond of it, and the powdered fruit 
is used in kidney and urinary disorders. 

The bokhat (Asphodelus fistulosus) and the leh or milk 
thi-rle aie two very troublesome weeds to the agriculturists. 
They picier a tairlv moist sandy soil but are found almost 
anywhere, and are very difficult to eradicate. The ltsa( 
(Trianchema pentandia) is another very troublesome weed. 
It grows with great obstinacy during the rains, and requires 
a lot of weeding to he kept down. The two former are 
wintei crop weeds, while the la>t named is one that asserts 
itself during the rains. It- is used medicinally, and as a pot 
herb too, and is eaten greedily by camels and gout.-. 


The khnmh or mushroom is found during the rains, and 
is eaten by all chides or people. 

wad«oun»ls: Multan i.-> not a particularly good district for sport. In 

sport, most villages of the Mailsi tahsil arid elsewhere along the 

Sutlej riverain grey partridge are fairly plentiful. Black 
partridge are found usually in the Hithar anil in the reserv- 
ed forests, while a few gazelle occur in the latter. Snipe are 
rare and there are no really good duck jhlh. Kuranga and 
•Talalpur Pirwalla sometimes afrord tail- sport and a few duck 
can be picked up in hack-waters of the Sutlej and Chenab. 
Geese abound on the Sutlej during the winter and the crane 
is common near both rivers. 


There are no nilgai or black buck, and the only descrip- 
tions of deer that are to he met with are the chinkara (Indian 
gazelle') and the hog deer; the latter is found mainly in the 
swampy belahs of the rivers. Pig are also to be found, hut 
they never break cover in places where they can he ridden 
to the spear, and they must either be shot or (in the event of 
their being required for a run) netted and taken to the open. 
Obarah and sandgrouse visit the district during the winter. 
In addition to these, there are the quail, plover, pigeon and 
curlew, which all add to the table fare and help to make 
camp life pleasant. As regards the curlew, ilm three varie- 
ties ired crested, black, gTey and white) that are known in 
the Punjab are all to be met with. Foxes, hares arid jackals 
are sufficiently plentiful to afford tolerably good sport with 
a bobbery pack. 

Wolves are occasionally to he met with ( generally in 
pairs), hut they are not destructive to human life, and are 
seldom even known to attack p°ople. Badtrers and wild cats 
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are al>o to be iound, and some good rifle practice can be CHAPTER I, A. 
made on alligators that are often seen basking on the islands , . ~ 

and sand-banks of the rivers/ Phyncat aspect,. 

, (d) Geology, Botany 

The ehuhras (people of the sweeper caste) shikar a lizard and Fauna, 
called the sahna or sandu. This repulsive looking creature Wild animal* : 
is about 10 inches long. 11 is gregarious in its habits, and sp0Tt ' 
is found in the bar, living in holes about 4 feet deep. The 
burrows slope to an angle of about 44° and are provided with 
two chambers, one just below the entrance ot the hole and 
the other at the extieme lower end. The lower apaitment 
is the nursery and is used a Co for (lie sahna to lie up in 
during the dead of the wiutoi, when he is in a semi-torpid 
state. i he s t Vhnn i.» gilted with a veiy keen sense of liear- 
ing, and is provided with a horny scolloped tail for purposes 
of defence. He is able to hold his own in cases ot dispute 
between himsell and the smaller varieties ot snakes as to 
whether he is to give himself up, body and all, tor the snake's 
dinner, or retain possession of Ins hole. He is most peculiar 
i* 1 bis habits. Fiom early spring’ to the commencement of 
winter he comes out of his hole daily, never leaving it, how- 
ever, till the sun is fairly warm; and on retiring to rest, at 
about 5 or 0 in the evening, he carefully plugs up liis hole 
with loose earth taken from the tipper chamber and battered 
against the mouth of the hole with his head to keep it in 
position. In this way he protects himself fairly well from 
snakes; but if a snake attempts to force himself into the 
hole (which they frequently do), the sahna meets him at the 
hole, tail foremost, and, while carefully protecting his body 
by the walls of the hole, waggles his tail about and disputes 
his entrance. In the scuffle that ensues flip snake as fre- 
quently comes off second best as victorious. The sahna 
generally keeps his opponent at bay as long as be does not 
take a false step, either by allowing too much of his tail 
to protrude beyond the hole, or, on being intimidated, bv 
retreating to a distance that may enable the snake to force 
himself between the sahna and the sides of the hole. People 
who hunt the sahna know how readily he comes up to defend 
himself from the attacks of snakes, and this knowledge has 
caused them to device a plan for hunting him by imitating 
the rustling of a snake. They do this with a tuft of moonj 
fibre tied on to the end of a stick, about 5 feet long, in the 
form of a paint-brush. The holes are previously” marked 
off , by long straight lines, that are to serve as a guide to the 
shikari when he commences operations later on. On the 
sahna retiring to rest, and before darkness sets in, the shikari 
approaches the hole very cautiously; and as he moves along 


. jaeger game was to be found within a comparatively recent 
period. Vigne travelling between Luddan and Multan in 1836 writes 
Tigers are to be found m some parts of the jungle and on the banks 
of the rivers ” (Ghazni, p, 11). 
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with the brush well in advance of him, he trails it along 
the ground in a zigzag iashion till he gets up to the hole. 
He then quietly squats down, and at breaks of short intervals 
rustles the brush all around and over the hole till the sahna, 
in his excitement and by constant waggling of the tail, dis- 
lodges the plug of earth which, in falling, still further ex- 
cites the sahna and causes him to poke it out to a distance 
that enables the shikari to lay hold of it. He is then 
speedily jammed against the side of the hole by a flat wooden 
peg that is inserted to keep him from struggling. This plan 
of shikar i> piaeticed only in certain seasons and when a 
colony of sahna happen to lie within convenient reach of 
the cliuhra’s encampment. The usual mode of shikaring 
them is during the day, either before they have opened 
out their holes or immediately after they have plugged them 
up. The implements then used are a peg similar to the one 
already described and a mallet, shaped like a polo stick, 
about a foot long, with a 3-f'oot handle struck in nearer to- 
wards the base than the apex. The mallet head tapers to 
a point about an inch in diameter, and is generally made 
of some haul wood. Armed with these instruments and a 
double cord-belt round his waist, the ehuhra stalks out either 
before the sahnas have left their holes, or immediately after 
they have retired; and as he moves along (always without 
shoes, and at a very slow pace) he keeps a sharp look out 
for the sahna’s hole, which he approaches very cautiously, 
almost on tiptoe; and when within striking distance of the 
hole, he brings his mallet down with such terrific force that 
with one blow of his mallet he sinks a shaft, about 4 inches 
away from the hole, that completely cuts oft the sahna’s 
retreat, and rapidly inserting the wooden peg into the 
crumbled chamber, he secures his shikar, and breaking its 
spine just above the shoulders, he puts it between one of 
the twists of his cord-belt, and proudly marches oft to the 
next sahna’s hole. A ehuhra, after a successful day’s shikar, 
is a treat to see. His shoes (if he has any) are generally 
stuck into his pagri, and with his belt full of these repul- 
sive looking sahnas, all dangling around his waist, he brings 
to memory the pictures one sometimes sees of Adam and 
Eve after they had been driven out of the Garden of Eden. 
A third way of shikaring the sahna is to suffocate the poor 
beast. This plan admits of all the members of the ehuhra 
family, participating in the sport. It is carried on during 
the rains (generally after a very heavy fall, when there is 
plenty of water available). The ehuhra on such occasions 
goes out with all the spare members of his family, provid- 
ing himself with a few pots anu some sort of digging im- 
plements: they go ’> ■ the nearest depression that has some 
water within convenient reach, i ml either drain water into 
the hole by an artificial cutting, or swamp it by filling it 
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iroin their pots. As scon a- this is hone, the hole is plugged 
up with a tuft of grass or tender twigs; and after all the 
neighbouring holes are t 2 eated in a similar manner, the plugs 
are drawn out, and the poor swamped sahna, that had been 
trying to force his way through the tuft, comes out cold 
in death, with his claws stiffened over the twigs that he had 
been t lying to grasp. 

Of venomous snakes the Cobra, the Echis Carina:,;, and 
the Xrait ( Bungarus Catnrfeiu) are the most common. They 
are to be found all over the district, and are a constant 
source of danger during the summer. During the five years 
tding in 1920, rewards were given tor the destruction of 
,234 snakes, and the deaths of 344 person from snake-bites 
were reported. 


CHAPTER 1. A. 

Physical aspects. 

Geology, Botany, 
and Banna— 

Wide animals : 
sport. 

Snakes. 


The heat and dust or Multan ate proverbial. The day ' ^ ima 
temperature in the summer months is high, but this is 
counterbalanced by a comparatively cool night, when tisually a 
breeze springs up, which prevents that feeling of suffocation 
felt in some other places where the actual temperature re- 
corded may not he so high, but where the air is still. No 
doubt the high temperature h due to the comparative want 
of moisture in the atmosphere, which renders it diathermic, 
permitting the passage of the heat rays more freely than 
when it is laden with moisture. The soil, too, absorbs 
and reflects the heat to a high degree; yet once the sun goes 
down, the pure dry air allows of the rapid radiation of heat 
rrom the soil, thus giving as a compensation to the heat 
of the day a cool night. The highest day temperatures are 
recorded in the end of May and beginning of June. The 
rlimate of the district is not <o had as it is oflen painted. 

As elsewhere in the Punjab, the cold weather is delightful, 
and the hot weather, though a long one, is probably 
more endurable than that ox most plain stations in 
the province. In March there are some hot days, 
but a storm or serie® of “forms generally comes, and 
the mornings and evenings remains fairly cool till 
well into May. Prom then to the end of the -Tune it 
rapidly gets hotter, tbe la«t week or ten days of June being 
usually very oppressive. For some reason or other, although 
-•here seems to be only too much hot wind, tatties will not 
work in Multan. Wha + the weather will be from the end 
ci .Tune to the beginning of tbe cold weather is a great 
chance. In favourable rears a -light breeze sets in with 
the rains, and continues to blow on and off throughout July; 

'r. August there are generally some hot steamy days : in Sep- 
tember the days are Mill ho + . hut the mornings and evenings 
become cool, and this coolne=« increases until the cold 
weather sets in, generally with a thunderstorm, about Oc- 
tober 15th, but it is too hot to he pleasant in tent* rill the 
middle of November. This is the weather in favourable 
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years; in unfavourable ones no breeze sets in, and as soon 

as the scanty showers cease, the whole place begins to steam. 

There is a rain gauge at each of the tahsil headquarters 
and the records are shown in tables 3, 4 and o of Part B 
of the Gazetteer. In 1917-18 the monsoon rains were ab- 
normally heavy. 13-41 inches falling during August and 
September. Excluding this year, the average for the period 
1909-10 to 1918-19 was as follows: — 


— 

: Multan 

Shujab&d. 

1 

I.odliran. 

Kahirwala 

Mailsi. 

April to September . . . 

4-4’ 

s-ie 

5-05 

1 

4-84 

• 

5 S3 

October to March 

1-74 

113 

1-30 

1-43 

1-26 

Total 

' -is : 

4-55 | 

I 

035 

6-27 

e-5h 


The normal aveiage i- rather more than 6 inches of which 
the monsoon rain- account for about b inches. The distrio"- 
thus shares veiv little either in the summer or winter rains. 

SECTION B.— History. 

Early period. There is practically no history of Multan before the 

arrival of the Arabs in the 8th century A.D. It is nearly 
certain that Alexander passed through the district in the 
cold weather of B.C. 325—326, but it is almost impossible 
to trace his march with any definiteness. The accounts of 
his invasion are discussed in Sir A. Cunningham’s books and 
in Bunbury’s Ancient Geography, but the identifications are 
so utterly conjectural that it has been thought better to 
quote as it stands the account given by Arrian, from which 
readers may draw their own conclusions. That historian 
describes how Alexander after reaching the confluence 
of' the Chenab and -Tlielum rivers marched across a desert 
against the Malloi and stormed one of their cities ("supposed 
by General Cunningham to he Kot Kamaliah He then 
continues : — 

* Alexander having dined and allowed his troops to rest till the 
first watch of the night, began to inarch forward, and, having travelled 
a great distance in the night, arrived at the river Hydraotes at 
davbreak. There he learned that many of the Malloit had already 


* The translation is that given by McCrindle in “ The Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great. 7 ' Constable, 1893. 

+ The Alalloi are probably the same as the Malavas mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. 
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crossed to the other bank, but he fell upon others who were in the act CHAPTER I, B. 

of crossing and slew many of them during the passage. He. crossed 

the river along with them, just as he was. and by the same ford History. 

He then closely pursued the fugitives who had outstripped him in 
their retreat. Many of these he slew, and he captured others, but most p_ aT ; v period 
of them escaped to a position of great natural strength which was al«o 
strougly fortified.* But when the infantry came up with him. 

Alexander sent Peithon with his own brigade and two squadrons ot 
cavalry against the fugitives. This detachment attacked the strong- 
hold, captured it at the first assault, and made slaves of all who had 
fled into it, except, of course, those who had fallen in the attack 
Then Peithon and his men, their task fulfilled, returned to the camp. 


Alexander himself next led his army against a certain city <k 
the Brachmans. + because he had learned that many of the Mallei had 
fled thither for refuge. On reaching it, he led the phalanx in com- 
pact ranks against all parts of the wall. The inhabitants, on finding 
the walls undermined, and that they were themselves obliged t.- 
retire before the storm of missiles, left the walls and fled to the citadel, 
ar.d began to defend themselves from thence. But as a few Mace- 
donians had rushed in along with them, they rallied, and turning 
round in a bodv upon the pursuers, drove some from the citadel ar.d 
killed twenty-five of them in their retreat. Upon this Alexander 
ordered his men to apply the sealing ladders to the citadel on all its 
sides and to undermine its walls; and when an undermined tower 
had fallen and a breach had been made in the wall between two towers, 
thus exposing the citadel to attack in that quarter, Alexander was 

to Tie the first ni«in to scale and lay bold of ttie nail. * poi. 
seeing this, the rest of the Macedonians for very shame ascended the 
vdl at various points, and quickly had the citadel in their hands. 
Some of the Indians set fire to their houses, in which they were caught 
and killed, but most part fell fighting. About 5.000 in all were killed, 
and, as they were men of spirit, a few only were taken prisoners. 

He remained there one day to give his army rest and next day 
he moved forward to attack the rest of the Mallow He found their 
cities abandoned, and ascertained that the inhabitants had fled into 
the desert There he again allowed the army a day’s lest, and next 
dav sent Peithon and 'Demetrios, the cavalry commander, back to 
the rUer with their own troops, and as manv batca.ions ot Hz in- 
armed infantry as the nature of the work required He directed 
them to march along the edge of the river, and if they came upon 
anv of those who had fled for refuge to the jungle, of which there 
were numerous patches along the river-bank, to put them all to death 
unless they voluntarily surrendered. The troops . under these wo 
officers captured many of the fugitives in these jungles an 
them. . ... 

He marched himself against the largest city of *°,^* r v h 

he was informed many men from their other c ^h a dJeA ior ^et^ 
The Indians however, abandoned this place also ^hen ^ 

that Alexander was approaching. They then crossed the Hydriote*, 
and with a view to obstruct Alexander’s passage, remained drawn up 
in order of battle upon the banks because they were Vh b?m and 
learning this, he took all the cavalry which he had with him. and 
marched to that part of the Hydr.-mtes ^re ^ had be£ tol Id the 
Malloi were posted; and the infantry were . directed 1 tc , follow^atte^ 
him. When he came to the river and descried the enem 


% {■)(_ bopiov ox v pov Kdl 

Cunningham locates the position at Tulamha where there are ^maiivs 
of a large mud fort. See also the account of Tulamha in I haute, 
below. , 

+ This according to Cunningham, is probably the mo’in 
Atari on the Kabirwala-Tulamba road. 

C’2 
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CHAPTER I, B. on the opposite bank, he plunged at once, just as lie was alter the 

march, into the ford, with the cavalry only. When the enemy saw 

History. Alexander now in the middle of the stream they withdrew in haste. 
rr> but yet in good order, from the bank, and Alexander pursued them 

Early period. with the cavalry only. But when the Indians perceived he had noth- 

ing hut a party of horse with him, they faced round and fought 
stoutly, being about 60,000 in number. Alexander, perceiving that 
their phalanx was very compact, and his own infantry not on the 
ground, rode along all round them, and sometimes charged their ranks, 
but not at close quarters. Meanwhile the Agrianians and other bat- 
talions of light-armed infantry, which consisted of picked men. arrived 
on the field along with the archers, while the phalanx of infantry 
was showing in sight at no great distance off. As they were threatened 
at once with so many dangers, the Indians wheeled round, and with 
headlong speed fled to the strongest of all the cites that lay near.* 
Alexander killed many of them in the pursuit, while those who es- 
caped to the city were shut up within its walls. At first, therefore, 
he surrounded the place with his horsemen as soon as they t.isp 
up from the march. But when the infantry arrived ho en-'-a mped 
around the wall on every side for the remainder of this dav — .1 time 
too short for making an assault, to say nothing of the great fatigue 
his army had undergone, the infantry from their long march, p.r.d the 
cavalry by the continuous pursuit and espaeially by the passage of the 
river. 

On the following day. dividing his armv into two parts, he himself 
assaulted the wall at the head of one division, while Perdikka-. 1 cd 
forward the ether. Tpon this the Indians without waiting to receive 
the attack of the Macedonians, abandoned the walls and fled for 
refuge to the citadel. Alexander and his troops therefore bum open 
a, small gate and entered the eitv long before the others. Rut Perdik- 
kns and the troops under His command entered it much later, having 
found it no easy work to surmount the walls. The most of then, in 
fact, had neglected to bring scaling ladders, for when they saw the 
wall left without defenders they took it for granted that the eitv had 
actually been captured. But when it became clear thn r the evenly 
was still in possession of the citadel, and that many of the"; w°re 
\; drawn up in front of it to repel attack, the Macedonians er devoured 

' to force their way into it. some by sapping the walls rnd ethers 

hv applying the scaling ladders wherever that was practicable. 
Alexander, thinking that the Macedonians who carried the 1 ’ biers 
were loitering too much, snatched one from the man who carried it. 
placed it against the wall, and began to ascend, cowering the while 
under his slic'd. The next to follow was Penkestns. who carried the 
sacred shield which Alexander had taken from the temple of the Ilian 
Athena, and which he used to keep with him and have carried before 
him in all his hattles. Next to him Leonnatos, an officer -f the 
bodyguard, ascended by the same ladder: and by a different bidder 
Ahrens, one of those soldiers who for superior merit drew double pa v and 
allowances. The king was now near the coping of the wall, and resting 
his shield against it. wa-s pushing some of the Indians within the 
fort, and had cleared the parapet by killing others with his sword. 
The hvpaspists. now alarmed beyond measure for the king’s safety, 
pushed each other in their haste up the same ladder and broke it so 
that those who were already mounting it fell down and made the ascent 
impracticable for others. 

Alexander, while standing oy the wall, was then assailed on every 
side from the adjacent towers, for none of the Indians had the 
courage to come near him. He was assailed also by men in the ritv. 
who threw darts at him from no great distance off. for it so happened 


* This is the city usually identified with Multan. The identifica- 
tion is very probably correct, but that it is not without difficulties 
will be easily Been by a glance at tbe text above quoted. 
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that a mound of earth had been thrown up in that quarter ciose to 
the wall. Alexander was, moreover, a conspicuous object both by the 
splendour of his arms and the astonishing audacity he displayed. 
He then perceived that if he remained where he was, he would be ex- 
posed to danger without being able to achieve anything noteworthy, 
but if he leaped down into the citadel he might perhaps by this very 
act paralyse the Indians with terror, and it he did not, but neces- 
sarily incurred danger, he would in that case not die ignobly, but 
after performing great deeds worth being remembered by the men 
of after times. Having so resolved, he leaped down from the wall into 
the citadel. Then, supporting himself against the wall he slew with 
his sword some who assailed him at close quarters, and in particular 
the governor of the Indians who had rushed upon him too boldly. 
Against another Indian whom he saw approaching, he hurled a stone 
to check his advance, and another he similarly repelled. If any one 
came within nearer reach he again used his sword. The barbarian* 
had then no further wish to approach him but standing around assailed 
him from all quarters with whatever missiles they carried or could lav 
their hands on. 

At this crisis Penkestas, and Abreas the dimoirite, and aftei 
them Leonnatos, the only men who succeeded in reaching the top of 
the wall before the ladder broke, leaped down and began fighting :i. 
front of the king. But there Abreas fell, pierced in the forehead b\ 
an arrow, Alexander himself was also struck by one which pierced 
through his cuirass into his chest above the pap, so that as Ptolemv 
says, air gurgled from the wound along with the blood. But sorely 
wounded as he was, he continued to defend himself as long a.s lu» 
blood was still warm. Since much blood, however, kept gushing out 
with every breath he drew a dizziness and faintness seized him, and 
he tel! where he stood in a collapse upon his shield. Penkastas then 
bestrode him where he fell holding up in front of him the sacred shield 
which had been taken from Illion, while Leonnatos protected him from 
side attacks. But both these men were severely wounded, and Alexan- 
der was now on the point of swooning away from the loss of blood. 
As for the Macedonians, they were at a loss bow to make their way 
into the citadel, because those who bad seen Alexander shot at upon 
the wall and then leap down inside it, had broken down the ladders 
up which they were rushing in all haste, dreading lest their king, in 
recklessly exposing himself to danger, should come by some hurt. In 
their perplexity they devised various plans for ascending the wall. It 
was made of earth, and so some drove pegs into it. and swinging them- 
selves up by means of these, scrambled with difficulty to the top. 
Others ascended hv mounting one upon the other. The man who first 
reached the top flung himself headlong from the wall into the city, 
and was followed by the others. There, when they saw the king fallen 
prostrate, they all raised loud lamentations and outcries of grief. 
And now around his fallen form a desperate struggle ensued, one 
Macedonian after another holding his shield in front of him. In the 
meantime, some of the soldiers having shattered the bar by which the 
gate in the wall between the towers was secured, made their way into 
the city a few at a time, and others when they saw that a rift was 
made in the gate, put their shoulders under it and having then pushed 
it into the space within the wall, opened an entrance into the citadel 
in that quarter. 

Upon this some began to kill the Indians, and in the massacre 
spared none, neither man, woman, nor child. Others bore off the king 
upon his shield. His condition was very low, and they could not yet 
tell whether he was likely to survive. Some writers have asserted 
that Kritodemos, a physician of Kos, an Asklapiad by birth, extracted 
the weapon from the wound by making an incision where the blow had 
struck. Other writers, however, say that as no surgeon was present at 
this terrible crisis, Perdikkas, an ofiBcer of the bodyguard at Alexan- 
der's own desire made an incision into the wound with his sword atnl 
removed the weapon. Its removal was followed by such a copio«3 


CHAPTER I, B. 
History. 

Early period. 
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e mi3ion of blood that Alexander again swooned, and the swoon bad 
t 6 lt Ct ° f StaUnchin S. the flux. Many fictions also have been recorded 
by historians concerning this accident, and Fame receiving them 
rrom the original inventors, has preserved them to our own lav nor 
nil she cease tc transmit rhe falsehoods to one generation after an- 
other except they be finally suppressed by this historv. 

The common account, for example, is that this accident befell 
Alexander among the Oxydrakai,* but in fact it occurred among the 
Hallo I, an independent Indian nation. The city belonged to the Malloi 
and the men who wounded Alexander were Malloi. Thev had certainly 
agreed to combine with the Oxydrakai and give battle to the common 
enemy, but Alexander had thwarted this design hv his sudden and 
rapid march through the waterless country, whereby these tribes were 
prevented from giving each other mutual help. 


Mhile Alexander remained at this place to be cured of his wound, 
the first news which reached the camp whence he had started to 
attack the Malloi was that lie had died of his wound. Then there 
arose at first a loud lamentation from the whole armv, as the mourn- 
tuI tidings spread from man to man. But when their lamentation 
was ended, they gave way to despondency and anxious doubts about 
the appointment of a commander to the army, for among the officers 
many could advance claims to that dignity which both the Alexander 
and the Macedonians seemed of equal weight. They were also in 
fear and doubt how thev could be conducted home in safety surrounded 
as they were on all hands by warlike nations, some not yet reduce 1, 
but likely to fight resolutely for their freedom, while others would to 
a certainty revolt when relieved from their fear of Alexander, They 
seemed besides to be iust then among impassable rivers, while the 
whole outlook presented nothing but inextricable difficulties when they 
most wanted their king. But on receiving word that he was still alive 
they could hardly think it true, or persuade themselves that he was 
likely to recover. Even when a letter came from the king himself 
intimating that he would soon come down to the camp, most of them 
from the excess of fear which possessed them distrusted the news, for 
they fancied that the letter was a forgery concocted by hi? body- 
guards and generals. 


On coming to know this. Alexander, anxious to present anr com- 
motions arising in the army, as soon as he could bear the fatigue, had 
himself conveyed to the banks of the river Hydraotes and embarking 
there he sailed down the river to reach the camp, at the junction of 
the Hydraotes and the Akesines.t where Hephaistion commanded the 
land forces and Nearchos the fleet. When the vessel which carried 
the king was now approaching the camp, he ordered the awning to he 
-emoved from the poop that he might be visible to all. They were, 
however, even yet incredulous, supposing that the freight of the 
vessel was Alexander’s dead body, until he neared the hank when he 
raised his arm and stretched out his hand to the multitude. Then 
the men raised n loud cheer and lifted up their hands, some towards 
* heaven and some towards Alexander himself. Tears even started in- 

voluntarily fo the eyes of not a few at the unexpected sight. Rome 
of the hypaspists brought him a litter where he was carried ashore 
from the vessel, but he called for his horse. When he was seen once 
more on horseback, the whole army greeted him with loud acclamations, 
which filled with their echoes the shores and all the surrounding hills 
and dales [ !1 


* Also called Hydrakai, Sydracae and Svrakousai by various classi- 
cal authors. Authorities are at variance as regards the proper Sanskrit 
equivalent which is given as Suraka Asuraka, Sudra Sndraka. &c. 

t i.r., of the Ravi and the Chenab. As noted in Chapter I these 
rivers used up to a comparatively recent period to meet south of 
Multan. 
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Alexander Having received the submission of Malloi and 
Oxydrakai, proceeded down the Chenab to its junction with 
the Indus, leaving Philip as • satrap ’ in. charge. This Philip 
was shortly afterwards murdered by one Eudemus, who be. 
gan to extend his power over the north and west of the pro- 
vince. In B.C. 327, however, the Macedonians were over- 
powered by Chandragupta, of Pataliputra, the Sandracottus 
of Megasthenes, and the family of this piince remained in 
power over Northern India till the beginning of the second 
century B.C., when the country was invaded by the Grteeo- 
Bactrian sovereigns who were at that time being- ousted from 
their own Bactrian dominions. Then from about 30 B.C. to 
470 A.D. the Kushan tribe of the great Yue-chi and their suc- 
cessors front a cognate race, the Little Yue-chi, were the 
predominant power; and from 470 to about 550 A.D. the 
Ephthalites or White Huns are supposed to have been in 
authority. The battle in which the White Huns are believ- 
ed to have been finally defeated by a Hindu king- Yikrama- 
ditya (about A.D. 544), is said by Albituni to have been 
fought “ in the region of Karur between Multan and the 
castle of Loni,” but the identification of this Karur with 
the town of Kahror in the Multan District is very doubt- 
ful. 


The next indication of events in the early history of 
Multan is derived from the. writings of eaily Arab geo- 
graphers’ in which Multan figures as the capital of an im- 
portant province of the kingdom of Sindh. At the time 
when the Arabs first penetrated the valley of the Indus, the 
country was ruled by Chach, a Brahman, who had usurped 
the throne on the death of Rahasi Rai, the last monarch of 
a dynasty bearing the name of Eai. With regard to this 
dynasty no detailed information is extant. t The Chachndma , 
however, relates that Siharas, father of Sahasi Rai, had di- 
vided his kingdom into four provinces, the most northern 
of which had its capital at Multan, and extended as far as 
the borders of Kashmir.* The date of Chach’s usurpation 
is fixed by Sir H. Elliot as A.H. 10, corresponding- to A.D. 
031. | Having seized upon Alor, the capital of the Rai 
dynasty, he marched northwards into the province of Multan, 
which w.as held by Malik Bajhra. a relative of Sahasi Rai. 
Crossing the Bias, which then had an independent course. 


* Collected in Elliot’s “ History of India-. - ’ Yol. I. 

+ The Chachndma mentions the names of three kings — Sahasi Rai, 
his father Siharas, and his grandfather Sahasi Rai I: the Tufat-nl- 
l-irdm mentions two additional names (see Elliot, Hist. Ind., I., p. 405). 
Another Arah History — the 3ta}ma-i-icdriddt — assigns to the dynasty 
an antiquity of two thousand years. 

J Chachndma. Elliot, Hist. Ind.. 1.. p. 139. 

S Hist., Ind., I., p. 414. 
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CHAPTER 1 B - 116 ^ edted *°?ot Bajhra, and having occupied the fort 
History. biEEa, on the Ham, opposite Multan, crossed over to the 

atoof, /-> V 4-1,., 7x1 • 


History. 

Early period 


. * X ~ KJ V LI J LXlti 

siege of the capital city. Alter a stout resistance Bajlirs. 
retired within the walls, and having made an unsuccessful 
application for help to the iiaja ot Kashmir, at last sur- 
rendered upon honorable terms. Prom Multan, Chach pro- 
ceeded to subdue Brahmapui, Kahror and Ashahar, cities oi 
the Multan province, and tnen marching northwards, and 
penetrating apparently im_> the lower Himalayas, there hxed 
the boundary between In- kingdom and that of Kashmir." 
Chacli died in A.D. 6<1, and was succeeded by his brother 
Chandar, who is saia to have oeen a zealous adherent ot the 
Buddhist faith, t Chandar was succeeded in A.D. 679 by 
his nephew Daiiir, -on oi Chach. 

Towards the end or the year 641 A.D., while Chach 
was still alive, the tuine.se pilgrim Biuen Tsang came, via 
Sindh, to Muhan. The account ot his travels merely states 
briefly that leaving the r nr lit hank of the Indus, he arrived 
at the kingdom Mu-lo-san-pu-iu " ( Mula-sthana-pura ; , 
and continues with a -iiort description of the Sun-temple 
in the city. Hiuen Tsang's account of the Punjab kingdoms 
of that day is not easily reconciled with the accounts given 
by the Arab historian*, hut deserves credit on account o: 
his general truthfulness and aceuiaey. 

Arab sum. — him . a 790 — 970 A. D. 


One is apt to roiget that when Hiuen Tsang visited 
Multan twenty years of the Hijra eia had already passed, 
and that within twenty years oi his departure the Arabs 
were knocking at :he gates or >iudh. The Arabs were, it 
is true, restrained by vaiior.s considerations from any im- 
mediate incursions into India, and they had set about the 
conquest of Spain before they laid hands on the Indus 
valley, but in due lime and within seventy years of the visit 
J of the Buddhist pilrrim the Muhammadan conqueror stood 
y in his footsteps at Multan. The piratical outrages of the 
tc Meds of lower Sindh had roused the spirit of the Caliph, 
ci and a victorious army led by a passionate general of eighteen 
years of age surged up the valley of the Indus, defeating 
the remnants of the dynasty of Chach and capturing fortress 
after fortress till Multan itself was reached. 


Muhammadanism, having thus been introduced into 
Multan, was not again repulsed. It would he a mistake, now- 
ever, to imagine that the district became at once the Muham- 
madan country that it now is. The invading force was but 
small in numbers, and far removed from its supports, so that 
the occupation of the district was in the main a military one. . 


* Chachwima, Elliot. Hist. Ind., I., p. 144. 
t Ibid, 152-63. 
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The Governor himself lived in a cantonment some miles from CHAPTER I, B. 
Multan, and there appears to have been a subordinate T~ 

Governor at Kahror, but the majority of the people of the ’ ” y ‘ 

district were, as before, Rajput unbelievers. The conquerors Early period, 
must have been largely Arabs, but it was only by degrees 
that anything like a permanent immigration of true or nomi- 
nal Arabs took place : there is no Svad or Kuresh. family 
of note in the district that traces its advent from any date be- 
fore the Ghaznavide invasion, and there is no tradition (other 
than that of the conversion of the Dhudis of Diwan Chawali 
Mashaikh) which points to any general conversions of the 
natives during- the first three centuries of Muhammadan 
occupation. The Hindu populations, lying- along- the bank- 
of the river, were left much to themselves, they were assessed 
to land levenue and the capitation tax, but their internal 
organization was not intenered with, and their religious 
institutions were, niter the first flush of victory, left undis- 
turbed 

As time passed on the power of the Caliphate began to 
weaken, and by the end oi the 9th century Multan was, tor- 
all practical purposes, independent of Baghdad. How the 
local governors continued to maintain their power against 
the natives it is not easy to say : it is possible that, as Masudi 
says, the possession of the Sun-temple was their safeguard, 
but nioie probably the Punjab and Delhi powers, though 
much renowned in story, were really too wean to have much 
effect on the Muhammadan garrison of Multan, while the 
Salii dynasties to the north were fully occupied in resisting- 
Mussalman aggression in the direction of Kandahar and 
Kabul. At all events we hear of no wars, and the district 
remained for three centuries the outpost of Islam in India, 
while practically the whole of the rest of what is now known 
as the Punjab remained under Hindu rulers. 

Chronicle. 

664. The Arabs invaded che Indus Valley. Firishta (Briggs i, 4) 
says that they penetrated to Multan, but A1 Biladuri (Ell. i, 116) does 
not expressly state this to have been the case. 

712. Muhammad Kasim marches triumphantly from lower Sindh 
up the Indus Valley, defeats Raja Dahir near Sakkar, and presses 
on towards Multan. After taking Askalanda (supposed to be the 
modern Uch)*, he attacked Sikka (a fort lying apparently immediately 
opposite Multan on the south bank of the Ravi), and ultimately 
gained Multan itself. 

The following is the account of the campaign given bv A1 Biladuri 
(d. A. D. 892-3, Ell. i, 122): — 

‘ Muhammad advanced towards Alsaka, a town on this side of 
the Bias, which was captured by him and is now in ruins. He then 

* The Ravi then probably flowed south of the city of Multan. 

Askalanda (var. Alakanda. Akaslanda, A’dkanda, &c.) has been identi- 
fied. very doubtfully, with Uch. The site of Sikka is unknown - 
possibly it was on the mounds south of the City Railway Station 
where the shrine of Mai Pakdaman now stands. 
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crossed the Bias and went towards Multan, where, in the action uhieli 
ensued.^ Zaida. the son of linur, or the tribe of Tai, covered himself 
with glory. The infidels retreated in disorder into the town and 
Muhammad commenced the siege, but the provisions being exhausted 
the Mussalmans were reduced to eat asses. Then came there forward 
an old man who sued for quarter and pointed out to them an aqueduct, 
by which the inhabitants were supplied with drinking water from rhe 
river of Basmad. It flowed within the city into a reservoir like a well 
which they call talob. Muhammad destroyed this water-course, where- 
on the inhabitants oppressed with thirst surrendered at discretion. He 
massacred the men capable of bearing arms, but the children were 
taken captives as well as the ministers of the temple to the number of 
six thousand.’ 

The author of the Chach-nama, which was written before 750 A.D., 
gives a somewhat different account. ;EU. i, 203 feqq.) : — 

‘ When he had settled an airs with Kaska, he left the fort, crossed 
the Bias and reached the stronghold of Askalanda, the people ot 
which, being informed of the arrival ot the Arab army, came out to 
fight. The ldolators were defeated and threw themselves into the fort. 
They began ;o shoot arrows and fling stones from the mangonels on 
the walk. The battle continued for seven days, and the nephew of the 
chief of Multan, who was in the fort or that city, made such attacks 
that the army began to be distressed for provisions; but at last the 
chief of Askalanda came out m the night time and threw himself into 
the fort of Sikka, which is a large rort on the south bank of the 

Bavi Muhammad Kasim, with the army, proceeded towards Sikka 

Multan. It was a fort on the south bank of the Ravi, and Bajhra 
Taki, grandson of Bajhra (daughter's son) was in it. When he re- 
ceived the intelligence he commenced operations. Every day when 
the army of the Arabs advanced towards the fort, the enemy came 
out and fought, and for 17 days they maintained a fierce conflict. 
Bajhra passed over the Ravi and went into Multan. In consequence 
of the death of bis friends Muhammad Kasim had sworn to destroy 
the fort, so lie ordered his men to pillage the whole city. He then 
crossed over towards Multan at the ferry below the cit.v. and Baihra 
came out to take the field. That day the battle raged from morning 
till sun-ct. and when the world like dav-lahourer. covered nself 
with the blanket of darkness, the king of the heavenly host covered 
himself with the veil of concealment, and all retired to their tents. 
The next day when the morning dawned from the horizon, and earth 
was illumined fighting again commenced, and many men were slain 
on both sides; hut the victory remained still undecided. For a space 
of two months mangonels and ghazraks were used, and stones and 
arrows were thrown from the wall of the fort. At last provisions 
became exceedingly scarce in the camp, and the price of an ass’s head 
was raised to 500 dirhams. When the chief Gursiya, son of Chandar. 
nephew of Dahir. saw that the Arabs were in no way disheartened, but, 
on the contrary, were confident, and that lie had no prospect of 
relief, he went to wait on the king of Kashmir. The next day. when 
the Arabs reached the fort and the fight commenced, no place was 
found suitable for digging a mine until a person came out of the fort 
and sued for mercy. Muhammad Kiisim gave him protection, and he 
pointed out a place towards the north on the hanks of a river. A mine 
was dug, and in two or three days the walls fell down and the fort 
was taken. Six thousand warriors were put to death and all their 
relations and dependents were taken as slaves. Protection was given 
to the merchants, artizans and the agriculturists When Muham- 

mad Kasim had settled terms with the principal inhabitants of Multan 
he erected a Jama Masiid and minarets, and he appointed the Amir 
Hand Nasr. son of Walid F min an i. its Governor. He left Kharim. 
son of Abul Malik Taman in the fort of Bramhapfir. on the hanks 
of the Jhelum. which was called Sobnr , 'Shore?). Akrama, son of 
Rihan Shami, was appointed Governor of the territo-v round Multan, 
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and Alimad. son of Harima, son of Atba Madaui. 
Governor of the forts of Aitahad and Karnr." 


appointed 
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After this Muhammad Kasim had marched some distance north- 
ward when he was recalled by orders trom the Caliph the well-known 
story of this sudden recall and its tragic results is recorded in most 
histories of India. 

After Kasim’s death no further information is forthcoming, except^ 
that Multan was once more taken by the Arabs in the Caliphate of 
Mansur, 753 — 774 and once again in that of Mutasim billali (833 — 841) 

[A1 Biladuri in Ell. i, 127 — 1281. 

In 871 the low r er Indus Valley fell into the hands of Yakub bin 
Lais, and shortly after that event we find two kingdoms established, 
one with its capital at Mansura near the present Haidarabad, and the 
other with its headquarters at Multan. 

The Geographer Masudi visited Multan, of which he gave the fol- 
lowing account in his “ Meadows of Gold”:— ’‘As for the king of 
Multan, I have said that the throne is in the family of Osama, son 
of Loa, son of Ghalib, and he is the possessor ot an army and of 
fortifications. Multan is one of the big Muslim frontiers, around 
which are a hundred and twenty thousand hamlets and villages ac- 
cording to the count and enumeration. In Multan, as I have said, 
is the famous idol of Multan which is visited by people from the 
farthest confines of Sindh and India who bring native offerings of 
money and jewels and aloes wood and all kinds of perfumes and 
thousands of people make the pilgrimage to it. And most of the 
revenues of the king of Multan are derived from the best parts of 
the pure aloes wood of qamor which is brought to the idol and is 
worth two hundred dinars a rnaund and which receives the mark of 
a signet ring like wax; as well as from other wonderful things which 
are brought to the idol. And if the infidel kings descend upon 
Multan and the Muslims are unable io put them to flight they 
threaten them with the destruction or mutilation of this idol and upon 
that the armies depart. And my visit to Multan took place after 
the year 300* and the reigning king then was Abu I.ihab-nl-Munahbih. 
son of Asad, the Qureshi of the house of Osama.” 

About 951. the Geographer Istakbri wrote his • Books of the Cli- 
mates ’ in which he says, ‘ Mansura is more fertile than Multan.’ (Ra- 
verty J. A. S. B. 1892. page 190. translates * Multan has a large hisor 
but Mansura is the more populous.’) At half a parsang from Multan 
there is a, large cantonment (lofty edifices — Ravertyi which is the abode 
of the chief, who never enters Multan except on Fridav when he goes on 
the back of an elephant, in order to ioin in the Praver of that day. The 
Governor is of the tribe of Kuraish (Raverty adds — ‘the descendant 
ot bamson of Luwai who seized upon Multan ’) and is not subject to 
the ruier of Mansura. but reads the khutha in the name of the 
Khalifa. Sam and is a small eitv situated like Multan, on the east 

tf ie river Mihran; between each of these places and the river 
the distance is two parsangs.+ The water is obtained from wells.' 

. e P e -°P' e . Multan wear trousers, and most of them speak Per- 
sian and Sindhi as in Mansura.’ (Ell. i, 28-29). 1 

In 976 Ibn Haukal visited Tndia for the second time, and <dves 
very much the same account of Multan as Tstakhri does. 

The K arm. vita \s in Multan — A. D 970 1°06 

Ihe karm&frftiifl. 

As the Caliphate grew weaker, the tendency to schism 
in Persia and elsewhere increased, and in 891, one Abdulla 

* A. D. 915-16 Circ. 

+ The position of Samand or Basmad is not known. The canton- 
Jm nt i ’Iso 76 ' 1 *° WaS kn ° Wn aS Jandr ™b Jandrar. Jandur, &c. See 
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CHAPTER L B. (called ‘ Karmat ’ Iroiu his using' in confidential comniuniea- 
Hiitory tions the minute Arabic writing' so termed) came into notice 
a- a follower of the Ismailian=, one of the most dangerous 
The Karmatian?. of the Ali-ite sects in the East. This Abdulla started a doc- 
trine that everything was allowable, and proceeded to carry 
out his views with violence. Syria was invaded, Basra and 
Eufa were taken, and even Mecca was pillaged, and the black 
stone removed. His followers were soon afterwards ignorni- 
niously defeated in Egypt and Irak, and appear gradually 
to have pushed themselves and their doctrines into the Indus 
Talley, where towards the end of the IGth century they seized 
Multan, destined the Hindu temple, and altered the site o: 
the orthodox mosque. At that period a iamily of Lodi 
Balkans had obtained possession of the whole Punjab frontiei 
from a little south of Peshawar to Multan, and the governors 
of this family seem shortly to have come under the Kar- 
niatian influence. Already owning a very loose allegiance 
to the Ghuznavide monaiclm, they now became specially 
obnoxious to that zealous detender of the Faith, Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who twice marched against them, and ultimately de- 
ported the governor Daud Lodi from Multan to Afghanistan. 
This Daud was shortly afterwards released by Mahmud - 
successor Masaud, but Multan still continued to be steeped 
in heresy and we find among the Karmatiaiis of the day a 
Puiju of the native Sunn a family, who appears to have en- 
joyed eonsideiable power in the district. The country, how- 
ever. remained nominally subject to the Ghaznavides, until 
they in their turn were overthrown by Muhammad Ghori, who 
in tiie course oi his expeditions passed several times thiough 
Multan and on one occasion is recorded to have ‘ delivered 
that place from the hands of the Karmatians.’ Thi- is the 
last we hear of this sect in Multan which had been moie oi 
less in their hands for two centuries. 

The result of the sectarian wars appears to have been 
unfavourable to the prosperity of the city and tbe distinct; 
for when the Gardezi Syads first immigrated to Multan in the 
leign of Sultan Bairani Shah (1118 — 1152) the city is said to 
have been utterly deserted. The Gardezi Syads — who, it 
may be noted, are to this day Shias— appear to have got pos- 
session of a good deal of land along the old course of the 
Ravi as far north as the middle of the Kabfrwala tahsil and 
Sheikh Yusuf Gardezi, their chief, is the first of the great 
company of Muhammadan preachers of whom we hear so 
much in the next period. 

Chronicle. 

Circa 970 A. D. — Firishta says (Briggs i, 9) ‘ During the reign of 
the Samani kings the Afghans formed a harrier between the king- 
doms of Multan and Lahore, and thus we find the Samani troops always 
limited their predatory excursions to Sind and Tatta. When the 
government of Ghazni devolved on Alaptagin, his general Sabuktagin 
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frequently invaded the provinces of Multan and Laghman, carrying CHAPTER 1, B. 

away its inhabitants as slaves in spue ot the Arglians. Jaipal, the 

Raja of Lahore, concerted measures with the Bhattia Baja to obtain History, 
the services of Sheikh Hamid, an Aighan. who, being appointed 
Governor of Multan and Laghman, placed garrisons of Afghan troops The Karmatians. 
m those districts.’ 

97G. — ‘ On the death of Alaptagin, Sabuktagin succeeded to Lis 
power: and Sheikh Hamid, perceiving that his own country would, 
in all probability, suffer in the incursions with which Sabukta_ln 
threatened India united himself with that prince. Sabuktagm from 
motives of policy avoided the district of Sheikh Hamid by every means 
in his power.’ (Firishta, Briggs i. 9b 

980. — The Karmatians under Jalnm ibn Shaiban took Multan, 
destroyed the idol temple and built a new mosque in place of the ’id 
one. (Alb. Saeh. i, 116). 

1004. Mahmud of Ghazni passed through the province of Multan 
on his way to Bhatia. The province of Multan appears to have ex- 
tended up to the Salt Range, and Bhatia is supposed by Elliot to be 
Bhera (ii. 441). [Firishta Br. i, OS], 

1005. — ‘ Sheikh Hamid Lodi, the first ruler of Multan, had paid 
tribute (done homage) to Amir Sabuktagin. and after him his grand- 
son Ahul Fath Daud. the son of Ne.sjr. the son of Hamid A'uil Fath 
Daud now having abandoned the tenets of the faithful hod at this 
time shaken off his allegiance.’ He obtained the assistance of Ana-no- 
pal of Lahore who was. however, defeated by Mohmiid. who then 
‘ entered Multan by the route of Bhatinda.’ Mahmud besieged Multan 
for seven days, hut hearing of an invasion of Herat, retired after 
receiving the submission of Ahul Fath. (Firishta i. 41). The Tarikhi 
Yamini says 1 he took Multan by assault and treated the people with 
severity.’ (Ell. ii. 32). The Kamil-ut-tawarikh (Ell. ii. 248). says 
the invasion was prompted by Ahul Fatli’s inclination to heresv. and 
by his having induced the people of the country to follow his opinions : 
on hearing of Anandpal’s defeat Abu! Fath sent his property to Seran- 
dip and evacuated Multan. Mahmud finding the people infatuated 
in this heresy besieged the place and took it by storm. 

1010. — Mahmud was under the necessity of marching to Multan 
which had revolted, and having cut off a number of the inficle’ in- 
habitants and brought Daud. the son of Kasir. to Ghazni, he ooufued 
him in the fort of Glmrnk (or Tabrak) for life. (Firishta i. 50.' 

Hamid FUa says ‘ Mahmud made war with Xawasa (the grandson), 
ruler of Multan: conquered that country: converted the people to 
Islam : put to death the ruler of Multan, and entrusted the govern- 
ment of that country to another chief.’ (Ell. i’i. 65). 

Kill. Mahmud nf+er taking Thanesar retired from that cmr-nv 
because he had not vet rendered Multan a province of his own 
government. (Firishta i. 52). The Geographer. Albiruni. seerr.s to 
have spent some time in Multan at this period. (J.A.S.B. 1 5 P2. 

P. 187). 

1024. — Mahmud passed through Multan on his way to Pomnath 
Wo Aimer. He returned to Ghazni via Sindh and Multan (Fi-'^tn 
i. 69—78). 

1027. — Mahmud, in order to fight ‘ the Jats who lived in the .Tud 
mountains’ (i.r.. probably the Salt Range) came to Multan, built a 
fleet of boats there and had a great naval battle with the Jats. 

(Firishta i. 82). 

1030. — Masaud Ghaznavi released Daud. (Ell. i. 491). Masaud 
himself had at one time been Governor of Multan under his father. 

(Ravertv Tab. Nas. 91). 

10-32. — In the sacred books of the Druses there is a curious letter 
written in 10-32 by Baha-ud-din. the chief apostle of Hamza ‘to the 
Unitarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and to Sheikh Ibn 
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CHAPTER I, B. Sumar, Raja Hal in particular ’ bidding the latter ‘ arise and bring 

hack Daud the younger into the true religion, for Masaud only deliver- 

History. ed hint from prison and bondage, that you might accomplish the minis- 
try with which you were charged against Abdulla, his nephew, and all 
The Karmatians. the inhabitants of Multan.' The letter would seem to show that the 
Sumras were powerful in Multan at the time and were Karmatians. 
(Ell. i, 4911. — 

1042. — Nami, grandson of Mahmud Ghaznavi. was made governor 
of Peshawar and Multan : but Sultan Modud shortly afterwards sent 
a force to Multan against him, which attacked and slew him. (Firishta 
i, 116). 

1049. — The Afghans seized on the Indus Valley, but were defeated 
by Ali bin Rabbia. who came to Peshawar from Ghazni, and ‘ having 
reduced Multan and Sindh, subdued by force of arms the Afghans 
who had declared their independence in that country.’ (Firishta i, 
129). 

1118. — Muhammad Balin, the rebellious viceroy of Sultan Bairam 
Ghaznavi, advanced to oppose the king as far as Multan. A battle 
ensued : but ‘ the curse of ingratitude fell like a storm on the head 
of the perfidious rebel, who in his flight, with his sons and attendants 
sank into a deep quagmire wherein thc->- all perished ’ (Firishta i. 
151). 

1175. — Shahab-ud-din Muhammad Ghori having conquered Gar-dez. 
led his forces to Multan and delivered that place from the hands of 
the Karmatians who had regained possession of it some years 
previously. iFU. ii. 298, Tali. Nas. Firishta i. 157. Rav. Tab. Nas, 
449). 

1176. — He again sub.lued the province of Multan and marched 
against T T ch. iFirisbta i. 169). 

1178. — He again passed through Multan and Teh on his way to 
Guzerat (Firishta i. 170). 

1186. — Muhammad Ghori took Lahore and put it in charge of Ali 
Karmakh Mali of Multan. (Firishta i. 171. Rav. Tab. Nas. 454). 

1192-93. — Hindustan having rebelled, Muhammad Ghori advanced 
to Lahore rid Multan, where he conferred titles and offices on all who 
had been firm to his interest. (Firishta i. 174). 

1203. — Muhammad Ghori was defeated in TurkLtan : then ‘ Aibak 
Bak, one of the most confidential servants of the State, an officer of 
high rank in the army, fled from the field of battle, and carried away 
the impression that bv heavenly visitation the blessed person of the 
king had met with a misfortune and been slain. He fled with the 
speed of the wind to Multan, and on his arrival went immediately to 
Mir Dad Hasan, the lord of a standard.’ (Raverty says Amir Dad, i.e., 
Chief Justice, under Amir Muhammad. Governor of Lahore and 
Multan, Tab. Xas_ 476), ‘ and told him that lie had a private message 
from the king. Amir Dad Hasan retired with him into his closet 
where the assassin pretending to whisper into his ear. drew a dagger 
and stabbed him to the heart. He then ran instantly to the court- 
yard where he proclaimed aloud that he had killed the traitor Amir 
Daud in obedience to the king’s command, and producing a false 
order and commission to assume the government, he was acknowledged 
by the army and the people.’ (Taj-ul-Maasir. Ell. ii. 233. and Firishta 
i. 182). This led to an outbreak of flip Khokhars who were then 
powerful between the Chenab and the Salt Range, hut ‘ Balia-ud-din 
Muhammad. Governor of Sangwan. with his brother who held lands 
(akta) within the borders of Multan, accompanied by many of the 
chief people of the city, marched out against them. Ultimately the 
Khokhars were thoroughly defeated on the Jhelum : hut Muhammad 
Ghori was shortly afterwards (1205) assassinated bv the Gakkhars, in 
the Rawalpindi District. 
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The Mogkal Invasions — A. D. 1206—1523. CHAPTER I, B 

In. 1218 Cliingiz invaded Western Turkestan, and for History, 
tlie next three centuries the history oi Multan is practically 
the histoiy oi ihe incursions from Western and Central Asia Invasions 

to which the Moghai invasion or Chingiz gave rise. 

The centre oi Muhammadan authority in India during 
the period was Delhi, and the normal condition or Multan 
was that oi nominal subjection to the Delhi kings, but twice 
during the period Multan was ior all practical purposes a 
separate kingdom independent or Delhi, viz., lit 1210-1227, 
when the energetic Slave Governor, Xasir-ud-diu Kubacha. 
ruled over Multan and Sindh, and again in 1445-1527 when 
the Langahs governed the district independently ot the Delhi 
Enrperors. At times, too, the province wa> held by vigorous 
governors who, though unable to secure independence, were 
powerful faetois in the dynastic changes o: me time. Such 
were Malik Sabir Khan, who in 123b joined in the con- 
spiracy to put Eazia Begam on the throne ; Bahrain Abia or 
Kishlu Khan who, in 1321, acted as the right hand nun 
of Crhias-nd-din T ugh [ok in the latter's >uece-stul usurpa- 
tion; and Syad Khizr Khan, who marched to Delhi in 1414 
and there founded the Syad dynasty which la-md 3-i years. 

We get but little light trow, the historians a- to the character 
of the government under each ruler, and the details given 
as regarding the various degrees ot seventy or ability with 
which sovereigns like Ala-ud-din Khiiji. Gliin'-ad-din Tugli- 
lak, and Feroz Shah Tughlak odnTniuered their eiupites. 
can scarcely be taken -as applying’ in any completeness to terri- 
tories so far from Delhi as Multan and Kelt. We may take 
it as very probable tha* the inteiior administration of the 
district was equally neglected by all or nearly all tlie numer- 
ous governors and kings that ruled it. and that their atten- 
tion was mainly fixed on repelling the hideous and incessant 
ravages of the Moglial hordes from Khurasan and Central 
Asia. 

There is an oft-quoted pas-age in the poems of Amir 
Khusrau which indicate- the manner in which these pagan 
invaders were viewed by tlie Moslems of India. ' There were 
more than a thousand Tatar infidel- he write-. ‘ and warrior? 
of other tribe-, riding on camels, great commanders in battle, 
all with steel-like bodies clothed in cotton ; with faces like 
fire, with caps of sheep skin, with their head- shorn. Their 
eyes were so narrow and piercing that they might have bored 
a hole in a brazen vessel. Their stink was more horrible 
than their colour. Their faces were set on their bodie- as 
if they bad no necks. Their cheek 5 resembled -off leather 
bottles, full of wrinkle- and knots. Their no-es extended 
front cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek bone to 
cheek bone. Thrir nostrils resembled rotten graves, and from 
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. them the hair descended as tar as the lips. Their moustaches 
were of extravagant length. They had but scanty beards 
about their chins. Their chest? of a colour half black, half 
white were so covered with lice that the3' looked like sesame 
growing on a had soil. Their whole body indeed was covered 
with these insects, and their skin as rough and grainy as 
shagreen leather, fit only to be converted into shoes. They 
devoured dogs and pigs with their nasty teeth.’ 

Such were the Moghals as they first appeared to the 
nations of Hindustan. As time went on the invading armies 
became less strange, numbers of them from time to time settled 
down in the country, they had gradually mixed with the 
inhabitants of Iran and Turan ; they had adopted the tenets 
of Islam, and ultimately when the last Central Asian in- 
vasion placed Babar on tbe throne, the invaders were little, 
if at all, less civilized than the nations which they invaded. 
Without attempting to enter into the controverted questions 
regarding the ethnological relationship of Turks, Moghals 
and Tartars, it will suffice for us to notice that at least 
ten important invasions of the southern Punjab by these 
Central Asian hordes are recorded in the three centimes be- 
tween 1221 and 1528. First there was tbe celebrated escape, 
described by Gibbon, of Jalal-ud-din Khwarizm Shah across 
the Indus pursued by the hosts of Chingiz, an episode which 
drew upon Multan the hostility both of pursuers and pur- 
sued (1221 — 1224). Then in 1239 another tribe, tbe Karlugh 
Turks, being ousted from Ghazni raided Multan, and were 
followed by a pursuing host of Moghals under Xuin Mungu- 
tab. In 1257 the Moghals under Kuin Saleh were treacher- 
ously invited to Multan to aid the local Governor in his in- 
trigues, and were only dissuaded from wholesale massacre 
by a handsome bribe. In 1284 the Moghal raiders, under 
Timur Khan, defeated and killed the Prince Muhammad, 
known as the Martyr Prince, who then ruled in Multan. In 
1305 an invasion under Aibak Khan was repelled by the re- 
doubtable warrior Ghazi Beg Tughlak, who is said to have 
twenty-nine times defeated the invading hordes. In 1327 a 
force under Turmsharin Khan overran the district, and only' 
retreated on payment of a bribe. In 1397 came Tamerlane 
himself, whose troops occupied Fell and Multan, sacked 
Tulamha, raided the Khokhars of the Ravi Yalley and pass- 
ed on across the Bias to Pakpattan and Delhi! In 1430 
Shah Rukh, the grandson of Tamerlane, dispatched a force 
against the province, which had advanced to the very gates 
of the city before it was defeated. Then in 1524-25 we find 
the Arghun Turks, who had been driven from Kandahar to 
Sindh, pressing up against the province, and after a long 
siege occupying and sacking the city. And finally, in 1528, 
came the peaceful transfer of the province to the emissaries 
of the last great invader, Babar. For three centuries this 
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unhappy district bore the brunt of the great racial tlistur- CHAPTER I f Bi 

hances caused by the Central Asian upheavals. The difficul- 

ties of the Khaibar route and (for a great part of the time) History, 
’he powerful hostility of the northern Gakkhais, drove the yioghal Inracom. 
majority of the invading ho'-ts to attempt the Multan route to 
Hindustan, a route which, while the Gliaggar and Sutlej still 
held their ancient courses, had much more to recommend it 
than in the centuries which followed. The Multan District, 
therefore, which in the ninth and tenth centuries constituted 
an outwork of Western Islam against Eastern Paganism, 
became in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the fore- 
most carrier of Indian Muhammadanism against The pagan- 
ism and barbarism whi'h swept upon it from the West. That 
the district can have had any real prosperity during these 
prolonged periods oi ince-sant raiding it is impossible to be- 
lieve. The fact that an important commercial route ran 
through Multan cave a cm tain amount of intermittent pros* 
perity to the city, but in the district there was probably 
little enough cf cultivation, except in tire strips of alluvial 
soil along the Chenab, Bias and the Ghara. 

As regards the races who cultivated the mil during these 
clays of distress we Lave little or no information. Very few 
of the land-owning races of to-day can trace their advent to 
a period before the establishment of the Langah power in 
the fifteenth century. With the exception of the Langahs 
themselves and of the Biloch tribes which joined them we 
rani no notice of any invaders settling down upon the so«*. 

The tribes of Moghal or Turk origin who from time to time 
became domiciled in the country, must have become absorbed 
among the people and may be now represented by some of 
the numerous petty disjointed clan? of the district which can 
give no account of their origin. The effect probably of the 
Moghal invasions was to break up and drive away the larger 
tribal units, especially on the western edge of the district, 
leaving the way open for the miscellaneous and haphazard 
colonization which forms the basis of the ‘ colluvies gentium - 
now presented to our eyes. 

In one respect indeed the devastation of Khurasan and 
Western Iran was to the benefit of this part of India, for 
it led to the settling of a considerable number of pious and 
learned men, most of whom no doubt passed on towards Delhi 
but many of whom stayed to bless Multan with their presence. 

The preliminary’ disturbances of Ghori times had driven the 
Gardezi Syads to this district. A little later came a family 
of Kureshis from Khwarizm which settled at Kot Karor near 
Leiah and which gave birth to the famous Sheikh Baha-ud- 
din Zakaria or Bahawal Haqq, who, after traversing nearly 
the whole Muhammadan world, chose Multan as his place 
of residence. To Multan also about the same time came 
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Pir Shams Tabrez from Sabzawar and Kazi Kutb-ud-din from 
Eashan : fo Pakpattan came Baba Farid Shakarganj : to 
Delhi (Lv '' v 'iy <>t Multan > cam? Khmaju Kutb-ud~din Bakh- 
tiar Iv.i !\ i : and to b ch came S-akid -juial, the founder of 
many -anon families in Multan, Muzaffargarh and Baha- 
waljmr. In the same i m . ■ ■ d aio-c c . ,1 . . t-uycvar, vrlio-e 
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CL rnnich ' . 

1210. — Mn’ik Xasir-uJ-di.i Kubacha one of l'-'q trained slaves of 
Muhammad Ghovi, and son-in-law of Saltan Eutb-ud-diu. marched 
towards Sindh, and seized Uch and Multan. (Firishta i, 203. Tab. 
Nas. Ell. ii. 301-21. He was ‘ a mail of the highest intelligence, 
cleverness, experience, discretion and acumen.’ He set himself up as 
an independent sovereign, and issued coins with bilingual Hindi and 
Arabic inscriptions. (Thomas Path. Kings, p. 100-1). and his power 
at one time extended from Sirhind to Sindh. 

1221. — Jalal-ud-din Mankbarni. Khworizm Shah, was pursued I v 
the armies of Chingiz Khan to the banks of the Indus. Shortly 
afterwards the ?>loghal General Tnrtai advanced to Bhc-rn and thou to 
Multiin. ‘ but as there were no stones there lie ordered that td'e nopulr- 
tion of Bhera should be turned cut to make float- of wood and lo-'d 
them with stones for the mania nick-. So thev floated them down the 
river, and when thev arrived at Mnit.sn, He mnrinnioks were set to 
work and threw down many ramparts of the fort, which was nearly 
taken when the excessive heat of the weather pot a stop to their 
operations.’ (Jah.nnkusha. Ell. ii. ?02>. The Rozat-us-safa says the 
Moghals were commanded by Bala Ne— .n, and tint owing to the 
excessive heat ‘ the Multanis escaped from that Bala (calamity).’ (Ell 
ii, 550). The Ain-i-Akbari gives tlm name of the general as Turrnatai 
Novian. and pa's he actually took dTnlt-n. but v.h-.t Kubacha by 
opening his treasury repaired the disaster. (Jar. iii, 344. see also 
T?,av Tab. Nas. 535). Hownrili sows Hat the arm’- was commanded 
bv two generals. Bela and Durbai (H.=t. Moug i. 90). Jalal-ud-din 
meantime found bis progress opposed both by Shams-ud-din Alt amsh in 
Hindu-tan and Nn -ur-ud-diu hi Multan: lie accordingly joined with 
the Khokbars who were the enemies of the latter, and his general 
Uzbog Pai fell suddenlv on Nas-ir-ud-d’n at Hob. Kuhacba fled to 
Bhakkar and alien back to Mu’tan, which Uzheg Pa> invested. Uzheg 
Pai seems to have struck coins at Multan in anticipation of taking 
the citv. (Thomas Path. Kings, p. 99). hut the siege had to he raised. 
(Jah.nnkusha. Ell. ii. 396-7). Jalal-ud-din passed through Multan 
territorv again next year on his way to Sindh. (Do). 


* The name is said to ' e derived from the Turkish bubo, a short coat 
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1224. — ■' After the victory of Xandana. Tan (or Toil, for Turtai]), CHAPTER I, B. 

the Moghal prince came with a large army to the walls ot the city of 

Multan and besieged that strong place tor lorry clays. During tins History, 
war and invasion Malik Nasir-ucl-din opened his treasures and lavished 
them munificently among the people. He gave such proof of resolution Moghal Inrmsions. 
energy, wisdom and personal bravery that it will remain on record 
till the day of judgment.’ (Tab. Xas. Ell. ii, 303, and vm xviii). 

[Possibly this is the same siege as that of Turtai recorded above: the 
accounts of this period are somewhat confused.] Firishta ii x, ), says 
Chaghtai Khan commanded the siege in person 

1227. — Shams-ud-din Altainsk of Delhi besieged and took Uch; and 
Xasir-ud-din was drowned, or as some sav drowned himself, m tie 
Indus (Tab. Xas. Ell. ii, 304, iv, 146, Firishta i, 210. iii, 420). M ultar 
fell into the hands of Shams-ud-din and a rare copper coin of this 
king records the fact of his rule in this citv. (Thomas Path. Kings, 
p. 75). Malik Knbir Khan (also known as Izz-cd -din Ayaz) wa- made 
governor of Multan. (Raverty Tab. Xas. p. <25i. 

1236. — Multan ws apparently again in a troubled state for Shams- 
ud-din was starting from Delhi to march against it when he died. 

(Firishta i, 211, others, e.g.. Raverty Tab., p. 623. read ‘ Banian ’ 
not 1 Multan ’ in connection with this incident). Malik Kami- Khar,, 
governor of Multan, in the same year joined in the conspiracy to put 
Razia Regam on the throne: he became governor of Lahore, and was 
succeeded by Malik Karnkash at Multan, but in 1239 Multan was 
restored to him. (Firishta i, 214 — 220, Tab. Kb- Ell. i;. 335. Raverty, 

644). He shortly afterwards rebelled, and according to a local history, 

Razia Begem marched on and to$>k Multan, where she bestowed much 
alms on the noor tc! gave villages in mn.fi to the Kure«ki and Gcrdezi 
families. 


1030 — The Karin gh Turk, Saif-ud-din Hn=au. was driven this year 
1 v'-h ■ i ],v • he MoHirls and seized Multan (Thomas Path. 
Kino? p. 93). He coined monev in his own name. (Raverty in 
,T.1 °s!b. 1=92. p. 157). 

Meantime Kabir Khan assumed sovereignty at Fell, and after 
his (Da th in 1211. his son Tni-ud-dit: several times attacked the 
Karlughs before the gn.tcs of Multan. (Raverty Tab. Nas. 636). 

1215 —A Moghal : rmy under Muin Mangutah attacked IVn: Saif- 
ud-din fled A-oin Multan to Sindh: but the Moahah retired on hearing 
that the Delhi troops bad reached the Bias. (Raverty Tab. Has. 1154, 
Firishta i. 531). 

1246 — The Delhi authorities made an effort to stein the tide of 
the Moghal advance by appointing Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar to a 
lar<Z6 frontier re Foment including IVIuIttin : wlncli vns tnken from tne 
Karluglis. (Firishta i. 235). 

1249. — Malik Hasan Karlugh advanced from Banian: be himself 
wrs slain but the Kerlughs under liis son Xn=ir-ud-din Mubamnmu 
took Multan from Izz-ud-din Balban. who then held it. The Karine is 
vere verv soon afterwards ousted by Slier Khar. (Raverty Tab. X as. 
6=4. 732-792). 

1250. — Malik Izz-ud-din Balban, governor of Fell and Hagor. 
tried to take Multan from Sher Khan but failed. (Raverty J A.b.B.. 
1892. p. 172). In the same rear Akhtiyar-ud-din Kurez, who heM 
Multan for Sher Khan, captured a number of Moghals and sent 
them to Delhi. (Ravertv Tnh. Has. 6==). 

About this period the Sultan Nasir-ud-din visited Multan at least 
omp. and. as usual, showed geeat respect to the sacred families. 


(Firishta ; . 23=-9). 

1254. An insurrection in Sindh caused tiie loss of several forts 

in Multiin, ami Mier Khan was disgraced. Next vear Izz-ud-din 
Balban was made governor of Multan. (Firishta i, 240, Raverty 
J.A.S.B. 1392. 173). 
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1257. — Izz-ud-clin treacherously invited the Moghals; and Kuin 
Saleh, having arrived at Ueh, sent a force against Multan. Multan 
was delivered to the Moghals and the defences of the citadel were 
destroyed. The Saint Bahawal Haqq had to pay down 100,000 dinars 
to save the place from being sacked, and one Chinghiz Khan was 
made Hakim of Multan. (Raverty J.A.S.B. 892, 175, Tab. Nas. 844 
and 1201). D’Ohsson relates that the Moghals retired on hearing of 
the approach of Muhammad Sultan of Delhi, and adds that during 
the reign of Sultan Bahu (Balban 1265-87) Multan became the asylum 
of many Persian princes whose realms had been invaded by the 
Moghals (Hist, des Mongols, iv, 559). 

1270. — Prince Muhammad, son of Ghias-ud-din Balban, was made 
governor of Multan. He twice invited Sheikh Saadi of Shiraz to his 
court at Multan, but the invitation was declined on the plea of age. 
The prince’s intention was to build a Khankah for him in Multan, and 
to endow it with villages for his maintenance. Sheikh Saadi sent 
him a Gulistan and a Bostan written with his own hand : and Saadi’s 
popularitv in India dates from this event. (Firishta i. 259, Tar. Fir. 
Shahi, Ell. iii. HO). It is stated that although the prince was a 
noted patron of poets, he was on bad terms with Sheikh Sadr-ud-din, 
son of Bahawal Haqq. 

12»4 The Moghals under Timur Khan invaded Lahore and Dipal- 

pur and were met bv Prince Muhammad ‘ on the banks of the river 
of Lahore* which runs through part of the Multan province. The 
Moghals were routed, but Muhammad while isolated from his fol- 
Towers was surprised and slain (the incident led to his being Known 
afterwards as the Khan-i-Shahid or Martyred _ Prince). Among the 
captives taken bv the Moghals was the poet Amir Khusrau. (Firishta 
i 269). The son of the deceased prince. Kni Knu«ru. succeeded his 
father in the Government of Multan. (Firishta i, 269). 

1288 Circa— Malik .Talal-ud-din Firoz, afterwards Sultan, was 
made governor of Multan, in order that he might preclude the pos- 
sibility of any invasion bv the Moghals. (Whssaf in Ell. ill, 38). In 
1290 Firoz advanced to Delhi and seized the throne. 

logo __ \rkali Khan son of Sultan Firoz. was made governor of 
Mnltifn On Firoz’s assassination in 1295. hw family fled to Multan 
for protection against Firoz’s nephew Ala-ud-din Khilii. The latter, 
however , eTlt 40 000 horse after them who bes-eged Mohan for two 
months. 'until the citizens and troops betrayed the princes urto their 
hands (Firishta i. 325). Sheikh Hukn-ud-dm. grandson of Bahawal 
Hnon' is said to have interceded for them hut on their arrival at 
TlelVi' thov were Winded and imprisoned. INasrnt Khan was made 
governo- of Mtdtan. and he shortlv afterwards defeated an mvasmn 
of the Moghals from Sevistan. 

1.30 >5 The Afo^haK under Tvuhak or Aibak Khan, an officer of 

Dua, the Chaghatai Khan of Mawarulna.hr. ravaged Multan : they 
were defeated bv Ghazi Beg Tughlnk and nerished miserable- m the 
deserts (Firishta i. 363. D’Ohsson. iv. 561). See also Oliver in 
J.R.A.S., 1888, p. 99. 

1321.—' When Ghazi Beg of Lahore revolted, Mogh'altagin. governor 
of Multan, ienlous of precedence, refused to join him: he was accord- 
~ ‘ ' Moehal chief of some note in that 


Tartars on twenty-nine occasions and defeated them: hence 
Malik-ul-Ghazi.’ (Thomas Path. Kings, p. ,9_ FI. m 
is said to have left one Taj-ud-din as his governor at Multan. 


fiOb). 


'Probably the Ravi, but possibly the Bias, see Ell. in, 520. 
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1327. — A Moghal force under Turmushrin Khan subdued Multan, CHAPTER I* Be 
but was bribed by Muhammad Tughlak to withdraw. (Firishta i, 413). Hirtory; 

1334. — Ibn Batuta of Tangiers arrived in Multan from Uch. He 
gives the following account of his journey: — Moghal Invasion*. 

‘ From Uch I went to Multan. The city is the capital of Sindh 
and the Amir-ul-umara of the province lives there. Ten kos on this 
side one has to cross a river which is narrow and deep and impassable 
except by boats. Here travellers are interrogated and their property 
examined. At that time every merchant had to pay a fourth of his 
merchandise as toll as well as 7 dinars per horse. Two years after I 
reached Hindustan the king abolished all this toll ; and when the 
country was under the Abasside Caliph there had been no dues except 
the usar and zakat. I dreaded the examination of merchandise for 
my packages though containing little enough looked large, and I feared 
lest the whole should be opened : but Kutb-u!-Mulk sent a military 
nffippT- from Multan with orders that mv baggago aboulrl not be 
searched, for which I thanked C4od. We stopped that night on the 
river bank and early in the morning there came to me one Dahkan 
Samarkandi, a postal officer, who was the king’s news-writer. After 
meeting him I went in his company to the ruler of Multan who in 
those days was Ivutb-ul-Mulk, a great and accomplished ruler. When 
I came to him he got up to greet me and gave me a place at his side. 

I offered as presents a slave, a horse, and raisins and almonds ; these 
last do not grow in that country and are imported as curiosities from 
Khurasan. The Amir sat on a raised platform covered by a carpet 
and by him sat Salar, the Kazi of the city, and a Ivhatib whose name 
I forget. To the rigirt and left were the military officers and behind 
him stood armed men, while the army marched past in front. A 
number of bows were lying there, and any one in the army who 
wished to display his skill in archery took up a bow and drew it, and 
if any one wished to display his skill in horsemanship, he ran his 
lance at a small drum that was rttached to a low wall, or played 
Chnughan with a ball that was lying there. Men were promoted 
according to the skill shown by them on the=e occasions. When we 
had saluted Kutb-ud-din as I have described, he ordered that we 
should reside in the city with the dependents of Sheikh Rukn-ud-din, 

Kureshi, the rule being that the Sheikh could not entertain strangers 
without the governor’s permission. Delhi is 40 days’ march from 
Multan and there K cultivation all the way.’ 

Ibn Batuta says that he went to Delhi -in Ahoher, Abibakhar, 

Pakpattan and Sarusti, but if the Abohar mentioned is the Abohar 
of the Ferozepore District he has apparently forgotten the order of 
the towns. In another place also however (the passage quoted below) 
he has put Abohar near Multan, and pnssiblv some site now disappeared 
is referred to. Ahibakhar is not known, unless it is (as tentatively 
suggested bv M. Muhammad Hussain! the shrine of Abubakar at Dhil- 
lun in Mailsi. 

1340. — Muhammad Tughlak sent orders to Bahrain Abia, governor 
of Multan (also known as Kishlu Khan) to have families removed 
forcibly to the new capital of Daulatabad in the Deccan, but the 
messenger, using insolent language, had his head cut off. Muham- 
mad Tughlak defeated Bahrain, and ordered a general slaughter of 
the inhabitants of Multan, which was only averted by the prayer of 
the saint Rukn-i-Alam, who came bareheaded to the king's court and 
stood before him soliciting pardon for the people. (Firishta i. 421, 

Ell. iii, 242, vii, 136). 

Ibn Batuta, however, a more trustworthy authority, gives a different 
account. He says that Muhammad having flayed his nephew and sent 
his remains round the kingdom in ferroretn. Kishlu Khan, governor 
of Multan, buried them : whereon Muhammad advanced against him. 

Battle was fought ‘ two days journey from Multan in the desert plain 
of Abohar ’, in which Kishlu Khan was killed. Muhammad then 
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took Multan, flayed the Kazi and suspended Kishlu’s liead over the 
gate of the city. 1 I saw it there,’ says the traveller, ‘ when I arrived 
in Multan.’ (Ibn Batuta, Ell. iii, 616). In this campaign the family 
of Bahawal Haqq sided with the king and were rewarded with 100 
villages (see Muhammad Hussain, Ibn Batuta, p. 153 . If [bn Batuta 
is correct the date of the rebellion given in Briggs’ Firishta 11340) 
must be wrong as Ibn Batuta seems to have been in Multan once only, 
viz., in 1334. 


1341. — Bahzad Khan, governor of Multan, was defeated bv some 
Afghans under Shahu, who ‘ poured down like a torrent on Multan,’ 
and took the city. On the approach of the Delhi army the Afghans 
retreated. (Firishta i, 425, Tar. Fir. Shah, Ell. iii, 244). 

1351. — Sultan Firoz who succeeded to the throne when he was 
in Sindh marched to Delhi rid Multan and when in Multan behaved 
very liberally to the Sheikhs of the city. (Shams-i-Siraj. Ell. iii, 282). 

1359. — Tatar Khan was made Shikkd.ir (governor) of Multan (Ell. 
iv, 9). During this reign the converted Hindu Makbul. afterwards the 
Wazir Khan Jahan, and Ain Mahru, known as A.ir.-ul-Mulk, seem to 
have been governors of Multan fEll. iii, 368 — 3701. Afterwards the 
governors seem to have 1 een Malik Marian, Malik Shaikh, Malik 
Sulaiman and Kliizr Khan, all of a Syad family, t'Eil. iv. 461. 

1396. — vSarang Khan, governor of Dipalpur, attacked Khizr Khan, 
and with the aid of Malik Martian Bhatti seized the Shikk (province) 
of Multan. He then advanced against Delhi but was defeated and 
retired to Multan. fFirhhta i. 152. Tar. Mb. Sh. EP. iv. 32). 


1397 — p; r Muhammad Jahangir, grandson of Tamerlane, invested 
Frh. and when Sarang Khan sent troops against him he advanced to 
the Bias and fell on the Multanis by surmise iust after they crossed 
the river ("apparently at a place called Tamtam? or Tautannh He 
pursued them to Multan, which he invested for six months. =o that 
therein ‘ nothing eatable, not e vn ti a rat or a mouse, remained alive. 
At last Sarang" capitulated, but meantime tTm excessive rains had 
cnu=ed a serious mortality among the horses of the besieging army, 
so that they had to shift their quarters from the camp into the city. 
The neic r hhou r ing zemindars seeing this began to get re't've CFi. 
482. Malf-i-Tim. Ell. iii. 399—417. Ka". .T.A.S.B. 1892, 181. 279). 


Meantime Tamerlane marching from che north encamped outside 
Tulamba ("October 13tl>. 1398 ). .\fter « baptising son.e z.imindars in 
the n^ichbourhood and eizing a Drge number of - attic he masked on 
Kaviag'the fort uncaptur-1. He :hc-i ha’tcd at .la’, ("or. it may be, 
at a ‘ cha'I ’ or hake) on the Bias 1 opposite Rhahpnr from which he 
marched out with a flying column to chastise Nusrat Khoklmr. who 
was err a timed in swampy ground on the bank of a lake. The ' ira- 
sanctified Indians’ being defeated and ‘the Bod-forsaken "Ntisrat ’ 
being slain, the srmv moved to Shnhnawaz. n populous village on the 
"Bias, ‘where there was a great quantitv of grain stored up’ On 
the 26th Octoher. snvs Tamerlane. ' T ' P t out from Shnhnawaz on ray 
return to the baggage and pit-died my camp on the hank of the river 
Biyah. opposite to Jnnian. and gave orders that all my whole army 
and baggage should cross the river to Janian for Khanian) and that 
thev shn"ild set up mv tent on a little eminence outside the town 
at the foot of wWh was n verdant garden ’ At this place ("which is 
stated to have h-en 40 kos from Multan. Bav.. p. 283’) Pir Mnham. 
mad marching out from Multan, ioined Tamerlane’s army, and as the 
rains had lolled his horses so that the soldiers went either on foot or 
bullocks. 30.000 new horses were provided for him. Tearing ^.Tanian. 
Tamerlane marched to Sihwal : then op 3rd Kovemher to ArwaP. then 
+o Tahwal Horn which he passed on through Uaknattan to the conquest 
of Delhi.* (M-lf. Tim. Ell. iii. -113—420; Za Dm. Ell. iii. 484-6: Em. 


* Except Tulnmha. nope of the places in this district mentioned hy 
Tamerlane arc. so far as is known, identifiable. 
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i, 487, Rav. J.A.S.B. 1892, 280 — 285). On bis return treix Delhi CHAPTER 1* B» 

through the Punjab Tamerlane appointed Khizr Khan to be governor 

of Multan. (Mali. Ell. iii, 475). ^ History. 

1405. — The Delhi forces marched against Khizr Khan. ‘ Ac Tu- . , 
lamba they were opposed by Rai Daud, Kamal Khan Mai, ..ud R a i Invasions. 

Habbu, the son of Rai Ratti, chiefs in the northern provinces, who 
were defeated.’ Near Pakpattan, however, on November ISth, Khizr 
Khan was victorious, and in 1414 he seized on the power at Delhi, 
founding the dynasty of the Syads. (.Fir. i, 501). 

1427. — Death of Malik Ala-ul-Mulk, Amir of Multan (.Eli. iv, 

59). 

1429. — Malik Rajah Nadira, Amir of Multan, died and ti e fief 
was restored to Malik Mahmud Husain, Imad-ul-Mulk, who was sent to 
Multan from Delhi with a large army. (Tar. Mub. Shall. Ell. »v, 67, 

Fir. i 524). 

1430. —Sheikh Ali, governor of Kabul, on behalf of Shah Rukh 
Mirza, son of Tamerlane, advanced against Multan. Imai-ul-Mulk 
went out to Tulumba to oppose him, and Sheikh Ali moved otic to 
Khatibpur. On May 8th Imad returned to Multan and Sheikh Ali 
crossed the Ravi and laid ali waste along the bank of the joint Jhelunt- 
Chenab. (Firishta says the Ravi). At a kos distance from Multan 
he defeated and killed Sultan Shall Loili who was sent against him, 
and oil the 27th May lie occupied Khar. abaci ‘within six miles of 
Multan. On June 18th a fight took place in the gardens outside 
Multan in which he was repulsed : and two days later he was again 
driven hack. A reinforcement of royal troops came up. and on 
Friday, July 25th, ‘ approaching the prayer-house (namazgali) endea- 
voured to enter the kutela of Ala-ul-Mulk.’ Sheikh Ali opposed them 
and a great battle ensued in which lie was defeated and driven across 
the river (said to be the Jhelum, but either the Chenab and Ravi is 
meant) towards Sborkot. 

The Delhi authorities getting jealous of Imad bad him recalled 
and the ‘ ikta ’ or fief of Multan was transferred to Malik Khair-ud- 
din Khani. The transfer was inconsiderately carried out and this 
led to troubles. (Tab. Akb. and Tar. Mub. Sh. Ell. iv, 70—72. 

Fir. i, 52.5—6). 

1431. — Sheikh Ali was induced by Jasrath Khokhar to attack 
Multan again. After taking Khatibpur he reached Tulamba and 
sacked the town ruthlessly. He does not however seem to have 
advanced further. (Ell. iv, 735. 

1432. — Saiad Mubarak Shall, Sultan of Delhi, advanced from the 
Montgomery district in pursuit of Sheikh Ali, and after crossing tbe 
Ravi near Tulamba put him to flight. (Tar. Mub. Shah Ell. iv, 77, 

Fir. i, 528). After taking Sborkot the king made a detour to Multan 
to visit the tombs of the saints. (Fir. i. 5295. In 1135 his successor, 

Muhammad Shah, paid Multan a visit for a similar purpose. (Tab. 

Akb. Ell. iv, 84). Shortly after this Bahlol Lcdi seems to have been 
governor of Multan. (Ain. Jar. ii, 38R>. 

1437. — Disturbances arose in Multan owing to tbe discontent of the 
Langahs who are represented by Firishta as a Patlian tribe recently 
arrived from Sibi (Ell. iv, 85. Fir. iv, 380). Their then habitat was 
Rapri (Cf. Ell. v, 306). 

1443. — Tired of anarchy the people of Multan selected a ruler ‘ one 
Sheikh Yusaf, a man of learning, wisdom and high character ’ ot the 
tribe of Koresh (a descendant of Bahawal Haqq), and ‘ the public 
prayers were read, and money coined, in his name.’ ‘ The prince 
fully repaid their confidence by reorganising the government and 
gaining the esteem and friendship of the surrounding zaimndars.’ 

1445. — Rai Sahra, Langah, father-in-law of Sheikh Yusaf, seized 
’Multan and drove out Sheikh Yusaf to Delhi. The storv of how be 
came to see his daughter in the town, and how having drunk duck’s 
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— — of bis own people to tend bim is given at length in Firishta iv, 381—2. 

History. Rai Sabra assumed the title of Kutb-ud-din Langah and reigned till 

1469 (see Firishta ; the names and dates in the Ain-i-Akbari differ 
Moghfcl Inva»ioE«. somewhat, see Ain. Jar. ii, 231-5).* 

1469. — Husain Khan Langah, son of Kutb-ud-din. succeeded. He 
attacked and took Shorkot and Chiniot; also the country round Kot 
Kahror and Dinkot, which he colonized with Dodai Beloches, who, 
being pressed by the Moghals in Kachi and Sindh, now appear for the 
first time in India. (Fir. iv, 386. J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 560). His 
brother Shahab Din rebelled in Kahror but was taken and imprisoned. 
Then the Delhi troops advanced in aid of the exiled Sheikh Yusaf and 
had nearly reached Multan when Husain Khan, 1 crossing the Indus : 
threw himself into the fort and routed the invaders, driving them 
towards Chiniot. About this time, too, a number of Salinas emigrated 
from Sindh to Mult ,n, (Fir. iv, 387-81 and one of them called Jam 
Bavazid was granted Shorkot ( cf . Punjab N. and Q. iii. 215). 

1480 Circa — One historian relates that in the reign of Bahlol Khan 
Lodi of Delhi the Delhi troops marched through Minton to chastise 
a rebel called Ahmad Bhntti, but this is rot mentioned in most histories. 
(Ell. v, 5). About this time, however, the Bhattis of Jesalmir estab- 
lished themselves between the Sut1e ; and the Bias (and even as far as 
Asinikot hevoncl the Bias') and were in constant conflict with the 
Langahs, Khicbis, Joyas and other tribes of that region. Pawal 
Chacliik of Jesalmir was killed in a great fight with the Lr.r.gShs 
near Dunyapur. (Tod Rajasthan, Calc. edn. 1894, ii, 110 — 113). 

1483.— A treatv was made between Husain Khan and Sikrndar 
Khan Lodi of Delhi. (Fir. iv, -MM. 

1500 Circa. — Firishta tells a story regarding the envoy whom 
Husain Khan sent to Ahmadabad and who said that the whole revenues 
of Multdn could not build a nalac-e like that at Ahmadabad. The prime 
minister consoled Husain Khan bv spying that ‘ though India might 
be the country of riches ' et Multan could boast in being a country 
of men.’ Among the literary men of Multan he proceeded to 
enumerate 1 Sheikh Yusaf Koreshi. Sheikh Baha-ud-din 7nkarm. and 
others brought up in the philosophic school of Haii Abdul Wahab. 
besides Fattoh-FHa and his disciple Azir-Fllp. both inhabitants of 
Multan, and who had each thousands of d-'sr-lplcs.’ Husain Khan 
shortlv afterwards resigned i” favour of his -on Eiroz. hut Firoz was 
poisoned bv his minister, and Husain again assumed power. (Fir. 
iv, 389—391). 

1502. — Husain ousted his minister Tmod-ul-Mulk in favour of 
Jam Bavazid Salma. and soon after died. (Ei-. iv. 391: others put 
bis death in 1497 or 1499.') His successor Mahmud w n s * young and 
foolish withal.’ and complaints were made to him that .Tam B a maz'd 
transacted public business at his private house on the hank cf the 
Chenah and insulted the dignitv of revenue roller-tors .Tam Be vizid's 
son attempted to assassinate the king, and then fled with his father 
to Shorkot. where thev submitted to the Dpihi Lodis. A treatv was 
made bv which the Ravi was recognized ns the hoimd"rv between the 
Delhi and Multan kingdoms. (Fir. iv. 393-5. Tah. AkV Elk v. 4691. 

1-520 Circa — Mir fhakar Rind. R c famous Biloch Chief, tried to 
get a footing in Multan hut was opposed bv Sohrab Dndni and went on 
to Shorkot. (Tab. Akh. Ell. v. 470. Fir. iv. 3961. About this time 
Shiism is said to have been introduced to Multan hv Mir Tmad Gardezi 
—others say Mir Shahdad. sou c.f Mir Chakar. (Dob 

1 The Arghun Turks who had been dr’vnn on+ cf Kandahar 

were induced by Bahar to attack Multan and advanced to the Ohara. 

*Mr. Dames in the Pnniab Notes and Qu.errie= ii. 514. observes 
that there are apparently no coins of the Langah dynasty eHent. 
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bnt failed. The Langah army composed largely of ‘ Biloches, Jats, - 

Rinds and others ’ marched out, but at Beg, one or two marches from History. 
Multan, Sultan Mahmud died suddenly, probably poisoned either by 
Sheikh Suja Bukhari, his minister, or by Langar (or Lashkar) Khan, Moghal Invasions, 
a man of note. (Fir. iv, 39, Ersk. B and H. 456. Tab. Akb. Ell. v, 

171. Tarkhannama. Ell. v, 314). Mahmud appears before his death to 
have sworn fealty to Babar (Fir. iv, 435). 

His son Sultan Husain, a minor, succeeded him, and Sheikh Baha- 
ud-din seems to have persuaded the Arghuns to retire, leaving the 
Ghara as the boundary. (Ersk. Bab. and Hum., 391). 

1525. — Anarchy prevailed in Multan. ‘ The leading chiefs and 
nobles retired each to his own tribe or jagir and strengthened himself 
there.’ Langar Khan induced the Arghuns once more to attack 
Multan and the place was besieged. The besieged were reduced to 
great straits through the incapacity and rapacity of Shuja. the 
minister, and his factotum Jadah (or Juma) Machhi. (Ersk. 394). 

1527. — After the siege had lasted for a year and some months, the 
Arghuns took the fort by assault : ‘ having broken down the Lahore 
gate with axes and hammers.’ Almost every one was massacred and 
even such as fled to the ‘ convent cf the Sheikhs ' did r.ot escape, for 
this also was plundered and set on fire after berag dm c'.ied m blood. 

The historic.'' ~ have preserved several detailed account'- of this siege 
(see Erskine -''95—6. Fir. iv. 839. Tab. Akb. Ell. v, 472—5). 

Shams-u.I-din who was loft by the Arghuns with 600 men in charge 
of Multan committed great cruelties to extort money. Langar Khan 
on the oi.ier hand did his best to rebuild the desolated city, hut had 
soon to i 't;re in disgust to Babar at Lahore. (Ersk. 398h 

1528. — 'dome 15 months .liter the Arghuns took possession, a 
popular insurrection under one >lian:sher Khan expelled Shan — ud- 
din. The Arghuns then resigned the province to Babar. vlu -en-. his 
son Askari with Langar Khan to take it over (Ersk. 398). 

The Moghal Emperors — A. D. 1528 — 1752. 

Under the strong, centralized Government of the greater The Moghal Em- 
Moglial Emperois, Mull -in at last enjoyed a long period of l ,eror3 ' 
peace, and it obtained in the documents and coins of the 
period the standing title of ‘Dar-ul-aman’ (the seat of safety). 

It may be said that for two hundred years, from 1548 to 1748, 
there was no warfare in this part of the Punjab, a rebel or a 
fugitive prince once or twice bitted through the district, 
bringing no doubt a certain amount of temporary depreda- 
tion in his train, but the country as a whole had settled down 
to peace. The cultivation probably remained as bef'oie for 
the most part confined to the riverain lands: the area imme- 
diately around and north ol Multan was (for some reason 
not ascertained) available for settlers in Shah Jehan’s reign 
and wa< colonized by men from all parts ot north-western 
India, hut there was probably no very great extension of 
cultivation, and the figures for the provincial revenue, so 
far as we can follow them, do not indicate any very large 
development. The people, however, had peace and their 
status must in many ways have improved. Commerce at any 
rate seems to have flourished, and Multan itself became a 
noted emporium for trade between Ttindostan and the Persian 
Empire. The city became the headquarters of a province. 
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.which covered the whole oi the south-western Punjab, and 
at times included also the whole of Sindh. The governors 
seem as a whole to have oeen intelligent and well oehaved, 
and the province — involving as it sometimes aid the com- 
mand of armies on the Kandahar frontier— was often con- 
fided to princes of the Loyal House. 

liven when the Moghul power began to fall to pieces 
Multan at first escaped much of the devastation which visit- 
ed other parts of India. The route to Delhi by Jihatinda 
and Abohar was now too dry for armies and the high road to 
Delhi from the west no long’er lay through Multan but through 
Lahore. The airnies of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Ab- 
dali, with their awful attendant evils, left Multan unscathed, 
and it was only from minor and subsidiary contentions that 
this district suffered. In the later days of the empire, and 
more especially when the trans-Indus tracts had been cut off 
by Nadir Shah, the Multan province became by degrees an 
appendage of Lahore. As the central power weakened, the 
government became more and more a government by con- 
tract, a money-making concern : it got into the hands of 
Hindus, and it is to the Hindu instinct that we owe the 
origin of those local farmings of revenue, which in turn led 
to that development of canal irrigation, that forms the one 
bright spot amid the general confusion of the succeeding 
period before the days of Diwan Sawan Mai. 

Chronicle. 

].)28 — 1-530. — Langar Khan, governor of Multan. 

1530. — On Babar’s death Mirza Knmran obtained the Punjab and 
recalled Langar Khan to Lahore. 

15411. — Hximayun, in his retreat from India, marched from Lahore 
into the territories of Bakhshu Khan Langah. To propitiate this 
chief Humavun gave him the title of Khan Jahan, and Bakhshu Khan, 
though not attending the camp himself, gave all assistance to Huma- 
pn to help him to cross the Ghara. (Ersk. Bab. and Hum. ip 208). 

1541. — Multan passed with Lahore into the hands of Sher Shah, 
Afghan. This sovereign is said to have erected three tiled mosques 
in Multan, viz., at the shrines of Bahawal Haqq, Rukn-i-Alam and 
Shah Yusaf, Gardezi. 

1542. — Humavun in his wanderings came from Bhakkar to Uch, 
but Bakhshu Khan Langah put such obstacles in his way that he had 
to retire to flikanir territory., (Ersk. ii, 238). 

1543 Circa.— The Biloches had meantime continued their incursions, 
the Mazaris reached Tulamba and Mir Cbakar Rind settled down at 
Satgara in Montgomery. Sher Khan sent Haibat Khan Niazi, 
governor of Lahore, against Chakar, and according to Biloch legend, 
Haibat having killed Chakar 's son, roasted his ribs. Chakar, however, 
is said to have marched on Multan and thence to Sitpur; and legend 
(here at fault) says that Haibat was killed and his head made into a 
drinking cup. (Games Belochi Text Book Stories, pp. 10-12. Tem- 
ple’s Legends of the Punjab, ii, 491). 

One Fath Khan Jat, who was in rebellion at Pakpattan, was also 
attacked bv Haibat and bis Afghans. He fled to a mud fort between 
Kahror and Fattehpur, when he held out for some time with the help 
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of Hindu Khan, Biloch, and Bakhshu Khan Langah, hut the fort was CHAPTER I, B» 

at last captured. Haibat Khan, on reaching Multan, restored it — — 

from the devastation done by the Bilochis, and was ordered by Slier History. 

Shah to ‘ repeople Multan and to observe the customs of the Langabs 

and not to measure the land but to take a share of the produce.’ The Moghal Eru- 

Fatteh Jang Khan was left m charge of Multan and under his bene- perors. 

volent rule Multan flourished more than under the Langabs. lie 

founded Shergarh. (Tar. Sher Shah, Ell. iv, 398-9). [Local Legend 

says that Malik Fatu’l Khan Joya, chief of Fattehpur, refused to pay 

his revenue to the Suba of Khai called Ali Husain who lived at 

Shitabgarh. Ali Husain attacked him and they met in single combat 

at Halim Khichi, and Ali Husain was killed. Another story locates 

the combat at Fattehpur and says that both were killed.] 

About 1554 the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali passed ihrougk Multan 
on his way from XJch to Lahore. In his Mirat-ul-Mamalik he wrote : 

‘ In the beginning of Ramzan we came to the river Kara, or lvere, 
which we crossed by means of a raft. The people of Sindh rave us 
permission to proceed as far as the Machvara and the river was 
crossed by boats. On rhe other side we found 500 Jats awaking r.s. but 
our fire-arms frightened them and they did not attack. IV e advanced 
unmolested and reached the town of Multan on the 15th of Ramzan. 

In Multan I only visited the graves of the Sheikhs Baba-ud-din 
Zakaria, Rukn-ud-din and Sadr-ud-dm. I received a blessing from 
Sheikh Muhammad Radyja and after receiving permission to con- 
tinue my journey from Sultan Miran Mirza Hussain, we proceeded 
towards Lahore.’ (Vambevy’s Translation, p. 45). r The Kara is 
apparently the Ghara <•" Sutlej and if so the Mach van must 1 3 the 
Bias]. 

1556 — 1605. — Reign of Akbar. We have some pa-sing notices of 
the persons in power in Multan during this reign, in 1561. on the 
defeat of Bahrain, Multan was given in jagir to Muhaui'n cl Kasim 
Khan of Nishapur (Ain. i, 353). In 1570 Khan Jahan Lodi uss made 
governor (do. i, 503). Some time before 1577, Svad Khan Chnghatai 
was governor (do. 1 , 331). Between 1580 and 15S3 Sadik Khan was 
made governor (do. i, 356). I 11 1586, Khwaja Abdu-s. mad was made 

Diwan (do. i, 495). Tn 1591, Khan-i-Khanan’s jagir wn- transferred 
to Multan (do. i, 335), and in 1593, Multan, ‘ which i- more than 
Kandahar, ' was given in jagir to Mirza Rustam Safawi. (do. i. 314). 

In 1593. Mijza Jani Beg got the Suba of Multan as t-iyal (d>>. i. 365 , 
and in 1596. Muhammad Aziz Koka got Multan in jagir (do.’ i. 327 
In 1602, Syad Khan Chaghatai was appointed to the province of 
Multan (do. i. 332). Multan in Akbar’s time had a silver and copper 
mint (do. i, 31).* 

In 1573. the family of Mirzas. sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 
rebelled against Akbar and parsed through the Punia’i towards 
Multan. Near Tnlamba Ibrahim Husain Mirza, while -.eturoing from 
hunting, eras attacked by the royal troops and his brother taken 
prisoner. Ibrahim Husain retired, and in trying to pass the Gharp, 
was wounded in the throat with an arrow by certain JLils [Jliabels] 

‘who are fishermen dwelling about Multan.’ He was taken prisoner 
and carried to Multan. (Tab. Akb. Ell. v. 355, Ain. ; . 463). * 

1605 — 1627. — Reign of Jahangir. In 1619 apparentlv Khan Jahan 
was made governor of Multan. CDe Laet. Inch 2(0. " rf. Herbert’s 
Trav.. Ed. 1628, p. 90). In 1614 the Englishmen Still and Orowther 
pr.ssed through Multan on their wav from Ajmir to Ispahan. 

(Wheeler’s Early Travs., 63). 


*^The British Museum contains the following Moghal coins of the 
Multan Mint: Akbar. copper A. H. 1000: Shahjahan, gold 1068; 
silver 1039, 1040, 1042, 1043, 1045, 1048. Aurangzeb. gold, 1075, 1077 : 
•silver 1070, 1073, 1076; Farrukh Siyar, silver, 1125, 1126, 1130. 
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1627 — 1658. — Reign of Shah Jahan. At first Kill j Khan was 
governor. When he was transferred to Kandahar, Multan was given 
in jagir to Shahzada Murad Bakhsh, who built the present city walls 
and the bridge outside the Lohari Gate, and who colonized and 
brought under cultivation a great deal of land in the neighbourhood. 
When he was transferred to the Deccan, Nijabat Khan, a mild and 
popular governor, came to Multan as subadar. After this Multan was 
given in jagir to Prince Aurangzeb, and in his time (1648) Kandahar 
being taken by the Persians certain Saddozai exiles came and settled 
in Multan and Rangpur. Prince Aurangzeb is said to have repaired 
the tombs of Zainulab-din at Sakot and Khalik Wali at Khatti Chor. 
After this Multan became part of the jagir of Dara Shekoh for a 
year r.rd a half, but was again transferred to Aurangzeb. While 
Aurangzeb was occupied in the siege of Kandahar (1652), Multan 
was again given to Dara, who appointed Sheikh Musa Gilani as his 
Naib. "in 1658 came the illness of the Emperor Shah Jahan, the 
defeat of Dara near Agra and the assumption of the sovereignty by 
Aurangzeb . 

The Augr.stinian friar Manrique seems to have visited Multan 
twice during” Shah Jahan’s reign. (Itinerario, p. 378). 

2 ( 353 — 1707. — Reign of Aurangzeb. Dara Shekok, fleeing from 
Lahore before Aurangzeb, came to Multan for a few days (5th to 13th 
September 1658), put his treasure _oh boats and marched himself by 
land to Ceh, intending to go to Kandahar. He broke down behind 
him the br-lges (probably boat bridges) on the Bias and Sutlej. The 
vanguard f Auraiv'zeb's armv sent out parties to Dunvapur, to see 
that Dara uad not tied to Ajmir. but when it was clear he had escaped 
to Bbakl-v *af Shikar. Khan was sent in pursuit and Aurangzeb 
himself sta-ed at Multan. On 25th September 1658 the Emperor s 
ramp was pitched three miles from the city at the place v here the 
Oherab ar.d Ravi met and a day or two afterwards he paid his respects 
to the shrines. Sheikh Musa Gilani was dismissed and Lashkar Khan, 
governor of Kashmir, was transferred to Multan, Khan Alim acting as 
Kaib tdl Lashkar Khan should arrive. After staying five days, 
A uranvzeb heard of the movements of Shuja Khan in Bengal, and at 
once marched back to Delhi. (Alamgirnama, pp, 200 segq. Shaft 
Khan. Eli. vii. 232. Dow iii. 2 52V 

-rears Lashkar Khan gave place to Tarbiat Khan, and 
+o Seif Khan. Multan ihen became jagir to Prince 


After two 
he afterwards 


Muhammad Azam, who stayed bore along time and seems" to have made 


a crood -over nor - he is said to have teen accustomed to go in disguise 
~ ritv at niMit like Harun-al-rashid. After him the jagir 
" • - Akhar. Then the Subadari was held 

In 1694 — 95 Muizz-ud-din, 
grandso-i of Aurangzeb, was governor and 
He refused to help the Daudputras 


governor: ne i-. said to have 
through the 

went to Prince Muhammad 
jnintlv bv Allayar Khan and Karam ivhan 
afterwards Jahandar Shal 

seems to have been fairly active. ------ - _ • 

on their opposition to the governor of Sindh. (Irvine 
176 and 208. Shahamat Ali Bahawalp. and 


pp. 


of Bahawnlour 
in J.A.S.B. 1896. 

Mult., p. 16). _ 

1-nr— ■ 1719 — Rein-ns of Bahadur Shah. Jahandar .■'hah and Far- 
* * n 1 7 jo jnbandr.r Shah is said to have appointed the 
governor of Multan: the Wazir demanded m 
s and the Emperor cancelled the 


rukh Sivar. 
dancer Xianwt to V 

rvr.l'OET" o T) nzr<i H.0 nr 1.000 - — - . 

appofntment. (Irvine in J.A.S.B. 1896. p._167 The story is some- 
what differently told in Shafi Khan. Ell. vn. 432). 

Under Jahandar Shah Rokaltash. Khan (Ali Murad) is said to have 
been Governor, with Sher Afghan as his Deputy. 


* There is a local tradition at Shujatpur m 
that when Dara Shekoh had passed the bridge over the B^s there the 
inhabitants broke it down behind him to aid him in his flight ana 
were consequently severely punished by Aurangzeb. 
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Under Farrukh Siyar the following were Subadars of Multan, CHAPTER l & 
v is., — Nawab Khan Zaman, Sher Afkan Khan, Akidat Khan: and — — 

Sayad Husain Khan. Sher Afkan Khan seems to have been only the HUtary> 
Deputy of Kutbul Mulk, the Wazir. (Irvine in J.A.S.B. 1898, p. 156). 

1719 — 1748. — Reign of Muhammad Shah. The following were Emp*» 

Snbadars: — (1) Sher Afkan Khan, Izzuddaula. (2) Bakir Khan who ' or3 ‘ 
built the Bakirabad mosque which stands near the Lahore road about 
two miles N.E. of the city. (3) Sayad Hasan Khan. (4) Sher Afkan 
again. (5) Nawab Abbussamad Khan Turani ; he held both Lahore 
and Multan, and built the Idgah. (6) On his death in 1735 his son 
Zakaria Khan (known as Khan Bahadur Khan) was granted both 
Subas, and lived sometimes in one, sometimes in the other. In his 
time all the Trans-Indus part of the Multan province was trans- 
ferred from the Delhi Empire to that of Nadir Shah. (7) On hi» 
death his son Hyat-ulla Khan, known as Sbahnawaz Khan, who had 
previously been left in charge of Multan, was granted both Subas. 

1748 — 1752. — Reign of Ahmad Shah. On the death of Muhammad 
Shah Mnin-ud-din Khan (Mir Mannu), son of the Wazir Knmr-ud- 
din Khan, was appointed to the Subas of Lahore and Mu 1 fen. Kaura 
Alai, a low bred Kirar. who had obtained promotion under Sbahnawaz. 
was employed bv Mir Mannu to march against Sbahnawaz. There was 
a fight outside Multan in which .Tassa Singh Kalal, the founder of the 
Ahluwalia misl, aided Kaura Mai. At first Kaura Mol was defeated, 
hut Shahnawaz hearing that Kaura Mai wa« with nii!v a f°w atten- 
dants on an elephant near Dnnrana Langana. went against him with 
some hor=e and was shot while actually cutting with his sword at 
Kaura Alai’s hnwdn Kaura Alai then took the 1 Bara ’ of Alnltan as 
Nazim on behalf of Alir Alannu and assumed the title of Alaharaia. 

Kaura Aral maintained a friendlv intercourse with the Daudputras 
of Bahawalnur and bestowed on Bahawal Khan the perpetual lease 
of the Adnmwahan tnlukn for Rs. 4.000 per annum. To improve the 
new acquisition Bahawal Khan built the Shahdara (^arAa-rvahl r.o tln ]_ 

Kaura Mai used often to go to Lahore and on one occasion he left as 
Naib-Nazim one Zahid Khan Snddozai Khankhel : th’s man having dis- 
obeyed some order, Kaura ATal marched against him, rut when the 
armies met at Matithal Zahid Khan’s armv deser + cd and he dis- 
mounted from his palki and fled, but was afterwards matured. On 
another occasion Kaura Afal left one Khwaja Tshan ns h’s Naib and 
this time Kaura Afal was killed, fighting against Ahmad Shah \bdali. 

(See Afuhammad Latif’s Historv of Puniah. 214. 31 r Sh All Bah. 

33, 37 J.A.S.B. 1848, ii. 568— 571.1 

In 1751 Aftibnrak Khan Daudpntra* bought the laud, of Shini. 

Bakhri and AIndwala (now in AInznffargarhl from the zamfndars of 
Tahir: also Bet (? Bet AToghal) and Dun. 4 wall" from Sheikh Rain Gar- 
dezi and brought them under cultivation (J.A.S.B. l c 48. i: 568). 

In 1752 'hmnd Shah Abdali compelled the Empero- to cede the Puniah 
and Sindh to him.t His son Tamar Shah" was left m charge with 
Jahan Khan as adviser. 


* As the eastern half of the district was for a long time under the 
Daudpntra rulers of Bahawalnur and one hears a good deal about them 
on travelling along tbe Sutlei it is thought convenient to append the 
following list of the more recent rulers of the Palmwa’pr.r State: — 
A. D. 1727 Sa.dik Muhammad Khan T: 1746 Pahnwal Khan I: 1751 
ALiharik Khan: 1772 Bahawal Khar TT- M09 Sadik Muhammad 
Khan II: 1825 Bahawal Khan III: 1353 Sndatv.-r Khan: 1353 Fatteh 
Khan; 1359 Bahawal Khan TV; 1365 Sadik Afuhammad Khan IV; 
1899 Bahawal Khan V. Of these the best remembered in the district 
is Bahawal Khan TTI. our allv in tbe Multan campaign, who is always 
spoken of ns Snkhi Bahawal Khan. ?./>.. the generous. The Nawab 
of Bahawalpur for the time being is genernllv spoken of as ‘ Khan 
simply. 

t Ahmad Shah struck coins at Afultan in A P 1 M2 and 1754. 
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Pathan and Sikh Rule. 

A Li: Laving- been an outlying province ot the Delia 
Emptie Multan m 1752 became a province owing* allegiance, 
oiten v c ry nominal, to the Afghan kings of Kabul. The 
country -a? tuied for the most part by Governors of Pathan 
extivp'.iou. and under the rule of the Saddozais of Kabul 
a uiurrtil change took place in the fortunes of those Pathan 
families, chiefly Saddozais, who from time to time had fled 
from Afghanistan to take refuge iu this district. By de- 
grees tin's families, known as the Multani Pathans, absorbed 
a goo; !e.<l of ];ower: the fief of Shujabad remained for 
some time m the hands of one of them, and ultimately under 
Nawabs Muzaftar Khan and Saifraz Khan the Multan Sad- 
dozais sex up for themselves a kingdom which was for all 
practical purposes independent. Under their government 
lamb were conferred freely on the Pathan families; and 
mirabeis of Badozais, Baiuozais, Tarins, Bahais, Xhakwanis 
and c her.', who had previously been mere towus-people or 
soldiers • >! fortune, became large jagirdars and land-owners. 

The rale of this Pathan government has come down to us 
surrounded by a certain halo, partly on account of the heroic 
defence made by the Nawabs against the Sikh aggressions, 
and partly on account of the very valuable assistance given to 
the British arms by the Pathan families in 1848; but as a 
matter oi met, the Pat 'min adn.ini- Ivarion of the country seems 
to have ’> -en exceedingly lax, and the rulers, who veie 
brave me:; the day of battle, were slothful, luxurious and 
utterly uu'W'ine'S-iike in the management of their territories 
in day-- <>; ' eace. The rule of the Saddozais extended over 
both A of tie Ohenab irom the neighbourhood of Sarai 
Siddhu t . about half way down the present Shujabad tahsfl, 
and the r-' enue they collected was about 5-1 lakhs per annum. 
Their arm’- consisted in peace tune oi ,'uine 2,00'J .att anu 
20 guns. I ml the number could he raised on emergency by 
the calling cut of 10,000 or 12,000 militia. Elph histone, 
who pn~-od through Multan on his way to Kabul in 1807, 
says o 1 ’ Up Multani admin'btratinn : ‘ Nothing could he 

worse Tji.iii P e government: all -ort-s of direct exactions were 
aggravated ' v mopopopr.s. -.,.1 trooyjs, 

and every o- ? -er kind of abu-e.* (EI>ih. Caubul, 2-3). The 
following account by ElphinGono of his reception by Nawab 
Sarfraz Khan gives an idea of the Pathans’ notions of dis- 
cipline and order in matters of ceremonial: — 

‘ The principal events of our stay were our meetings with the 
governor of the province. The name of this personage was Sarfaraz 
Khan. and. as his government was i.i India, he had the title of Nabob. 
He was T :>r Afghan family, of the royal trihe of Saddozai, hut his 
ancestors had -o long been settled in Multan, that he had lost most of 
the ehrr ’cteristics of li is nation. He seems to have been seized with 
a panic ^ s as lie heard of the approach of the mission and the 
whole of . 's behaviour to the end was marked with suspicion and 
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distrust. He shut the gates of the city against us, and allowed now CHAPTER I, 3. 

ot our men or followers to enter without express permission. He 

also doubled his guards, and we heard, from good auchorit.t . o His tory. 

debates in his council whether it was most probable that v.e should 

endeavour to surprise the city, or, that we should procure a cessioi Pathan and Sikh 

of it to us from the king. He, however, agreed to visit me on th< -ale 

15th of December, and a very large tent was pitched for his reception 

One end of it was open, and from the entrance two canvas screens 

ran out, so as to form an alley about twenty yards long, which was 

lined with servants in livery, other servmts extending beyond it. 

The troops were also drawn up in line aloi g me road to the tent. 

Mr. Stmchey went to meet the gav'-rr. v. and found him mounted 
on a white horse, with gold trapping-, attended by his officets and 
favorites, surrounded with large stand aid escorted by 200 horse 

and 0,000 toot. The dust, crowd, and •.••inf ision of the meeting are 
represented ! y Mr. Strachey as beyond a! description. The govern* r 
welcomed Mr. S-ruchey according to the Persian custom, after which 
they joined and proceeded to the tear, the pressure and disorder 
increasing as they went. In some pi e.s men were fighting, and in 
others people were ridden down. Mr N't • bey’s own harm was nearly 
borne to the ground, and only recovered himself by a violent exertion. 

When they approached the tmit they n i-.sed the ro-d. came in front 
of the line of troops, and rushed on the c vt.liv with such impetuosity 
that there was barely tune to wheel back as to allow a passage. 

In this manner the tide poured ot. towards the tent, the line of 
servants was swept awiv. the screens were torn down and trampled 
under foot, and even the tent ropes were assailed with such fury that 
the whole tent was nearly struck over our heads. 

The iusiae was crowded and darkened in an instant. The gov- 
ernor and about ten of his companions sat, the rest seemed to be 
armed attendants and. indeed, the governor seemed to have attended 
to nothing hut the number of his guards. He sat but for a very 
short time, during th? whole of which ! c was telling his heads with 
the utmost fervency, and addressing us with : “ You are welcome.” 

as fast as he could repeat the words. At last he said he was afraid the 
crowd must annoy me, and withdrew. Sarfaraz Khan was a good 
looking young men: lie wore the Persian dress, with ■ c” a 

shawl turban over it. and spoke very good Persian. His attendants 
were large, fair, .and handsome Afghans. mo=t of them very well 
dressed, but in no sort of order or discipline. On the same evening I 
returned his visit, and found him sitting under an awning, on a 
terrace in one of his gardens. He had a barge companv sitting with 
him in good order. They differed great 1 y in appearance from the 
natives of India, hut were neither handsomely dressed, nor so decorous 
as Persians. The Nabob being now free from alarm was civil and 
agreeable enough. 

Only a. little less than half ct £ the present Multan dis- 
trict was in the hands of these path-ins; the rest, consisting 
of the whole of the Mailsi and Pndhrrin tahsils, and the 
southern half of Shujabad, in 1 he hands of the Daud- 

putra chiefs of Eshnwnlpur, who had gradually aenuired the 
various talukas in this tract on lease from the rulers of Mul- 
tan. When the power of the Multan Nawahs grew feebler, 
the Daudputrns ceased navi rig- their rent for these tract®, 
but on the advent of' the Sihh nower the rent was again 
strictly exacted from them. Under the Sikhs the rent was 
enhanced largely, until ultimately in 1831 the Daudputras 
failed to pay it. and the whole crmr+iy we®t of Sutlej then 
parsed into the hand® rh®t of General Tentvra and then of 
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Diwan Sawan Mai. The Daudputra rule in the Sutlej tahsils 
had lasted, off and on, for some eighty or ninety years, and 
their management of the country seems to have been on 
the whole sensible and popular. Some of their kardars, such 
as Sirdar Muhammad Khan and Jam Khan, have left a name 
behind them for energy and justice, and it is to their 
management that we owe tor the most part of the present 
system of canal irrigation in the district. 


The earliest canals of which we can trace the origin were 
the Muliammadwah and the Sirdarwah which were made some 
time before 1750 to improve the Daudputra lands in the west 
of the present Lodhrdit tah.nl. The lands further to the 
east were then taken in hand, and in another five years the 
Daudputras has excavated the Bahawalwah, Sadikwah and 
Kahilwah. Further cast again weie constructed shortly 
afterwards, under the Kardar Jam Khan, the t\\ o large canals, 
the Jamwah Kalan and the Jamwali Khuid, which are called 
after his name. And, finally, furthest to the east of all, 
when the Sikhs had taken the country, Glulam Mustafa 
Khakwani built the canal Diwanwab, wbicb he named after 
Diwan Sawan Mai. The success of these vaiiou- irrigation 
schemes was great : large tracts of land were brought under 
cultivation, and tenants migrated eagerly from the Chenab 
lands to the Daudputra canals. The Pathaus on the Chenab 
side were not slow in taking up tbe cue, and the Governor 
Ali Muhammad Khan started the digging of the large canal, 
still known after him as the "VTali Muhammad, whien irri- 
gates the lands round Multan : but, with this exception, 
the attempts made to irrigate in the Chenab tahsils were 
feeble and irregular, compared with the great works of the 
Daudputras on the Sutlej. Two small cuts, now the Shahpur 
and Durana Langana canals, were made at an early date. 
Another, now the Sikandarabad, was constructed by the 
powerful Khokbar family for the irrigation of its own lands. 
The Saddozais fostered their jagir in Shujabud by permitting 
the construction of the Gujjuhatta, Bakhtuwah and Dhun- 
dhun canals. And towards the end of their rule some small 
efforts made to extend irrigation northwards by the construc- 
tion of the Khadal, Tahirpur and Matital cuts." The Govern- 
ment, however, had little to do with the canal making on the 
Chenab side; and, indeed, the cultivation carried on bv these 
Chenab canals seems to have been but small. Elpbinstone, 
who notes the number of “ large and deep watereburses ” in 
the Sutlej talisfl, does not mention canal irrigation round 
Multan. He says that a good deal of the country in these 
parts was most abundantly watered by Persian wheels,’' 
but “ a large proportion of the villages were in ruins, and 
there were other signs of a well cultivated countrv going to 
decay.” [Elph. Caubul, i. 28], 
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Tlie chief factor in this picture of desolation was the 

continual warfare with the Sikhs of the north. From the Hutorj. 
time when the Bhangi Misl first appeared before the city in ^than and Sikh 
1771 to the day when the army of Ranjit Singh stormed the rn i e . 

Multan fort in 1818, the greater part of the Multan and 
Kabirwala tahstls was being constantly overrun by predatory 
armies, and the havoc thus wrought has left its traces to the 
present day. Even when Ranjit Singh had taken Multan, 
he contented himself for a time with putting in governors 
of the muharrir type, who were quite incapable of restoring 
the prosperity of the country or of coping with the robber 
bands that overran the Kabirwala “ bar:” and it was not 
till 1821, when Diwan Sawan Mai was made governor, that 
the unfortunate district obtained any real peace or strong 
government.* 

For 23 years the Chenab talisils, and for 13 years the 
whole district, was under the rule of Sawan Mai. The care- 
less and disorganized happy-go-lucky administration of the 
Pathan aristocracy was now exchanged for a government con- 
ducted on the strictest of business principles. There was, 
it is true, very little system, as we understand it, in Sawan 
Mai’s government : administrative boundaries were terribly 
confused and constantly changing, and his revenue arrange- 
ments still baffle us by their local and individual character; 
but want of system was atoned for by a most minute know- 
ledge of personal and local matters, a precise attention to 
business and strong centralization of power. We hear little 
or nothing of Sawan Mai’s kardars and his government was 
of the * one-man ’ type. He was constant and methodical 
in his kutcherry hours, and minute in his supervision, es- 
pecially over matters of accounts. He was thus able in a 
remarkable way to make this district the most contented in 
India, and yet at the same time to make it yield every rupee 
of income that could be squeezed from it, and this result he 
achieved by a combination of strict justice with minute reve- 
nue management. 

In his judicial work he was strict and impartial. Ed- 
wardes, who saw through the spectacles of his friends, the 
Pathan refugees, attributes this largely to Sawan Mai’s own 
low origin, ‘ What in us,’ he writes, ‘ is an imperfection in 
Sawan Mai amounted to a vice. He could not tolerate a 
gentleman. A low bred man himself, he hated any one who 
had a grandfather. Rich merchants he loved and called 
around him, for they earned their money as he did himself; 
hut inherited wealth he regarded as contraband, a thing to be 
seized and confiscated whenever found. Thus the same man 

* So much have these Sikh incursions impressed themselves on 
the minds of the people that they still have a saying : * Sain, 

jo bali findf hai ubhiyon df hai.' ‘ Misfortune is from the n, or th.' . . , 
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B. who would lend money to a Jat to buy a plough or dig a well, 
would keep a Multani Pathan out of his estate and think he 
did God a service. Between the poor he did justice with great 
pains and impartiality; but a rich man, even if in the right, 
never got a verdict from Sawan Mai without paying for 
it.’ 

So too in his revenue arrangements, which will be fur- 
ther described later on, he carried out the ideas of land 
nationalization to great lengths. His main principle was 
that if land was culturable and the owner did not cultivate 
it, another cultivator should be put in by the State, ana 
the owner recouped by a small due or not according to cir- 
cumstances. Each village was assessed in the way that gave 
the largest return to Government, but whenever possible 
that way was also the most suitable to the cultivators, [f 
a man had not capital to build a well or to buy oxen, the 
State at once supplied the capital and recouned itself as 
best it could, not according to any system but by taking as 
much from the owner each year as he could spare without 
injury to the cultivation. The canals were diligently cleared 
out, the zealous zamindars being encouraged by rewards and 
honours, and the remiss being severely punished. The Hindu 
who wanted to invest money in land was given uncultivated 
land to reclaim, and when he had reclaimed it was made to 
pay a full annual revenue for it. Useless expenditure on 
jagirs and mafis was reduced to a minimum, and everything 
able to yield revenue was made to yield it. And yet the 
people, tired after long harassments and pleased with the 
substantial justice they received, were kept happy and con- 
tented as they have probably never been before or since. 

Chronicle. 

From 1752 to 1767 the most prominent person in the history of 
Multan was Ali Mv ha rn mac! Khan Khakwani. This officer, who "had 
accompanied Ahmad Shah in his expeditions, was appointed in 1752 
to succeed Khwaja Ishak at Multan. He was at first a good ruler 
hut afterwards became avaricious and oppressive. In 1758 the Mab- 
rattas, who had been invited into the Punjab by Adina Beg Khan, 
overran the district: Ali Muhammad Khan had to retire beyond the 
Ghara, and the Mahrattas appointed one Salih Muhammad Khan as 
Nizam in his place.* After some two years, however, a fresh invasion 
of the Duranis caused the Mahrattas to retire and Ali Muham- 
mad in 1760 came to his own again. Next year, however, he was 
suspended, and the province was committed to the joint rule of Ahdnl 
Karim Khan and Allayar Khan Bamezai. After another interval the 
province fell to Nawab Shuja Khan Saddozai Khankhel, son of the 
Zahid Khan who had previously been naib-nazim, and a fellow-clans- 
man of the king Ahmad Shah Durani. About the end of 1766, how- 
ever, Ali Muhammad Khan was again restored, and with the help of 
the Daudputras Ire seized the province of Hera. In return for this 
help he leased to them for Rs. 8,000 a year the ilakas of Khanw&h. 
Kahlwan (KallnwSla?), Adamwahan, Imam-ud-dinpur (Mamdi Mah- 
tam?) and Shekhwan : he also allowed Mubarak Khan to seize ono 


* Apparently in subordination to a Mahratta Shartiaji Rju> 
(Muhammad LatiPs History, Punjab, 231). 
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build a fort in certain land belonging to the Mail'd tribe and to take CHAPTER 1 B. 

the lands on lease in perpetuity for Rs. 400 per annum. The latter ’ 

acquisitions were entrusted to Jam Khan, son of Mulla Ali Kihram History. 

who at once began to build a canal for their irrigation, and the success y 

of these Sutlej canals was insured by the immigration from the north Patlian and Sikh 

induced by Ali Muhammad Khan’s cruelties. Meantime Ali Muham- 

mad Khan seized Sliuja Khan and put him in prison. When Ahmad 

Shall advanced against Multan, Shuja Khan was released, but he had 

carefully kept the additional nails and hair which he had grown in 

prison and showed these to Alimad Shah, who in his indignation seized 

Ali Muhammad Khan, had his belly ripped open and his body exposed 

on a camel through the streets of Multan. fSee Sli. Ali. 49, 52 — -1 

and J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 569). 

The years 1767 to 1770 are marked by what may be called the 
Haji Sharif episode. Although Nawab Shuja Khan was again ap- 
pointed Subadar on Ali Muhammad’s death, one Haji Sharif Khan 
Saddozai shortly afterwards got himself nominated from Kabul for the 
appointment, and Shuja Khan finding himself deserted by his army 
had to retire to Shujabad. From Shujabad he sent a Hindu called 
Dharm .Jas to Kabul with instructions to obtain the Subadarship 
either for Shuja Khan or lor Dharm Jas himself: the Hindu did the 
latter, and sent one Mirza Sharif Beg, Taklu, a common chaprasi, 
as his naib to take over charge. Sharif Beg after seeing Shuja Khan 
at Shujabad advanced to Multan, entered the city by the Pak gate 
and then went into the fort by the Sikki gate. Haji Sharif Khan 
was having his beard dved at the time in the Samman Burj of the 
^fort; officer after officer was despatched by him to see what the 
disturbance was, but as none returned, his suspicions were roused 
and he escaped bv the window. As he had been here so short a time 
the people said of him * Haji Sharif, na Rabi na Kharif,’ i.e . , he had 
not time to see either spring or autumn harvest. The naib Sharif 
Beg ruled well. WTien Dharm Jas came to take over charge, he 
summoned Sharif Beg to meet him at the Chenab, but Sharif Beg 
refused and shut himself up in the fort, and while Dharm Jas was 
walking on the roof of a house in Diwan Mansa Ram’s garden, a 
well directed ball from the fort killed him. Sharif Beg thereupon 
proclaimed himself ruler, and to protect himself from the auger of the 
kina at Kabul he invited the assistance of the Bhangi Sikhs. A one- 
eyed general called Bahadur Khan Durani (called Bibra Khan in the 
Tazkirat-ul-Muluk) was sent from Kabul to chastise Sharif Beg, and 
he took the city by undermining the walls, but failed to take the fort, 
and retired on the arrival of the Sikhs. Sharif Beg wiselv refused to 
let his deliverers into the fort, but one day, when he was at the Tdgah, 
his Diwan allowed them in, whereon Sharif Beg fled to Sital Das’ 
garden, and ultimately agreed to retire to his jagir at Tulamlia 
where he built the present fort, and a few years later he died. (See 
also p. 62, Sh. Ali where a somewhat different account is given: also 
J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 571, where the dates differ a little). 

From 1771 to 1779 the Tihanqi Sikhs held and terrorized the whole 
of the north and centre of the district under their chiefs Ganda SingK 
and Jhanda Singh. Their general was Lahna Singh and the ‘ killadar ’ 
of the fort was Diwan Singh Chacchowalia. They faded to take 
Shujabad in spite of a three months’ siege : and Shuja Khan with his 
allies the Daudputras advanced against Multan and seized _ the city, 
but failing to obtain the fort retired again. So too one Ali Muham- 
mad Khan Durfini who was sent from Kfibul to expel the Sikhs was 
able to take the city only and failed to take the fort. In June 1773 


* Coins were struck bv Taimur as Nizam in 1762 — 64 and 1770 at 
Mnltan, the device being' ‘ Ba’alam yaft sikka Taimnr Shah Nizam, 
ba Hukm-i-Khud a we Rasul-i-anam,’ and on the obverse ‘ San — zarb 
Dar-ul-araan Multan.’ Coins were strnck at Multan in the mmo of 
Taimur Shah as king in 1790 and 1791. (Dames’ Coins of the Durum* 
in Nnm. Chron. viii. 325, Ac.). 
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Ahmad Shah Durani died and was succeeded by his son Taimur, who 
had hitherto been the nominal ! Nizam ’ of Multan.* So also in 1776 
Nawab Shuja Khan died at Shujabad and was succeeded by his son 
Muzaffar Khan. The Sikhs had leased the countrr of Dipalpur 
Kahror and Fattehpur between the Bias ond Sutlej' to Madad Ali’ 
Khan Daudputra; but when the attack on Shujabad caused Muzaffar 
Khan to retire to Bahawalpur. the Daudputras espoused his cause and 
sent an army with him against the Sikhs. After besieging the city 
for 23 days they were admitted by the postern gate of the Gardezi's 
on the west side of the town, and at once fell to indiscriminate looting, 
while the Sikh killadar, Diwan Singh, being shut up in the fort, sent 
expresses to Amritsar for aid. When Ganda Singh arrived from the 
Punjab the greater part of the Daudputra force were found to have 
returned to their homes in anticipation of sanction, and the Sikhs 
had little difficulty in driving Muzaffar Khan back to Shujabad. 
From Shujabad incessant appeals for help were sent to Taimur tshah. 
who then ‘ ordered Sirdar Bihru Khan with a proper force, experienced 
in war, to proceed and expel the Sikhs from Multan.’ This general 
in 1778 had almost taken the fort when he was recalled. Another force 
under Sirdar Ali Maddad Khan was sent shortly afterwards, and 
this too had nearly taken the fort when it was withdrawn. In 1779 
Taimur Shah himself advanced from Peshawar to Dera Ghazi Khan, 
and shortly afterwards a big fight took place between the two forces 
in the direction of Shujabad. The Shah’s troops numbering 18,000, 
under Z angi Khan, Kamalzai, are said to have been caught in a dust- 
storm while facing the Sikh army; having obtained a Sikh drum, the 
Pathans began beating it. and the Sikhs, hearing their own war 
drum, began groping their way in small parties towards it and were 
cut down by the Pathans as they came up. Their heads were cut 
off and sent in kajawas on camels to Dera Ghazi Khan. The routed 
army was pursued by Taimur Shah in person to Multan; the Shall 
encamped at the Idgah and besieged the fort. By the intercession of 
Abdulkarim Khan, Babar, the Sikhs were allowed to surrender and 
march out with all the honours of war. Whereupon Taimur Shah 
took possession of the fort and. after installing Muzaffar Khan as 
suhadar. returned again to Kabul. (See J.A.SB. 1848 u, 566 — 7 Sh. 
Ali, pp. 62—4. Muhammad Latif’s History, Punjab, 297 — 9). 

From 1779 to 1818 Nawab Mvzaffar Khan Saddozai remained in 
power at Multan. 

His relations towards the Kabul authorities were very varying and 
indefinite. In 1792 Taimur Shah took him to Kabul and was, it is 
said, intending to imorison him when Taimur Shah died and was 
succeeded hy Zaman Shah. Zaman Shah confirmed Muzaffar Khan, 
and we find coins of this king dated 1799 and 1800 which were struck 
at the Multan mint. Zaman Shah had summoned Muzaffar Khan to 
Kabul, and the latter had advanced as far as Tank when he heard 
that Zaman Shah had heen blinded and deposed. Mahmud Shah set 
himself up as king in Kabul and Shah Shuja in Peshawar. At first 
the power of the former preponderated, and he confirmed Muzaffar 
Khan in his government, but his Wnzir Fatteh Khan induced him 
to send Abdnssamad, Badozai. in his place. Muzaffar Khan refused to 
recognize Abdussamad. and defeated him at Dinpur near M”zaffar- 
garh. Meantime in 1807 Shah Shuja regained ascendancv in Eastern 
Afghanistan, and sent an expedition under the son of his Wnzir Ata 
Muhammad Khan, hut matters were compromised, and Shah Shuja 
duly confirmed Muzaffar Khan, associating with him in the govern- 
ment his son Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. In 1807. Nawab Mnzaffar Khan 
went for nine months on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and during his 
absence Elphinstone’s Embassy to KSbuI passed through Multan. re- 
maining in the district from the 5th to the 21st of December. Shah 
Shuia’s power in these parts lasted till 1809. and we have gold coins of 
his struck in MultSn in that year. The story is that when Shuia-ul - 
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Mulk came to terms with Ranjit Singh in 1809, he promised to give 
Multan over to him, but afterwards he got him to agree to leave 
Multan with Muzaffar Khan, the revenue of S. Siddhu, Sirdarpur and 
Tulamba being assigned to Shuja-ul-Mulk for maintenance : and it is 
said that Shuja-ul-Mulk having visited his jagir and found the main- 
tenance insufficient, went on to Lahore.* The unhappy monarch is 
said to have passed through Multan and while there to have beev 
lodged in the Hazuri Bagh. His women were put up in the Xawab's 
Haram Sarai and afterwards in Ali Muhammad Khan’s Haveli outside 
the Lohari gate; but the Nawab omitted all visits of courtesy. In any 
case after 1809 Muzaffar Khan was nominally subject to Mahmud Shah 
until he began paying tribute to the Sikhs; and the local coinage in his 
life-time and indeed after the Sikhs had taken Multan at the time ol 
his death was in the name of Mahmud Shah (see J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 570, 
Dames loo. cit. and Tazkirat-ul-MuIuk). 

In his relations with the Daudputras of Bahawalpur, who (it must 
be remembered) held the greater part of what are now known as 
-the * Sutlej tahsfls,’ Muzaffar Khan was not at first very happy, and 
we hear of an unprovoked aggression on his part in 1779, followed by 
a skirmish in which his officer Abdulkarim Khan Babar was killed. 
After Zaman Khan’s death, however, when other governors were sent 
from Kabul to oust Muzaffar Khan, the latter received the hearty 
assistance of the Daudputras under Bahawal Khan I, and in return 
helped that chief in his aggressions towards Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Muzaffargarh. In 1807 when Muzaffar Khan went to Mecca, Sarfaraa 
Khan renewed the lease to the Daudputras of the tracts of Adam- 
wahan, Khanpur, Shergarh and Khai and the Daudputras * brought 
them under fine cultivation.’ In 1810, however, when certain rebels 
stood out against Muhammad Khan II Daudputra in the lands north’ 
of the Sutlej, Sarfaraz Khan seems to have in some way abetted them 
and the Daudputras then ceased paying their annual rent for these 
lands. After this the two Nawabs remained on bad terms. In 1811 
certain rebels from the Bahawalpur State were allowed by Muzaffar 
Khan to take refuge in Shujabad and make raids from thence. 
Shortly afterwards Muzaffar Khan sent his own army to oppose the 
Daudputra General Yakub Muhammad Khan, and the two forces met 
somewhere south of Shujabad. apparentlv near Panjani. The Multan 
force was defeated, and next dav the bodies of their dead * were trans- 
ferred on hackeries to Shujabad by permission of the Daudputra 
commander.’ The result of these contentions was that when the Sikhs 
attacked Multan, the Daudputras afforded the Pathans no kind of aid, 
(see Sh. Ali 65, 113, 120, 146, 166—7 J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 570. Muham- 
mad Latif’s History, Punjab 385. Edwardes Year in Pb. Front iii 
417). 

It was in his relations with the Sikhs that Muzaffar Khan ulti- 
mately failed to hold his own. After the Bhangis had been driven 
out of Multdn, an attack was made on the town by the Hathianwalas 
but they were repulsed. Later on an army was sent by Muzaffar 
Khan to Kamalia under Khan Muhammad Khan Badozai who recover- 
ed that town from the Sikhs and gave it over to its hereditary rulers, 
the Rais of the Kharral tribe. In 1802, he first came in contact with 
Ranjit Singh when that chief, having marched into the Nawab’s domi- 
nions, was induced to retire by the promise of a large ‘ nazrana.’ 


*0ne story is that Shuja-ul-Mulk found in Multan another refugee 
Shahzada Ahsan Bakht, brother of the Delhi Emperor, who was in 
receipt of an allowance from the Afghans; and that as the Shahzada’s 
allowance was in the form of an assignment of the income from drugs, 
spirits and houses of ill-fame, Shuja-ul-Mulk was not much tempted 
to apply for similar pecuniary aid. The jagir actually given to him 
was purposely located in a direction where the raids of the Syals and 
Kathias rendered collection of revenue very difficult. 
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In 1806 Banjit Singh made his second invasion : he advanced as far 
as Kot Mahtam (now Khan Bahadargarh in the south of the Kabir- 
waia tahsil), but on hearing that the Mahrattas under Holkar were 
t D frontier he retired, accepting a present of Rs. 70,000. 

In 1807 the third invasion took place. Ranjit Singh being urged to 
attack Multan by Abdussamad Khan, Badozai, the unsuccessful 
claimant of 1803. Ranjit Singh accused Muzaffar Khan of harbour- 
ing and helping his enemy Ahmad Khan Syal of Jhang, and again 
VC 1 * j d his troops to Kot Mahtam. A truce was there made with 
Khudayar Khan, the representative of the local jagirdar, but was 
broken by Ranjit Singh in order that he might have an excuse for 
looting the kirars of the neighbourhood. An attempt was made to 
arrest Khudayar Khan, but that officer drew his sword, and was 
advancing against Ranjit Singh’s elephant when he was cut down. 
The Sikhs then advanced on Multan After 11 days the Pathans 
retired into the fort and after another 11 days, Ranjit Singh, who 
had no siege appliances, accepted a nazrana of Rs. 70.000 (half of 
which was realized by the Nawab from the inhabitants of the town), 
and after exacting a further sum from the Daudputras returned to 
Lahore. In 1810 Ranjit Singh made his fourth attack, alleging as his 
ground for hostilities the non-payment of the subsidy promised by 
Muzaffar Khan. The Sikhs reached Multan on February 24th and 
took possession of the city the next day. A contingent of 500 horse 
was exacted from the Daudputra, and the fort was hotly besieged, 
hut without success. The following is the account of the siege given in 
Muhammad Latif’s ‘ History of the Punjab ’ — (see also Sh. Ali, 158). 

“ The citadel of Multan was now closely besieged by the Sikh army, 
but the Pathans offered a stout resistance and the most strenuous 
attempts of the Sikh soldiers to carry the fort by assault signally 
failed. A heavy bombardment was kept up for several days, but with- 
out any effect. Batteries were then erected opposite the fort, and 
an incessant fire was maintained, but hardly any impression was made 
on the citadel. Recourse was at length had to mining-, hut the 
besieged successfully countermined. Ranjit Singh made the most 
solemn and lavish promises to the Chiefs who should distinguish 
themselves in the action by the earliest effective advance. He per- 
sonally reconnoitred the enemy’s position, examined his posts, and 
fixed his own, marking out the spots for the batteries, and assigning 
lines of approach to the different chiefs, whose sense of duty to their 
countrymen was appealed to with vehemence. Extensive transport 
arrangements were made both by land and water from Lahore and 
Amritsar, and the whole resources of the country were unreservedly 
placed at the disposal of the military authorities to secure this much 
coveted possession. The famous “ Bhangi top ” named “ Zamzama.” 
was brought from Lahore to batter down the walls of the fort, hut it 
made little impression on the besieged. It discharged a hall of 
2i maunds (kaehcha) or 80 lbs. in weight, hut the appliances for 
working this huge piece of ordnance were wanting in the Sikh camp, 
while nobody possessed sufficient skill to make a proper use of it, 
Some little impression that was made on the ramparts of the citadel 
by the Sikh artillery had the effect only of redoubling the zeal of 
the besieged, who in countermining, blew up the battery of Sardar 
Attar Singh, Dhari. close to the fort, killing the Sardar and twelve 
others, and severelv wounding many more, among whom were 
Sardar Nihal Singh. Attariwala. and the youthful Hari Singh. 
Kalwa. Confused and panic-stricken the assailants fled leav- 
ing their dead close to the fort, hut the high-minded Pathans 
sent the bodies to the beseigers. that of Attar Singh being 
wrapped in a pair of shawls. The siege lasted for two months, 
during which the Sikh army was greatlv reduced, and its best soldiers 
and generals killed or incapacitated. The most conspicuous of these 
Was Attar Singh, T)hSri. a favorite companion and confidential Sardar 
of the Malutrain. Nor did the Sikh arrnv meet with better success 
in other rjuarters. T)iwan Mnhkam Ohnnd. who had been sent to 
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reduce Shujabad, found the fort impregnable. A general assault was CHAPTCR i, B 
made on the 21st of March, but the Sikh army was reposed wrth 
considerable loss. The Diwan became dangerously ill. and the loss on nwrar, 
the side of the Sikhs in kdied and wounded, »“«“**• * P(kthatk „ d sik)> 

general attack was made on the 2oth, but with no better resul . n ,; e 

The protracted military operations now caused a scarcity of pro- 
visions in the Sikh camp, both in Multan and Shu j abaci and the 
Maharaja, seeing his case to be hopeless, retired on the 19th of April, 
being forced to acknowledge himself completely foiled m his attempt, 
and having the additional mortification of finding himself compelled to 
accept now the very terms which he had on so many previous occasions 
rejected with scorn, namely, a tribute of 21 lakhs of rupees, twenty 
chargers and a contingent in time of war. Of the amount of the 
ransom Rs. 30,000 was paid in advance, while Abubakar Khan, 
brother-in-law of Muzaffar Khan, was delivered up as a hostage for 
the payment of the balance. The Maharaja’s ‘ amour propre being 
in this way, to some extent, soothed, iie returned to Lahore on the 
25th of April, much depressed in spirits by the ill-success of his cam- 
paign, and throwing the blame on his Sardars and officers. 

Shortly after this Muzaffar Khan began to correspond with the 
English in Calcutta, while Ranjit Singh approached Sir D. Ochterlony 
in Ludhiana, each hoping to receive English aid ; hut both parties 
were refused assistance. In 1812 the Sikhs appeared for the fifth time, 
commanded this time by Dal Singh. Some Rs. 50,000 of the promised 
subsidy was still due, hut the Nawab having sold his jewels at Delhi 
made up the balance, the hostage was set free, and the Sikhs retired. 

In 1813 the Kabul troops threatened an attack on Multan by way of 
Trimmu Ghat, and Muzaffar Khan sent his Vakil, Ghularn Muham- 
mad. to Lahore for help, with the result that troops were sent to 
Sarai Siddhu under Kanwar Kharrak Singh, and the danger averted. 

In 1816 the sixth Sikh invasion took place; Ranjit Singh advanced to 
Tulamba, besieged Ahmadabiid, and camped at Salarwahan. An ad- 
vanced column went on to Multan to enforce the subsidy demanded, 
and Phula Singh, Akali, intoxicated with bhang suddenly stormed the 
town with some fanatics and got possession of part of the fort. The 
Nawab then paid down Rs. 80,060, promising to pay another Rs. 40,000 
in a short time, and Ranjit Singh passed on to Mankera. In 1817 a 
seventh incursion was made under Bhawani Das who was, however, 
compelled to raise the siege and retire, for which want of success he 
was find Rs. 10.000 by his master. In 1818 came the e.igth and last 
Sikh attack. It was felt that this was to be a war to the death, and 
immense preparations were made on either side. The Nawabs raised 
the cry of religion, and endeavoured to enlist the Mussalman sym- 
pathies of their neighbours, while the Sikhs endeavoured to detach 
them by all means in their power. An army of 25,000 men, fully- 
equipped, was marched under Misr Diwan Chand into the trans- 
Chenab lands of the Nawab. and, after taking Khangarh and Muzaffnr- 
garh. appeared before Multan early in February. The city was taken 
after a few days, and the citadel was then bombarded. To quote Sir 
Repel Griffin (Punjab Chiefs, p. 85): — 


“ The Nawab had only a force of 2,000 men, and the fort was 
not provisioned for a siege, but lie made a defence the like of which the 
Sikhs had never seen before. Till the 2nd of June the bombard- 
ment went on, and two large breaches had been made in the walls, 
for the great Bhangi gun, the Zatu-Zam of Ahmad Shah, Durrani, 
had been brought from Lahore and had been four times fired with 
effect. More than one assault had been made by the Sikhs, but they 
were repulsed, on one occasion with the loss of i,880 men. The gates 
were blown in, but the garrison raised behind them mounds of earth 
on which they fought hand to hand with the Sikhs. The defenders 
of the fort were at length reduced to two or three hundred fighting 
men, most of them of the tribe or family of Muzaffar Khan. Thp 
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rest had either been killed or had gone over to the enemy, for they 
had been heavily bribed to desert their master, and many of them 
were unable to resist the temptation. At length on the 2nd June an 
Akali, by name Sadhu Singh, determined to surpass what Phula Singh 
had done in 1816, rushed with a few desperate followers into an 
outwork of the fort, and taking the Afghans by surprise, captured it.* 
The Sikh forces seeing this success advanced to the assault, and mount- 
ed the breach at the Khizri gate. Here the old Nawab, with his eight 
sons and all that remained of the garrison, stood sword in hand 
resolved to fight to the death. So many fell beneath the keen Afghan 
sword that the Sikhs drew back and opened fire on the little' party 
with their matchlocks. ‘ Come on like men ’ shouted the Afghans, 

‘ and let us fall in fair fight,’ but this was an invitation which the 
Sikhs did not care to accept. There died the white-bearded Muzalfar 
Khan, scorning to accept quarter, and there died five of his sons. 
Zulfaqar Khan, his second son, was also wounded severely in the face, 
and two others, Sarfaraz Khan and Amir Beg Khan, accepted quarter 
and were saved, fiiwan Ram Diyal took Sarfaraz Khan upon his ele- 
phant and conducted him with all honor to his own tent. Few of the 
garrison escaped with their lives and the whole city was given to 
plunder.” 

What followed is thus described in Muhammad Latif’s Historv 
(p. 412): — 

“ The city and fort were now given up to be plundered by the 
Sikh troops : great were the ravages committed by the Sikhs on this 
occasion. About 400 to 500 houses in the fort were razed to the ground, 
and their owners deprived of all they had. The precious stones, 
jewellery, shawls and other valuables belonging to the Nawab were 
confiscated to the State, and kept carefully packed by Diwan Ram 
Diyal, for the inspection of the Maharaja. The arms were all 
carried away. In the town many houses were set on fire, and nothing 
was left with the inhabitants that was worth having. Hundreds were 
stripped of their clothes. Outrages were committed on the women, 
many of whom committed suicide by drowning themselves in the 
wells, or otherwise putting an end to their lives, in order to save 
themselves from dishonor. Hundreds were killed in the sack of the 
city, and indeed there was hardly a soul who escaped both loss 
and violence. So great, in short, were the horrors inflicted upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants that the terrible incidents attendant on the 
sack of Multan are recollected to this day, and still not unfrequentlv 
form the topic of conversation. When all was over. Prince Kharak 
Singh made his triumphant, entry into the fort, and took possession 
of all the State property and treasures belonging to the Nawab. 
The fort of Shujabad was then captured and sacked and booty estimated 
at 4 00 000 rupees, consisting of gold and silver utensils, and other 
valuables, fell into the hands of the victors. The first man who brought 
intelligence of the capture of Multan to Ranjit Singh was a mace- 
bearer°(chobdar) in the service of Sardar Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia. 
The Maharaja presented him with a pair of gold bracelets and a sheet 
of rich ! kalabatun ’ (cloth made of twisted silk and gold threads), 
and on the news being confirmed through official sources, great rejoic- 
ings were made at Lahore, which was the scene of festivities for eight- 
days. The Maharaja having taken his seat on an elephant, moved 
about the principal streets of Lahore, showpring down rupees to be 
scrambled for by the crowd. 

Thus ended the Pathfin rule in Multan. t 

* Masson (Trav. i, 397) says of this siege : " The attack threatened 

to end like former ones, in failure when an adventurer named Jones, 
in the Sikh service, took charge of the batteries, advanced them close 
to the citadel and breached it.” 

+ For the various attacks on Multan see Muhammad Latif, p. 359, 
362 368. 372. 386. 393, 398. 407, 410. and 412: also Shahamat All, 
p. 158- 
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Between 1818 and 1821 the Sikh Governors of Multan were often CHAPTERS B. 

■changed. At first Sukh Dyal, Khatri, was made Subadar, and he 

endeavoured to make the people settle down again to agriculture History. 

by liberal grants of taocavi. In September 1819 he was imprisoned 

•for a deficiency in his remittances, and was succeeded by Sliam l’athan and Sikh 

Singh, Peshawria, who obtained the farm of Multan for 6| lakhs, rule. 

and who with his kotwal Nazar Ali did his best to put down robbery 

with a high hand, in 1819 Ranjit Singh came himself to Multan for 

three months, rid C’hiniot, and found cause to imprison Sham Singh. 

He was succeeded by Badan Hazari, a 1 useless sycophant,’ and in 
■the charge of the accounts was placed Sawan Mai, a Khatri of 
Akalgarh, on a salary of Rs. 250 per mensem. (Ranjit Singh visited 
Multan again in 1822, and again when he was returning from his 
campaign against Fattah Khan Khattak). Badan Hazari and Sawan 
I il having quarrelled, Shujabad was shortly afterwards given on 
cc .tract to the latter; Tulamba and Sarai Sidhu, which had been in 
jagir to Khushal Singh, were given to Prem Ram of Aghapura, 
and Sirdarpur was given in jagir to Inayat Khan Syal. In 1820 
Badan Hazari failed in his accounts was confined and removed: in 
1848 Major Edwardes wrote of this man that he was then alive and 
well, performing very indifferently the exalted functions of Magazine 
Store-keeper in the fort of Lakhi in Marwat for the consideration of 
Re. 1 per diem. * He is as mean a little man to look at as I ever 
saw: of neither rank, parts, courage nor education, and one might 
suppose he was put into the government of Multan as a joke.’ His 
place was given to Metha Mai, Shikarpuria, Jamadar Baj Singh 
being left in the fort to look after him. Very soon afterwards one 
Sewa Mai was appointed, and finally in 1821 the contract was given 
to Diwan Sawan Mai. All these changes had led to a great deal of 
lawlessness and robbery, and the jagirdars became insubordinate. 

(Muhammad Latif’s History. Puniah. 119. J.A.S.B. 1848. ii. 571. 

Edw. Year ii. 29). 

With the appointment of Ditran Sawan Mai a new state of things 
arose. He stopped the raids of the Kathias in the east of the district. 

"His naib, Daya Ram, a native of Guiranwala suddenly attacked and 
killed Bakhu Langrial, a noted free-booter in the neighbourhood of 
Tulamba. The zami'ndars were made to pay revenue punctually, and 
the Diwan’s remittances to Lahore were always complete. By degrees 
other ilakas were added to the Diwan’s contract until he held the 
greater part of the Dera Ismail Khan, Dpra Ghazi Khan, Muzaffar 
garh and Jhang districts in his charge. The Sutlej territories, how. 
ever, remained outside his province till 1831 : these were at first left 
in the hands of the Daudputras, the nazrana was raised every year, 
and every year the money had to be realized by the Sikhs "at the 
sword’s point. At last in 1831 General Ventura* occupied the country, 
posting thanas and offices at the different towns to regulate the 
police and collect the revenue.’ And after this the Sutlej ilakas seem 
to have come within Diwan Sawan Mai’s province. (Muhammad 
Latif 450. Sh. Ali, 206—7). 

On Ranjit Singh’s death in 1839, Diwan Sawan Mai was con- 
firmed in the government of Multan, in spite of the hostility of the 
.Tammn faction at Lahore. The Diwan was. however, summoned to 
Lahore by Kanwar Nao Nehal Singh. He obeved the summons 
frankly and thereby not only saved his province from invasion, but 
obtained authority over the fort in Multan, which previously had been 
under a separate Governo r. From this time forward he spent a 

* The Gene* al stayed some time in Multan itself, occupying a 
house on the site of which the present District Jail is built. The 
remains of a canal called the Venturwah are also visible in the Mailsi 
tahsfl. The General is said to have criticised Sawan Mai’s schemes 
for the fortification of Multan, and though his advice was followed it 
made Sawan his enemy. 
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good deal ot money in strengthening the fort, and it is probable that 
he dreamed of throwing off allegiance to the Sikh darbar. (Edw. ii. 
35 — 7). 


The Diwan was assassinated in September 1844. Edwardes tells 
the story as follows:-—-* He had a good soldier who wanted to leave 
him, and whom he did not want to lose; so he put him off at first 
by soft words and promises, but at last when the soldier demanded his 
pay and discharge, he got up a law suit against him and threatened to 
put him in prison. The soldier remonstrated and reiterated his 
demand. Sawan Mai got angry and told his guards as usual to “ seize 
the rascal and take away his sword and shield.” The soldier called 
out to the guards to lay hands on him at their peril, but stand back 
and he would give up his arms. He then pulled off his sword and 
shield and surrendered them. The guards asked if they should 
him off to prison. “ No,” said the Diwan, “ let him sit at the (RDr 
that I may see him and have a few last words with him as I go out.” 
They were his last indeed. The soldier had retained under his scarf a 
loaded pistol: and burning with indignation at the shame that had 
been put on him after years of faithful service he resolved to 
revenge himself if it cost his life ; so he cocked the pistol under cover 
of the scarf over his breast and shoulder and awaited the Diwan’s 
coming. At last the Durbar broke up and Sawan Mai. with a 
smile of gratified malice, stopped before the arrested soldier, and 
commenced taunting him with the folly of resistance. In the midst 
of the abuse the soldier pulled the trigger and the contents of his 
pistol were lodged in the Diwan’s left breast above the heart. The 
soldier was, T believe, cut to pieces by the guard. His victim bore 
up for about 10 days, and was apparently recovering when the wound 
broke out again, and caused instant death.’ (Edw., ii. 32 — 3). 

The following was the family of Sawan Mai: — 


By Lacbmi Devi. daughter 
By Kistn I'evi. ofTnsi i)a» of Havel! 

daughter of Ganda Mah Bihadnr Sl)ah. 

— ^ r— t 

Uam Das, Mulrai, Karam Naraio, Shim S ngb. Ram Singh, 
died before b. 18!9. b. 163b b. 1837. 

hie father. 


By Sat- 
bbarai, sister 
of the last. 

I 

Narain 

Singb. 


Wazii' Cbend. 

During the Diwan’s life-time Karin Narayan had been put in 
charge of Leiah. and Mulraj in Jhang; the former was popular, the 
latter not and the saying was that Multan got Sawan (the summer 
rains). Leiah got Karam (kindness) and Jhang got only Mula (an 
insect that eats the corn). On Sawan Mai’s death Bn ran Mulraj was 
confirmed on the same terms as bis father, subject to a nazrana of 30 
lakhs. He fell out with his family and divided with his brothers the 
private property left by his father, amounting to 90 lakhs of rupees. 
There was a delav about the payment of the nazrana and the Darbar 
on the mediation of the Governor-General’s agent agreed in 184b to 
reduce the amount due to 20 lakhs, on condition that Mulraj gave 
up all lands north of the Ravi and paid an increased revenue for the 
three vears beginning with the Kharif of 1847 . According to oir 
John Lawrence, Mulraj “faithfully fulfilled his pecuniary engage- 
ments. but rendered himself obnoxious for neglect in not attending 
to the inquisitions of the Resident when called upon by him to 
redress The complaints of his people. In fact,” says Lawrence 
« Diwan Mulraj is a ruler of the old school, and so long as he had 
paid his revenue he considered the province as his own to make the 
SSrt of He proved himself to be grasping and avaricious, with none 
rf the statesmanlike views of his father and few of his conciliatory 
Qualities The traders and agriculturists of the province had been 
complaining of his exactions.” 'Edw., n, 40). 
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The appeals made to the Resident against his conduct rendered CHAPTER L 3. 

Mulraj discontented, and he was also rendered anxious by the fact 

that certain dues paid by his zamindars had been abolished in the History, 

rest of the Punjab. He therefore tendered his resignation. This 
was ultimately accepted, and it was arranged that Sardar Kahn The MulUn Cam- 
Si ngh should be appointed Nazim in his place, in co-operation with paign, J84.3 — 

Mr. P. A. Vans Agnew of the Civil Service and Lieutenant W. A. 

Anderson of the 1st Bombay European Fusiliers.* 


The Multan Campaign, 1848 — 49. 


The first Punjab war of 1845, though it led to the ap- 
pointment of a Resident at Lahore and the despatch of officers 
to settle the revenue of various districts of the province, 
led at first to little or no change in the government of Mul- 
tan, which continued as before under its Khatri ruler, Mul- 
raj, the son of Sawan Mai. But when Mulraj determined 
to resign his charge and the English officers sent to replace 
him were massacred by the populace at the Idgah in April 
1848, Multan appeared at once in full revolt and the events 
of the next year are of the greatest interest. No one who 
cares about the local history should fail to read the entranc- 
ing account of this year which is given in the second volume 
of Sir Herbert Edwardes ‘ Year on the Punjab Frontier ' 
or the clear description of the siege and campaign given 
in Gough and Innes’ ‘ Sikhs and the Sikh Wars ’ : + but 
for ordinary reference a brief abstract of the chief events 
will he found in the ‘ Chronicle ’ appended below. Roughly 
speaking, there were three phases in the campaign. 

First, from 18th April 1848 to 18th August: during 
which Edwardes, Yan Cortlandt and the Bahawalpur troops 
unaided by any British soldiers, drove in the Sikh forces 
from the south and practically confined Mulraj to the im- 
mediate vicinity of Multan : winning during the period two 
marked victories, one at Kineri in the Shujabad tahsil on 
June the 18th, and one at Siddhu Hisam, near the present 
Cantonment Railway Station on July 1st. 

Secondly, from August 18th to December 10th. During 
this time a small British force under General Whish arrived 
and sat down before the city, but. being deserted on Sep- 


* Some interesting notes by ‘ Z.N.’ on the state of the district in 
j T ” imes h© found in the Pioneer newspaper issues of July 25 
and December 17, 1897; August 17, September 2, September 10, 1898 
and October 13, 1899. 

"I The , ma P in the latter work should, especially, be consulted. 
Other works of interest in connection with the campaign are Hugo 
James Scramble through Scinde;’ Dunlop’s illustrated account of 
the siege of Multan and Siddon’s description of the siege in the 
Corps Papers of the Royal and East Indian Company’s Engineers 
JY°*- *>. 1849-50. See also the ‘ Punjab Blue Book (Vol. 41 1849) '■ 
There is also an interesting vernacular account of the campaign 
written by Pir Ibrahim Khan, the Bahawalpur agent. A local verna- 
cular poem on the same subject is printed below as an appendix to 
this volume. 
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tember 14th by the Darhar troops under Sher Singh, had at 
once to raise the siege and wait for the arrival of an adequate 
besieging force. 

Thirdly, from December 10th, 1848, to January 22nd, 
1849. The reinforcement having arrived from Bombay, the 
siege was renewed on December 27th. On January 2nd 
and 3rd the city was captured : and after a severe bombard- 
ment the fort was about to be stormed on the 22nd, when 
Mulraj in the nick of time surrendered. 

The revolt of Mulraj — his action, it may be noted, was 
treated throughout as a revolt against the Darbar — was no 
doubt at first unpremeditated. It was primarily a- revolt of 
the Sikh soldiery in Muiuan against anticipated English 
interference, and it was actively assisted by all the Hindu 
element of the district, which so largely profited under nearly 
30 years of Kkatri rule. On the other hand, the movement 
was neither a national Sikh movement nor was it in any 
sense a rising of the people. Sawan Mai and his sons had 
kept so much aloof from Lahore politics that, when the re- 
bellion broke out, none of the Sikh Sirdars, however dis- 
affected, gave it any appreciable active help, and when the 
real Sikh insurrection gathered head in the north of the 
province, its leaders pursued their own game, leaving Mulraj 
to defend himself as best he could. The people of the dis- 
trict, moreover, who were almost all Muhammadans, had little 
sympathy with the revolt, and the Pathan nobility, who had 
been brought very low under Sikh rule, deserted almost en 
■masse to the British side and assisted most actively in the 
suppression of the rebellion. 

As regards the conduct of the campaign there can be no 
two opinions as to the admirable services -rendered by Ed- 
wardes, then a young Lieutenant in political employ. But 
on two points there was at the time a good deal of dispute. 

In the first place it was questioned whether a large 
British force should not have been sent against Multan in 
June 1848, in order to take the city at once and prevent dis- 
affection from spreading. Edwardes thought this should have 
been done. Lord Gough and Lord Dalhousie were against 
it; and the pros and cons of the question will be found fully 
set forth in Gough and Innes’ book above referred to. 

Secondly, when the seige had been commenced, it was a 
good deal disputed whether the bombardment should be 
directed on the fort or on the city: and at various times 
different views were adopted on this point. Ultimately, both 
city and fort were breached, but Mulraj’s timely surrender 
made it unnecessary to scale the breaches in the Fort. 
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18th April 1848. (Messrs. Agnew and Anderson arrived at Multan 
and encamped at the Idgah). They had a Sikh escort of 1.400 men , History 
600 Gurkhas, 700 Cavalry and 6 guns. Mulraj who was living in the 
Am Khas less than a miie away made two visits to the Idgah during i ” ■ - 

the day, and it was arranged that he should make over the fort to the 
new Governor next morning. 

19th April. Major Edwardes gives the following account of the 
events of the day : — 


“ Early on the morning of the 19th of April the two British officers 
and Sirdar Kahn Singh accompanied Mulraj into the fort of Multan : 
were shown all over it; received the keys: installed two companies of 
their own Goorkha infantry in possession ; planted their own sentries ; 
mustered the Diwan’s garrison, who seemed angry at the prospect of 
being thrown out of employment ; allayed their fears with promises 
of service; and prepared to return home * * The cavalcade 

passed forth and entered upon the bridge over the ditch. Two soldiers 
of Mulraj’s were standing on the bridge. One of them, named 1’meer 
Chand, gazed for a moment at the two unarmed Englishmen, who 
presumed to ride in and out of the great fortress Sawan Mai had 
made so strong; and brooding, perchance, over his own long services 
and probable dismissal, impatiently struck the nearest with his spear, 
and knocked him off his horse. Agnew who was ignorant of fear, 
jumped up, and struck his assailant with the riding stick in his hand 
The ruffian threw away his spear, and rushing in with his sword 
inflicted two severer wounds. He would probably have killed Mr. 
Agnew on the spot, had he not been knocked into a ditch by a horse- 
man of the escort. 


“ The scuffle was now known ; the crowd pressed round to see what 
was the matter; news was carried back into the fort that swords 
were out and going on the bridge ; an uproar rose within, and in 
another moment the whole garrison would come pouring forth. Mulraj 
made no attempt to stem the tide, and rescue the Englishman who 
had come down, at his invitation, to Multan. He either thought 
only of himself, or was not sorry for the outbreak; and forcing his 
horse through the crowd, rode off to his garden-house at Am Khas. 
Nor was this all; his own personal sowars turned back half-wav and 
pursued Lieutenant Anderson, who had as yet escaped. Who can 
tell now who ordered them? * * What moved them we can 

never know ; but we know the fact that they sought out Anderson ; 
attacked and cut him down with swords, so that he fell for dead upon 
the ground, where he was found afterwards by some of his own 
Goorkha soldiers, who put him on a litter, and carried him to the 
Idgah.* 


* For comparison with the above description is appended the 
account of the affair given by Mulraj’s Judges in their written judg- 
ment : — 

“ About 7 o’clock on the morning of the 19th, the British officers, 
Kahn Singh and Mulraj visited the Fort. Mr. Agnew inspected the 
stores and magazines, harangued the troops of Mulraj who were to 
be retained cr dismissed and leaving the Fort in charge of two 
companies of the Goorkha regiment prepared with the rest of the party 
to return home. The egress from the fort lay through an inner gate 
called Sikhi, and then an outer one Kumr Kotha. This last was 
connected with the glacis by a standing bridge over the deep fort ditch. 
At this point Mr. Agnew issaid to have been riding on the extreme 
right, on his left was Mulraj, then Lieutenant Anderson. Kahn Singh 
being on the left flank. Somewhere near this bridge, for the spot 
is placed differently in different depositions, Mr. Agnew was struck 
with a spear by an assassin, fell from his horse and was wounded 
with three blows of a sword by the same man, who escaped by falling 
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CHAPTER IB. or > nt0 the deep ditch. Mulraj seeing what had taken place 

’ pushed on his horse, Lieutenant Anderson, too rode otf rapidly, while 

History Kahn Singh stopped behind with Rung Ram, a relation of Mulraj 

by marriage, to take care of Mr. Agnew. From the bridge the 
The Multan (Jam distance to the city gate is less than the distance to the city gate 

■paign, 1843 45 . (which has the name of Dowlut) from the Am Khas, the residence 

of Mulraj, and that is about 100 paces, the road lying through a 
bazaar in the suburbs under the walls of the Am Khas to the Idgah, 
where Mr. Agnew was encamped. In taking, however, this the 
regular road the elephant on which Mr. Agnew had been placed was 
compelled to go a bye-road to escape from the hostile demonstration 
of the soldiery, whose cantonment surrounds the Am Khas or rather 
with Mulraj’s Palace composes it. Matchlocks were fired as if to 
warn the party from the direct route and guns were brought out of 
the cantonment. In the meantime Lieutenant Anderson had been 
severely wounded in his flight from the scene of the attack upon 
Agnew and was found beyond the Dowlut gate lying on the ground 
with seven wounds on himself and four on his horse. He was brought 
home by some of his own people, but the manner of his being cut 
down is not clear ” Anderson apparently tried to get to the Idgah 
for help and was pursued by two sowars. It is said that, although he 
lost his way for a time, he out-distanced them and would have escaped 
if his horse had not fallen in attempting to jump a water-course 
somewhere between the Hazuri B-.igh and the Idgah. 

As regards the onslaught on Agnew the defence made at Mulrai’s 
trial was that the soldier’s spear accidentally ran into Agnew ns the 
latter was riding past (p. 167, Trial). The Sikh proclamation of 
April 22, 18-18, represents the assailant of Agnew as having acted 
without any sort of provocation (p. 150, Parly’ Blue Book, Punjab 
Vol. 41, 1849). Rumour however invented all sorts of stories, alleging 
provocation: one of these is given in the ballad reprinted at the end 
of this Gazetteer; another is that Amira was angry at being called to 
by Dir. Agnew to get out of the way. 

The site of the incident is few yards to the west of the well which 
lies on the left of the pakka road which leads from the circular road 
to the Prahladpuri shrine. 

‘ Meanwhile Sirdar Kahn Singh, protected by the presence and 
assistance of Mulraj’s brother-in-law, Rung Ram, whose honest deeds 
are the only witness worth a straw of the Diwan’s good intentions, 
had extricated Mr. Agnew from the mob, lifted him on to his own 
elephant and hurried away towards camp, rudely binding up Mr. 
Agnew’s wounds as they rode along. The road lay properly by one 
end of Moolraj’s garden, the Am Khas; hut as soon as tbev emerged 
from the surburhs, between the fort and garden, a discharge of 
matchlocks from the latter warned them to come no closer; guns too 
were being dragged out of the garden gate; so they turned their 
elephant aside, and took another path; and as they went, a eannon 
shot from the guns behind them hissed over their heads. Mulrai 
who had gallopped on before, was in the garden at the time. * * * 

At last the two wounded Englishmen were brought hack to the Idgah. 

A sad meeting for them, who had gone forth in the morning full of 
life and health, and zeal, to do their duty. The native doctor of the 
Ooorkha regiment dressed their wounds. This done Mr. Agnew pro- 
ceeded to report these occurrences to the Resident at Lahore, and 
then addressed a letter to Diwan Mulraj expressing a generous dis- 
belief in the Diwan’s participation, but calling on him to justify 
this opinion hv seizing the guilty parties, and coming himself to the 
Idgah. This was at II a.m. At 2 p.m. Mr. Agnew wrote off to 
General Cortlandt and myself for assistance. At 4 p.m. one of the 
Diwan’s chief officers, Rnezadah Toolsee Das, brought an answer from 
Mulraj briefly stating “ that he could neither give np the gniltv nor 
come himself; that he and Rung Ram had already tried to do so. 
'been stopped by the soldiers, and Rung Ram severely wounded for 
advising the visit: that all the garrison Hindu and Muhammadan. 
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were in rebellion, and the British officers had better see to their own CHAPTER 1, B. 

safety.” Mr. Agnew seems to hare behaved with consummate calm- 

ness and heroism at this trying moment. He pointed out to Toolsee History 

Das how grave a matter was in hand, and how absolutely indispensable 

it was for Diwan Mulraj to call on him, if he wished to be thought C*m- 

innocent. Toolsee Das returned with the admonition, but Mulraj never j lrn ^§48 19 

came. Why should he? The ambassador found the master, wlio had h a ’~ ’ 
sent him on a message of peace, now presiding in a war council of 
his chiefs. The Pathans of the garrison were setting their seals to 
an oath of allegiance in the Koran ; the Hindus in the Shastars, the 
Sikhs in the Holy Granth. The Sikhs were fastening a war-bracelet 
on the wrist of Mulraj himself ! * * 

On the evening and night of the 19th April the whole of the car- 
riage cattle of the officers and their ascort, which were out at graze, 
were carried off, camels, bullocks, elephants, every beast of burden. 

Thus was flight cut off. It was necessary for the little camp at the 
Idgah to face the stern emergency, and prepare for open hostility on 
the morrow. That night, under Mr. Agnew’s personal direction, the 
six guns which had come from Lahore were mounted in three batteries, 
and all the soldiers and camp-followers of that luckless expedition were 
called inside the walls. ” 

20th April. -Major ISdwarcles continues: 

“ Morning broke, and Mr. Agnew made one last effort to avert the 
coming tragedy. Having failed with Mulraj, he now forwarded to 
Mulraj’s officers and chiefs the parwanas of the Maharaja, ordering 
them to make over the fort to Sirdar Kahn Singh, and obey all Mr. 

Agnew’s orders. 

“ The messengers found Mulraj again in council with his chiefs 
preparing proclamations to the people of the province to rise and 
join in the rebellion. They had just agreed, too, to remove their 
wives and families into the fort before opening the guns. The mes- 
sengers presented the Maharaja’s letters. The chiefs and officers 
replied that Mulraj was their master, and they would only obey him. 

The messengers returned and extinguished hope. Mr. Agnew wrote 
off to Peer Ibraheem Khan, the British Native Agent at Bahawalpur, 
to bring troops to his assistance, intending to hold out in the Idgah till 
the reinforcement could arrive. 

“ All disguise was now throw n aside. The guns of the fort 
opened on the Idgah as did also the guns at the Am Khas which were 
dragged on to a high mound hard by. One round alone was fired in 
return from the six guns in the Idgah, after which the Lahore 
artillerymen refused to serve the guns. The fire of the rebels never 
slacked. 

“ And now arrived an embassy from Mulraj in return for Mr. 

Agnew’s. Mulraj invited the escort to desert the British officers, 
and promised to raise the pay of every soldier who came over. One 
Goolab Singh, Commandant of the Ghorchurrahs of the escort, led 
the way and went over to Mulraj, who tricked the traitor out with' 
gold necklaces and bracelets, and sent him back as a decoy. In vain 
Mr. Agnew bestowed money on the troops to hold out for three days 
only. It was honest money. The troops went over, — horse, foot, 
artillery— all had deserted by the evening, except Sirdar Kahn Singh, 
some eight or ten faithful horsemen, the domestic servants of the 
British officers and the Munshis of their office. 

“ Beneath the lofty centre dome of that empty hall (so strong and : 
formidable that a very few stout hearts could have defended it), stood • 
this miserable group around the beds of the two wounded Englishmen. 

All hope of resistance being at an end, Mr. Agnew had sent a party 
to Mulraj to sue for peace. A conference ensued, and * in the end ’ 
says the Diwan’s judges, ‘ it was agreed that the officers were to 
quit the country, and that the attack upon them was to cease.’ Too 
late ! The sun had gone down ; twilight was dosing in : and the rebel 
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army had not tasted blood. An indistinct and distant murmur reach- 
ed the ears of the few remaining inmates of the Idgah, who were 
listening for their fate. Louder and louder it grew, until it became 
a cry, the cry of a multitude for blood ! On they came, from city 
suburbs, fort ; soldiers with their arms, citizens, young and old, and of 
all trades and callings with any weapon they could snatch. 

“ A company of Mulraj’s Muzbees, or outcasts turned Sikhs, led 
on the mob. It was an appalling sight, and Sirdar Kahn Singh 
begged of Mr. Agnew to be allowed to wave a sheet and sue for mercy. 
Weak in body from loss of blood Agnew’s heart failed him not. He 
replied : * The time for mercy is gone : let none be asked for. They 

can kill us two if they like ; but we are not the last of the English’: 
thousands of Englishmen will come down here when we are gone 
»nd annihilate Mulraj, and his soldiers and his fort.’ The crows 
now rushed in with horrible shouts, made Kahn Singh prisoner, and 
pushing aside the servants with the butts of their muskets, surrounded 
the two wounded officers. Lieutenant Anderson from the first had 
been too much wounded even to move : and now Air. Agnew was sitting 
by his bedside holding his hands and talking in English. Doubtless 
they were bidding each other farewell for all time. Goodhur Singh, 
a Muzbee, so deformed and crippled with old wounds that he looked 
more like an imp than mortal man stepped forth from the crowd with 
a drawn sword, and after insnlting Mr. Agnew with » few lost in- 
dignities struck him twice upon the neck, and with a third blow cut 
off his head. Some other wretch discharged a musket into the life- 
less body. Then Anderson was hacked to death with swords; and 
afterwards the two bodies were dragged outside, and slashed and in- 
suited by the crowd, then left all night under the sky.” 

'22nd April. The news of the outbreak reached Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes, the officer incliarge of the Derajat at Dera Eatteh Khar.. 
90 miles from Multan. He at once began to raise levies, and called 
for assistance from General Van Cortlandt at Dera Ghazi Khan and 
from the Bahawalpur State. 

May. The Government of India decided that no British force 
should be sent against Multan, but that five columns of troops, 
belonging to the Sikh Darbar and the Bahawalpur State, should be 
ordered to converge on the district. In pursuance of this arrange- 
ment Edwardes, who was to command the Derajat column, received 
orders on May 9th to retire and stand fast on the west of the Indus. 

6th June. The three columns from the north having all been 
much delayed, Edwardes received permission to cross the Indus and 
ioin the Bahawalpur column which was marching towards Shujabad 
via Jalalpur Pirwdla. 

17th June. The Bahawalpur column after a long halt at Jalalpur 
had advanced to Gawen, and the Sikh troops under Rang Ram were 
encamped across the high road, three miles south of Shujabad. In 
spite of orders to attack the Daudputras before they were joined by 
Edwardes, the Sikhs allowed Edwardes to reach the west bank of the 
Chenab opposite Panjani and only moved forward to Bagren on the 
evening of the 17th. Hearing of their intention Edwardes and the 
Daudputras agreed to converge at once towards the Kineri ferry which 
lay on the east bank of the Chenab near Panjani. 

18th June. Rang Ram finding the ferry occupied by the Daud- 
putras took up a position at the abadi of Nunar, near some old salt 
pans, in the village area of Panjani. Edwardes himself crossed the 
river and reached the Daudputra camp about 8 a.m. in time to bring 
them into some sort of order. He sent orders for Van Cortlandt to 
cross with his guns as soon as possible and spent the rest of the 
morning in waiting till this reinforcement should give him the neces- 
sary superiority. The forces were — Rang Ram. 8.000 to 10,000 trained 
troops: 10 guns. Daudputras, 8,500 troops: 11 guns. Edwardes, 
5,000 irregular levies. Van Cortlandt, 1,500 trained troops: 15 guns. 
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1/ Ky 2 I'M. the Haudputras had begun to retire and the enemy CHAPTER I 3 

commenced moving after them. Edwardes, whose troops remained V ’ * 

concealed among the jungle on the left of the line, tried to stave oft 

the enemy by ordering a cavalry charge, and about 3 p.m. the charge 

was successfully and gallantly carried out by his mounted levies under The Multan Oam- 

Faujdar Khan, Alizai. Before the enemy had recovered from the 1848— 4» 

effect of this charge a considerable number of Cortlaudt’s troops and ™ * ’ 

six of his guns arrived, and Edwardes at once pushed forward out 

of the jungle into the cultivation beyond. Then he came upon the 

enemy advancing through the ‘long stalks of the sugar ’ (possibly 

jowar). Both forces at once commenced an artillery duel, and they 

were so close as to he able to use grape. As the enemy’s fire slackened, 

one of Van Cortlandt’s regiments charged to the front, followed by 

the whole line of infantry. The enemy retreated but rallied again : 

and the battle was brought to a close by a wild rush on the part of 

the Pathan levies which sent the Sikh forces back in full retreat on 

Nunar. In this engagement (which Edwardes termed ‘ the Battle of 

Kineri ’*) the enemy lost their whole camp and ammunition, together 

with 8 out of their 10 guns. (The story now told locally is that 

Mulraj’s intention was to stand at Shujabad, but that the Bahia 

money-lenders gave his commandant Jamiat Rai a large sum of money 

to move on so as to save their property near Shujabad. It is also 

said that the Pathans and indeed most of Mulraj’s army, except 

the Gurkhas, were won over before the battle: and that they wore 

branches of tamarisk in their turbans to show they were friends. The 

actual hand to hand fighting was at the Ahmduwala well in village 

Panjani. 

22nd — 2oth June. The force encamped at Shujabad, a city w’hich 
had given the rebels much encouragement. Edwardes writes : ‘ The 

chowdries. bankers and chief Kuthries (rebels to the backbone all of 
them) presented themselves and begged for kind treatment. This 
I readily promised though it is more than they deserve, for thev 
have been supplying Mhlraj largely with money, stores and encourage- 
ment from the Shastras. The rebellion indeed is a Bunyah rebellion, 
with a Sikh insurrection grafted on to it. One shroff alone of Shuja- 
bad. a mean looking little fellow, undertook to furnish lb" van Mulrai 
with two months’ pay for his army if he would only sond them 
against the Naw.ib's troops, a circumstance I shall not forget when we 
are pressed for cash. Such moneyed men are invaluable in these 
times.’ 

26th June. The force advanced took the fort- of Sikandarabad. 

27th June. The force reached Adibagh (village Taragarh). 

28th June. March to Surajkund (village Kayanpur). Lieutenant 
Lake, in charge of the Bahawalpur troops, joined the camp this day. 

1st July. As Mulraj had broken down the bridge on the Wali 
Muhammad canal at Surajkund, the force moved up the west canal 
towards Abid Khan ka bagh (village Langrial) and encamped in Tibbi 
Mansurpur. Meanwhile Mulraj. who had intended to attack at Suraj- 
kund. moved hack his troops along the east side of the canal and 
having crossed them at the bridge south of the Lange Khan garden 
(the only hridge near the city then existing! marched then: in the 
direction of the present cantonments. He took up a position round 
Siddhn-Hisam (called in the histories Saddosam). close to +he place 
where the Cantonment Railway Station now is: and Edwardes' for. f 
turned out to oppose him. An artillerv fire xvas kept up on both 
sides, but Edwardes had more guns than the Sikhs, and the latter 
had ultimately to turn and flee to the city hotly pursued by Edwardes ’ 


* The changes of the river ! 1 a ve swept awav all traces of the 
hamlet of Kineri. The Kineras are a tribe of weavers and hamlets 
called after them are not uncommon in the district. There is a 
Kaneriwala well close to the site of the battle 
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troops. It is said that Mulraj haring crossed the bridge over the 
canal with his artillery, planted two guns on it to stop his own 
soldiers from retreating. ‘ The majority of the enraged fugitives 
forced the harrier with some loss, but many of them tried to swim the 
nullah and were drowned.’ 


6th July. The Darbar’s column under Slier Singh, which had 
marched from Lahore via Tnlamba. Sirdarpnr and Gagra. arrived and 
encamped at Snrajkund. The fidelity of these troops was lunch 
suspected and Edwardes purposely arranged that he at Tibhi should 
he between them and the enemy. 

10th July. Edwardes having ashed for the immediate despatch 
of , !i ■ • ioi to his md. Sir F. Ctmrie. the Besideut at Lahore, decided 
on his own responsibility to send the required assistance, and orders 
were issued for the despatch of a division under General Whish con- 
taining two British regiments and a nege train : part were to go 
from Lahore by the Bavi and part from Ferozepore hv thp Sutlei 

ICth August. Edwardes and Slier Singh exchanged encampments; 
the former moving to Suraikund and the latter to Tibhi. This move 
was 1 1 ;i d p in order that Edwardes might he in touch with General 
Whish’s force, which was to encamp to the east of Suraikund. 


l Q th-19th August. The Bavi and Sutlei column of General Whisk's 
force ioinod and encamped at Mari Sitnl and awaited the arrival or 
the siege train. 

t^t SenTPTn’.ier. Edwardes’ troops moved across the canal to take 
nn 1 nositicr neoror General I VI 1 . i -1 The 1 ' dislodged the enemy from 
the Khod" Tnr and Eatti Bairagi gardens, from the Jog Maya 
temple . od the vdbige of TTaira : and encamped .800 yards south of 
Jog Afayn. 

t+h Sentemher. The siege train arrived from the Sutlei. 

7th September. To prevent the enemv from flood’ n z on; the force 
hv cutting the canal, steps had been taken by the Engineers to dam 
un the canal at its heml. and this was completed by /th September. 
On this day it was decided to attack the citv from the S. E.. and 
entrenchments were made between "Eatti Bairagi and the temp.e of 
Bari Tirath.* 

9th September A night attack was made on some carders and 
houses in front of the entrenchments hrt the attack r;-. mr.- sed hy 
Mulraj’s troops. 

12th September. General Whish made a general advance to clear 
his front. The troops under Va^ CWlandt on vim r c-t assaulted and 
took the hamlet of Jamnndon-ki-lnr: while the British troops on the 
east occupied a position known as the Bharms.ila.+ The rapture of 
the latter made a great inmrrwon and is thus described Tv Edwardes 
< pearrclv a man escaped to tell Mnlrni hew cahulv the young English 
Engineer Lieutenant Grindad. planted the scaling ladder v t ' ' grim 
faces of the defenders; how vainly they essayed to hurl H back; how 
mn dlv rns hed up the grenadiers of the 82nd : with whn+ a veil the brave 
f r ; c >, 0 f vp p i nth dropped down among them from the branches of the 
trees above: and how like the deacHv conflict of the lion and the 
tiger in n forest den was the gr.inpE of the paV English with the 
«trarthv «ikh in that little waded spare the rebels thought so strong, 
r m.vself. ten minutes afterwards, saw fnllv three hundred of Muir a' s 
'lr^if‘E«: ip P I'lOfin ip tTifit 

* \ promi"cnt landmark A .11 existing on the left of the radwav 
hetween the ATailsi and Bnsti Maluk roads. 

* This lmildin"- i dioins the Hindu burning ground, and i- ole-rly 

-een from the radwsr train on the right as yon .approach Multan 
citv from Lahore The marks of the bullets are still visible. I have 
hrer told that the defenders were largely Gurkhas- the-a? would .e 
+Vp remnants of the deserters who had formed Van. = cu-rd. 
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14th September, toiler Singh, who had long been wavering, took fHiPTFB I B 
over his troops c n wos'e to the enemy. After this it was impossible CHAFTER I,B * 
tor General Whish s force to continue the siege, and as the abandon- Rittorv 

ment of our entrenchments left these works as cover for the enemy ™«orj 

it was decided to move the whole force to the west of the canal whe're The Multan Cam- 
lt could cmard the nrnmnniuMiiW.,o >. t? ! ,, 1 vi ait an wan. 


,, , , 'no; to me west, oi tne canal wnere 

it could guard the communications with Bahawalpur and the tracts 
which supplied food to the army. This change was executed on the 
loth and ltjth or September, the British troops encamping at Bakhar 
Arb! and Edwardes at Surajkund. Thus ended the first siege of 
Alultan. During the siege Alulraj issued some rupees in gold which 
are now rather difficult to procure. 


pniem, 


1848—49. 


9th October. Sher Singh, who had been received with great dis- 
trust by Mulraj determined to march av. ay from Alultan “and join 
his father Chattar Singh, who was ir open rebellion in the north. 
He accordingly left Alultan. marching by Gagra and Sirdarpur. 

During the next three months both sides made strenuous prepara- 
tions for the siege. The Diwnu tried, in vain, to get assistance from 
outside. A British force assembled at Ferozepore to meet the main 
Punjab rebellion in the north and a Bombay army was ordered to 
advance to help in the siege of Alultan. 

7th November. The enemy having advanced in front of the British 
lines were attacked by F.dwnrdes on the west, and General Markham 
on the east of the canal, and driven back with considerable loss. 

Tilth December — 21s;. The Bombav column arrived. It included 
some British seamen who helped in working the guns. 

2oth-26th December. The Bengal force again encamped at Alari 
Sital : the Bombay troops between them and the canal: and Edwardes 
to the west of the canal. It was determined to attack the north-east 
angle of the Fort and as a preliminary to turn the enemv out of 
their positions along the eastern face of the city. 

27th December. The real object of attack was the Am Khas and 
Sawan Mai’s tomb and these were easily occupied by the right column, 
while rwo other columns were making serious diversions to the south. 
One of them after a struggle occupied the Alandi Ava, a large brick- 
kiln standing on the left of the road from the Pak gate to Ram Tirath, 
and the other seized the Sidi Lai Bhir, a high mound close by the 
present city railway station on the right of the road from the station 
to the city. These successes led General Whish to modify his previous 
plan and to direct batteries against the city walls as well as against 
the fort. 

30th December. A shell from our batteries pierced the roof of 
the Jama Afasjid in the fort which was used as a magazine and caused 
an enormous explosion, destroying oOO of the garrison a"d -10 000 lbs. 
of powder. 

2nd January 1S49. Breaches being reported practicable, a Bengal 
force was at 3 P.vr. sent to att ick the Delhi gate of the city, and a 
Bombay for' e to attack the Tvlmiii Burj. or Bloody Bastion. The 
different. fortunes of the attacking parties are thus described by 
Edwardes: “The storming party of the Delhi gate (which was led 

by a fine soldier. Captain Fmvth of the Grenadier Company of Her 
Majesty’s 32ndl bad no sooner emerged from the suburbs than they 
found them=elves on the edge of a deep intervening hollow: after 
crossing which under the heavy fire of matchlocks, thev 1 found to 
their surprise the eitv wall in front about 30 feet in height, un- 
hreached and totally impracticable.’ which the hollow had hitherto 
concealed from both the h-eaching battery and the Engineers. They 
had the mortification therefore of retiring, but repaired at once to 
the breach at the Bloodv Bastion to assist their more fortunate com- 
rades in the city. The Bloody Bastion was assaulted by three comnanies 
of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers under Captain Leith. Thev found the 
breach easv to be surmounted, but it was retrenched inside and a 


f2 
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CHAPTER I , a most bloody struggle ensued for victory, in which the gallant Leith 

was severely wounded and carried off the field, but his place being 

History. taken by Lieutenant Gray, and Colour-Sergeant John Bennet of the 

_ 1st Fusiliers having planted the colours of old England and stood 

* . Multan Com- beside it till the flag and staff were riddled with balls, the Fusiliers 

fftign, IMS — 49 remembered the legends of their ancient corps, and closing with the 

rebels, soon made the city of Multan their own.’’ All the southern 
gates were, in fact, occupied that same afternoon : and next morning 
the Delhi and Daulat gates were seized. Mulraj shut the gates of 
the fort, the streets of the city were occupied by the British, though 
not without resistance : and the remnants of the Sikh force ‘ scrambl- 
ing over the western walls or issuing from the Lohari Gate, concealed 
themselves till night among the Afghan suburbs : then under cover 
of the darkness dispersed and fled, without gain or honour, to their 
distant homes.' 

21st January. The siege of the fort having been continued 
with great vigour, two breaches were made, both of which are still 
clearly visible, one on the north-east near the tomb of Bahawal Haqq 
and the other on the south-west opposite the Rusan Gahi. Orders were 
accordingly issued for these breaches to be stormed next morning. 

22nd January. In a storm of wind and rain the troops prepared 
for the assault, but at 9 a.m. Mulraj surrendered at discretion; the 
entire garrison laid down their arms and became prisoners of war.* 

Diwan Mulraj was ' taken to Lahore, charged with complicity in 
the murder of Agnew and Anderson, and found guilty but with 
extenuating circumstances. 't The view of the commission was that 
Mulraj had not procured by any overt act the attack on Agnew. but 
that in his subsequent conduct he was subject to no compulsion 
beyond the fear of a quarrel with some of his troops (Trial pp. 191 — 198V 
He spent n confinement the remainder of a life which was pro- 
longed, onl for a short time. He was taken to Calcutta and after- 
wards to Benares, where he died. His relations and descendants still 
live in the town of Akalgarh in the Guiranwala District and net a 
few have been in Government service. 


* There is a brass in tbe north transept of the cantonment church 
which commemorates tbe names of the various regiments engaged in 
the siege of Multan as follows: — 

Bengal "Division. 

Bengal Artillery, 4 Troops, 1st Brigade, and 4 Troops, 3rd Brigade, 
Horse Artillery; 2nd Company 2nd Battalion, 3rd Company 3rd Bat- 
talion, 4th Company 3rd Battalion, and 6 th Company 7th Battalion, 
Artillery; and 2 nd class siege Train. 

Bengal Engineers Head-quarters; let. 2nd and 3rd Companies. 
Sappers; 2nd ird 3rd Company Rione-r=. 

Her Majesty’s 1 Oth and 32nd Foot 

11th Regiment Light Cavalry and 7th ami 11th Ti regular Cavalry, 
8 th, 49th. .',1st. "2’ -1 ->ud 72"d Mi ( iv- Infantry, and Queen's O-vr Corps 
of Guides 

7, V. m h'i 7 7b risin n . 

Bombav Artillery. 3rd Troop 1st Brigade Horse Artillery; 2nd 
Cornu any 1st Battalion. and 1th Company 2nd Battalion, Fui.ipe:” 
(Foot! 'Nrti'lery: 1-t arid 2nd Companies 4th Ba't. Ren. Native (TV44 
Artillery. 

Bombay Engineers 1st and 2 nd Company Sappers. 1st Her 
Majesty's COR Rifles and 1't Bombay Fusiliers. 3rd. 4th. 9th and 
19th Native Infantry. Indian Navy. 

Bahawalpur Contingent. 

f- <2 ‘ Tri ■! of ''fijl-aj. 1 ite Nar : ni 'if Mu' Vl-.i . from iiitlv'+h 

documents nrinted at the "Delhi fiazeih.p Press, hr Kinnninh Lai ’ n <' 

commission frr the trial were Mr. Man-el, C. S.. Mr. Montgomery 
C.R., and Colonel Pennv. Air. L. Bowring nope-trod for + Tte nromou 
tion ->’d Car 'Mi Raml’fno tor the d -> Con or 
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Bbitish Rile. 

Meantime possession of the district had been taken m 
the name of the British Government. Multan became the 
headquarters both of a division and ot a district. 

The following account of the events of 1S57 is taken 
from the Punjab Mutiny Report (pages 110 — 118);- — 


At the headquarters of the division much anxiety was caused to 
Major Hamilton, Commissioner, and all ti.e residents, by the presence 
of two corps of Native Infantry, of whom one, the 69th, was known 
to he thoroughly bad. The post was an important one. as commanding 
the only outlet the Punjab at that time possessed tor communication 
with England, Bombay and Calcutta. &e. The troops were providently 
disarmed in time, and no outbreak took place. The station of Multan 
commands the passage down the river from Lahore, and the only 
post road whereby the Punjab could communum. with the rest of 
the world. 


At the time ot the outbreak it was occupier, by the blind and 
69th Native Infantry, 1st Irregular Cavairv a native troop of horse 
artillery, and a co: ipauy o! European Artillerymen. The 69th was 
strongly - r.speob‘,1. The other native troops wen considered staunch, 
and subsequent events verified the supposition in every case. It was 
necessary to provide a refuge in case of any disturbance. The old 
fort, which had lain in a ruinous condition since it bad been battered 
and dismantled by the British army in 1849. was put in o position of 
defence, provision d. and garrisoned h- some na-n ot' Captain Tronson’s 
Kuttar Mukui po.iie battalion. As tin.se arrangements occupied some 
days, and the temper oi the native irocys could not be trusted from 
hour to hour Liettten. t Etheridge ot the Indian Navy, who happened 
to be .it Multan with iis vessel, was requested t ■ detain the steamer 
until the fort .hould Vve become defensible With this request 
Lieutenant Etheridge willingly complied, and ilv steamer lay off 
Multan until it was ro longer requisite i- tru®t to it a an asylum in 
i use of need. In tne early days of May a crowd ot -e; >y® constantly 
thronged the Multan post office, eagerly asking ‘ ft." news,’ and 
‘ whether the mail had arrived.’ a n? similar questions, in themselves 
unusual, -nd were accompanied by such language and demonstrations 
as wore freely used teuding to throw the whole establishment into 
bodily fear. Family remittances, which the soldiery had hitherto 
always made through the Government treasure, now ceased .to be so 
made. The payments which the men hod made on account of these 
remittances were boisterously demanded hack in , ash. The price of 
gold coin rose rapidly in the exchange market® showing r. large demand 
for portable wealth. Such symptoms of uneasiness ^occurring too 
before anv o-’tbreak :n the North-Western Provinces) could not but 
excite the gravest apprehensions in the minds of all European residents; 
they could not but lead to the conclusion that the soldiery were bent 
on some misch-ief or. to ®ay the least, that their confidence in our 
Oovorp^ient was r>ru1 rroplrl r^t 1 "money in 

their own hand than in ours. When new® of the outbreak in the 
North-Western Province® reached Multan what had been inexplicable 
was it once explained. the nvstery was revealed: these actions were 
seen to ho part and parcel of a n dvor-al and dctc -mined de-ion to 
subvert our mile 


OoloneJ Hicks, commanding at Multan, faded to discover in the 
conduct of the -egim-nt® of native inf mtrv anv-hing which could 
justify hun in + -k-; r£r fro- them them a ms The Chief Commissioner, 
however, sent preemptorv orders that they wore to he disarmed, and 
on the morning of .Tune 10th the minds of European and native 
residents were relieved, commerce was re-established, and our authority 
indicated Ip- the most successful disarming of the 62nd and 69th 
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Native Infantry by Major C. Chamberlain, commanding 1st Irregular 
Cavalry. The peculiar character of this excellent move was that the 
European troops were but 48 artillerymen. The other auxiliaries were 
all native^ . and one regiment, the 1st Irregular Cavalry, was composed 
of Hindustanis. During the whole day the townspeople flocked to the 
Commissioner, Major Hamilton, expressing their hearty congratulations 
on the success of the measure, and their own relief at the prospect of 
i mm unity from rapine and slaughter. On the 19th and two following 
days of June the left wing Bombay Fusiliers came in, and about three 
weeks afterwards the right wing arrived. The imperious requirements 
of the service, however, forbade the authorities to keep these troops 
here, and they as well as the trusty Punjabi troops who arrived 
from time to time were pushed on towards Lahore or Delhi : so 
that with the exception of the 1st Irregulars the company of 
artillery and the police battalion. Multan had absolutely no military 
standby to resist the two full regiments of Native Infantrv which 
were located there. It was an anxious time. If proof of the ill-will 
of the 69th be required, it is afforded >e- the facts that the chief 
native officer of the regiment and 10 men were blown from guns by 
sentence of court-martial for sedition and intended mutiny: that hist 
before their execution they boasted of their intent and reviled each 
other for the cowardice displayed m their own past inaction ; that 
when the regiment was d harmed it was Found that the artillery (native) 
had laid the guns, in anticipation of a struggle, directly on the 69th. 
avoiding the 62nd : and that the demeanour of the corps throughout 
was insolent and rebellious to the last degree. On the 11th August 
the horse artillery was disarmed as a precautionary mea~ure. On the 
same date the enrolment of men for the now 11th Puniab Infantry was 
commenced hv transferring to it men from other regiments. The Guy era 
insurrection broke out little more than a month afterwards The 
new men at Multan were still undisciplined, and could hnrdlv ;• er he 
relied on as a serviceable field force. Most of them were left :<> guard 
the station, while Major Chamberlain led out his regiment, the 
1st Irregular Cavalrv (Hindustanis), with some 200 men rhe nen 
levies, against the insurgents. Another cause of anxietv at Multan 
had been the conduct of the preventive service on the Sutlej. Very 
many of the men employed in it were Hindustanis. They bolted at 
the first rise in Hindustan and went off in numbers to join their 
kindred by blood and bv disposition who were enioving a transient 
glory over the smouldering virus of Han«i and TTis«ar. Men to take 
their place were raised in the district, and no serious damage was 
done to the Government interest by their defection. Under the orders 
of the Chief Commissioner a camel train was organized, having one of 
its depots at Multan. It was designed for the conveyance of private 
parcels, munitions of war and meichandize between Sind and the 
Punjab, and proved most useful. The care of it constituted one of 
the many miscellaneous duties entailed on Major Vovle. Deputy Com- 
missioner. The diVv of preserving the safety of part of the road 
between Lahore and Multan, especially during and after the KTurral 
insurrection, was another most anxious charge for him. The number 
of widowed ladies, wounded officers, and other travellers who passed 
down this way and who were incapable of protecting themselves, made 
it very needful that the road should he defended.^ To this end the 
Deputy Commissioners of Lahore. Gugera and Multan were, desired to 
locate extra police, both horse and foot, at everv road police station. 
The arrangement was vigorously carried out. and after the end of 
September, when the road was re-opened, every European traveller was 
provided with a guard. The mail-carts were sin defended in their 
passage: for until routes opened e.n through Bahav, a.lnur and .Doing the 
Punjab was as regards communication with other localities hermeti- 
cally sealed.* 

* \ rt interesting account of the mutiny n; Multan, with i '■ v 
showing how Maior Ohamberh in carried out the disarmament wff he 
found in Cooper’s ‘ History of the Crisis iv the P-njah.’ 
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The above account omits any mention oi tbe only seri- CHAPTER I, B 

oua local outbreak tbat occurred during tbe mutiny. Tbe 

b‘2nd and b9tb A ative Infantry Hegiments, tbougb disarmed, 

were kept in cantonment for some months, until in June British Rule. 

1858 orders were issued tor their disbandment. In order to 
prevent tbe assembly of large bodies of disaffected persons 
at one spot, it was decided tbat tbe disbandment should be 
carried out gradually in daily bands of 20 men. This order 
gave rise to tbe belief tbat it was tbe intention of (iovern- 
mem either to massacre them in small bodies or to arrange 
for their seizure on tbe way to their homes in Hindus- 
tan and tor their subsequent transportation. Tbe feelings of 
alarm thus engendered were fostered by mischief-makers and 
towards tbe end of August 1858, rumours weie current tbat 
tbe disbanded regiments intended to mutiny. Xo adequate 
measures were taken to allay their fears and tbe precautions 
against an outbreak appear to have been insufficient. On 
August -31st practically the whole ot both regiments mutinied 
while on parade ; they made attacks on the European Artillery 
and their old lines; mtudeied the Adjutant ot the Bombay 
rusiiieis and tour European Artillerymen ; and then broke 
away in various directions. The Commissioner. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton, had previously made excellent arrange- 
ments for the protection of the city and the civil lines and 
tew ot the mutineers broke through the cordon he had drawn. 

b>t about twehe bundled who mutinied, some three 
hundred were killed in cantonments, while the remainder 
escaped into the district. One party numbeiing about 400 
lied southwards past Slier Shah and Sbujabad, pursued closely 
by the tahsildar of the latter place, the followers of the Makh- 
(lum ot Slier Shah and the local yeomanry and peasants. 

At night they split up into two parties, the smaller ot which 
was driven into a low marshy island in the Cheiuib, while 
the larger followed the river towards its junction with the 
Sutlej . Tire members ot the former body were either drown- 
ed m the liver or killed or captured by the police and local 
leaders. The second patty was overtaken a few days later 
by Lieutenant Xorgate. who had been sent from Multan with 
a detachment of cavalry and infantry, and although the 
mutineers fought desperately, they were pvaeticallv annihi- 
la ted. 

Another body of rebels bad fled northwards up tbe 
Chenab. where they were pursued by a detachment of cavalry 
which, however, failed to intercept them and the mutineers, 
crossing the Lahore Hoad, turned southwards and fled through 
the bar in the direction of Luddan on the Sutlej. The tahsfl- 
dar of Serai Siddhu. with all the police he could collect, fol- 
lowed in pm suit and was shortly ioined bv a large bodv of 
Langrials, Hirajs. Sargannas, Traggars and other clans, head- 
ed by their chiefs. Gdiulam Mustafa Khan. KTakwam'. was 
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B. also despatched from Multan with a body of mounted police. 
The first encounter took place at Karampur on the Diwan- 
wah Canal, but so desperately did the mutineers fight, that 
the Government party had to retire with the loss of several 
killed and wounded, among the latter being Bahawal the 
chief of the Langrial clan. This was on September 5th. 
On the same day the force from Serai Siddhu arrived, led 
by their chiefs and Angat Rai, Tahsildar. An immediate 
attack was made and the rebels were completely defeated. 
No quarter was given and no prisoners were taken. The 
other mutineers who had escaped from Multan were cap- 
tured one by one and within a few days of the lising the 
whole were accounted for. 

The most gratifying features of an incident, that might 
perhaps have been avoided, had more care heen taken td 
allay the fears of the disbanded sepoys, were the thorough 
and prompt arrangements of the civil authorities, and the 
active loyalty of the local tribes and their chiefs. The mu- 
tiny was confined practically to the Hindustani Regiment*. 
The 11th Punjabi Regiment, which had only recently been 
raised, gave assistance of very great value in the defence of 
the cantonments and the dispersal of the rebels. 

SECTION fh— Population. 

,li s . The density of population per square mile for the district 
fa- and each tahsi'l is given below: — 


T-jbsil 

VopnlaMo*’ p: r 

Population 
vuiiare mil.* o i 


•ojuaiv mV. j 

pui'v 

a' -on. 

1 

Multan 

!SS 

1 

i 

*373 

Shujabati 

!<M 


M> 

Lodhran 

119 

! 

383 

JIailsi 

SO 


301 

Kbanenil 

14.1 

1 

315 

Kulirvvila . . 

1 7-' 

i 


I'fctrict 

■ l-'tl 

J 


399 


The relatively high density in the Multan tahsil is ex- 
plained by the inclusion of Multan city and cantonments 
while the low density in Mailsi is due to the extensive areas 
of Government waste. The pressure of the population per 
square mile of cultivation is nowhere particularly heavy, and 
in some tahsils it is distinctly light. 

There are in the district three towns only with a popula- 
tion of more than 5,000 souls — Multan, Shujabad and Khane- 
wal. The population of Multan was returned at the last 


Exclusive of Multan city and cantonments. 
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census at 84,806, of which 10,536 persons were resident in the 
cantonments. The former figure represented a decrease of 
14,437 since 1911, hut this apparent fall in population is en- 
tirely explained bv - the fact that, when the enumeration <> i 
1921 was made, a large number of the people had deserted , 
owing to an unusually severe epidemic of plague. 

Shujabad with a population of 6,730 has increased litu. 
in size since 1881, and there is in fact little scope for its deve- 
lopment. It is situated about five miles east of the Chenab 
river, and two miles west of the Shujabad railway static; on 
the H.-W. Railway. The town is chiefly built of brick, and 
is surrounded by a wall, with four gates ; the Multani gate on 
the north, the Mari Mori gate on the east, the Rashid Shah 
gate on the south, and the Chautaka gate on the west. The 
city was founded in a.d. 1750 by Nawab Sbuja Khan, who 
built the present wall? in 1767 to 1772. The town was a 
favourite residence cf the Hawaii, and great pains were taken 
by him to induce Hindus of wealth to live and trade in it. 
Under Krtwab Muzaffav Kbau tbe prosperity of tbe town was 
still further advanced. Resides eight large houses, one for 
each of his sens, this Kawab built at considerable cost the 
Mubarik Mahal, the Saraman Btsrj and the .Tahaz Mahal. 
The two former were on the citv walls, and have since been 
destroyed, but the .Tahaz Mahal is now used as a tahsil. The 
building received its name either from the fae J that it was 
built. more or less in the form of a ship, or as a c eruption of 
1 Eajaz.’ its construction having- been unde-taker immediate- 
ly after Hnz.tffar Khan returned from Mecca ; and in the 
western room there are still t-> he seen some curiem frescoes, 
which are said to represent Arabian cities. The traveller 
Masson, who passed Shuiabad on his way from Sindh to 
Lahore, apparently in 1827, wrote of this place (Travels, i 
p. 394)— 

‘ Shnjdh Kot or S’mjabacl is a considerable fortified town and m 
lofty battlements, irregularly built. liave a picturesque appearance. lr 
has a very excellent hazar. and is the seat of some cotton manufactur- «, 
besides being famous for its turners in wood. There is -> , r mdl »< rr-- 
son. and a tew ^ ■ - re 1 •>' ..'cd on t ’ e wa^ls; i . r> ; i - avo severed 
good gardens, p. rti ;:l..’dy one • eari:is_ tbe r me n*' impc. 

The town nails v> 'did !y crli ■ voted mu-t. aucl f <;■ w , . - thvie 
I'ns to the south there wei° inroen'e field.', of s ;rarr a-.-.e Tl 1 . rotten 
plant is also abundantly grown.’ 

Shuifihad capitulated to E'dwardes in 1848 immediately 
after the action at K i u nr i . and throughout tli -■ siege at Multan 
it was the site of a considerable Commiss- riri Depot. 
Khanewal Ims ri-er, to the dignity of a town since 1911 
when it was little nmu than a villarre. Two events have 
contributed towards its o-rowth : — the 'construction of the 
KharewH-Todhren chord line, and the colonisation of the 
surrounding areas of waste land. The first has made Khane- 
wal a railway centre of some importance, hut it i< to the 
Lower Bari Doab Lolony that the town owes its prosperity. 


CHAPTER 1, C. 

Population. 

(o) Towns and 
* illage^. 
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CHAPTER I, C The mandi, after- some years of vicissitude is now in a 
flourishing state; there are several cotton mills which have 
increased the demand for labour and the development of the 
neighbouring estates is steadily adding to the volume of 
trade. It is the headquarters of a talisil and has a noti- 
fied area committee to protect its local interests. 


Population. 

(i) Towns anti 
Tillages. 


(c) Growth of popu- 
lation. 


From table C in volume B it will be seen that there are 
1,647 villages in the district in which live 89 per cent, of 
the total population and that the average population per 
village is 482. It must, however, be understood that village 
is coterminous with revenue estate and does not, as in the 
Central Punjab, connote a common village site within which 
the population is settled. Except in parts of the Sidhnai 
and in the Lower Bari Doab colonies, the well is the unit 
of population as well as of cultivation, and, away from the 
rivers, the villages are merely a collection of wells sunk 
in the neighbourhood of a canal or in favourable spots on 
the high lands. There is little community of interest, each 
settler having built his homestead on the well around which 
he cultivates. 

1 he variation" in population since the census of 1881 
are shown in the table below: — 


NVt nc r.-.i-r 
! u e'.,’ I • roast 


70 071 
U 




T- X 


.m.iu 

60 


l he population of the distru t thus increased by 60 per 
cent, within the period of 40 years, this large rise being due 
primarily to the colonisation schemes on the Sidhnai° and 
Lover j>ari Doab Canals, and, secondly, to the development 
o'i lemur, os that r c< mred elsewheie. Between 1911 u nd 1921 
the population of the Klianewal talisil increased by rather 
moie than 100.000 : that of Kabmvala showed a slight rise, 
while m the remaining four tahsils there wa" a decrease 
which was i:on "iderable in Multan. Had it not been for the 
Lower Bari Doao Colonisation, there would have been an ap- 
preciable decline in tbe district as a whole ; but as already 
explainer the census was made at a time when an epidemic 
of plague had caused many people to leave the district. The 
chiel cause however, of the failure of the population to keep 
pace with the growth of natural resources was the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 during which the death-ioll was extreme!* 
heavy. * * 
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The figures relating to migration will be found in table 
8 of Volume B. They are summarized below: — 


CHAPTER I, C. 


Population. 


Canal 

colonies. 


I 

\ Other 

| British 

j district'. 


( d ) Migration. 

Punjab Outside the 
States Province. 


t 

Migration to Multan j 
from— 

Migration from Multan j 
to — i 

Net Immigration 22,"J8S. ' 


i i 

6,3111 ■ 20,331 

i 


3,683 | 1 ,02 1 


The district thus gained nearly 23,000 persons as a result 
of migration between 1911 and 1921, the chief if not the only 
cause of this gain being the colonisation of the Ehanewal 
tahsil. The same factor explains the migration within the 
district for although attempts were made to check the econo- 
mic loss to the rest of the district from an exodus ot tenants 
to the canal areas, these met with only partial success. Of 
the outside districts, Lyallpur furnished a large number oi 
tenants. The loss to the Punjab State' is largely explained 
by migration to Bahawalpur. 

The srati'tics relating to ag-e will be found in table u statistic*. 

Vo. 10. The only featme that calls for remark is the- rarity 
of eaily marriages among bath 5 exes and the relatively late 
age at which the ordinal- v man marries. On the other hand, 
there are few men and still fewer women ot more than 40 
years of age who are unmarried. 

Table 11 gives the vital statistics of the district. They , n vital statistics, 
are based, tor the years given and so far as rural areas are 
concerned, on the reports of village watchmen, and they can 
only be accepted as fairly accurate. The excess shown of the 
male over female birth rate is almost certainly due to faulty 
record, and it may similarly be doubled whether the figures 
correctly represent the relative death-rates of the two sexes. 

Excluding the year 1918 which was abnormal, the average 
birth-rate for five years preceding 1921 was 38 and the aver- 
age death-rate 28, these figures being in each case below the 
provincial average. 

Multan has not had a serious epidemic ot chnleia for ’ Dlseases - 
many years, and smallpox ordinarily accounts tor but a small 
proportion of the deaths. The district has also been compa- 
ratively immune from plague, and until 1918, when 2,400 
deaths were reported from this cause, the eases were sporadic 
and few. Since 1918, there have been several outbreaks, but 
of minor severity, although more severe thau is indicated by 
the statistics above. Fevers are by far the most common 
cause to which death is attributed, and, if the vital statistics 
are to be accepted, they explain well over 90 per cent, of the 
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CHAPTER I, C. 
Population 

is) Diseases. 


mortality in an ordinary year. Bnt to the village watchman 
fever is a very comprehensive term which includes 
pneumonia, many cases of plague, influenza and almost every 
ill to which flesh is heir ; and as Multan, with the exception 
of the area that is inundated from the Chenab, is not a had 
malarial district, it may he assumed that the evil record 
given to fever in the Government returns is far from just. 

In common with the rest of the province, Multan suffered 
very severely from the terrible epidemic of influenza that oc- 
curred in the last quarter of 1918. The death-rate from this 
disease alone was estimated at 53-9 per viille and during 
October and Xovember the population, in towns and villages 
alike, wa- paralysed by a calamity to which they knew no 
parallel. In the rural area-, it was impracticable to organize 
relief measures of any value. The medical staff available 
could not cope with the situation in the towns, and the illi- 
teracy of the ordinary villager made it almost impossible to 
publish advice regarding simple precautions and expedients. 
For the time being, agricultural operations practically ceased, 
the dead lay unburied or unburnt, and the sick had to care for 
them s' Ives as best they could. As elsewhere, the disease took 
a very heavy toll of young adults including very many women 
of child-bearing age, and generally the mortality among 
women was much heavier than among men. 


(A) Infant mortality 
and birth cti-foms. 


(*) Sei statistic*. 


The mortality among children is high, the causes being 
the same ns in other parts of India — ignorance, poverty, dirt 
aJid neglwl. ( f the most elementary principles of hygiene. 
Th« r-'Cent institution of Health Weeks in which special pro- 
minence is given to infant welfare, will, it is hoped, do some- 
^hiim to i educe Giis unne<e«ary drain on the population : hut 
it will l*e many year' before an 
the rural areas. 


improvement is manifest in 


Thp proem-lion of males to females at 

the various ceu- 

suses is as follows: — 





i 

| !$-il 

1 

1 90 1 . 

i‘J i. 

21. 

X umber uf fern lie? ; S 13 

pt*r thousand male-*, j 

i ! 

; 

i '*> ! 

8:;a 

1 | 

1 

SM 

Xumbor of lYmab - J S _:7 

per til mis in«I nhl [ 

1 

V»] 

i 1 

M- j 
1 

812 j 

ft?7 

a i oiur MnKim- ! 

mad »? *. 

1 

1 

1 



Xumbor ot J 770 

791 ( 

7D7 j 

j 

7 c r> 

per Km sai id male- 1 
am on. Hindus. ! 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



in 


the 

he 


I be decrease in the relative proportion of female.. 
decade ending 1921 is explained by two causes, firstly, 
higher mortality among women during the influenza epidemic 
of 1918, and, secondly, the advent of a certain number of 
colonists without their wives and families. 
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The statistics of civil conditions will be found in table 
10, Part B. The only point that calls for remark is the 
narrow limits within which polygamy is observed. Among 
Hindus the number of married men is actually more than the 
number of married females, while among Muhammadans the 
excess of the latter is nominal — 138,829 to 138,572. 

In Multan city the Aroras have a custom called ‘ aroe. ’ 
When a woman is in her first pregnancy, and has reached the 
fifth month, a kind of sweetmeat is prepared by the woman’s 
parents : a little is put in her lap, and the rest is divided 
among the relations. 

In the seventh or eighth month the custom of kanji is 
observed. In the villages the woman’s relations send her 
clothes for herself and her husband, with trays of sweetmeat. 
The neighbours then collect together, and concoctions of flour, 
salt and ghi and sweet sherbet are distributed. This custom 
is observed in the first pregnancy only. 

If a son is born, it is customary, some six days after 
birth, to call in the relations, and the mother, in the presence 
of the females of the family, gives the child the breast ; this 
ceremony is known as ‘ than] pilana ’ and it is accompanied 
with gifts and a certain amount of feasting. On the seventh 
day the mother is bathed ; so, again, on the thirteenth day, 
when she is further adorned with surma, &c-., and food is dis- 
tributed. Some time after, the child who has hitherto been 
naked or in swaddling clothes, is clothed in a ‘ ehola, ’ either 
at the shrine of some pfr, or at Devi’s temple, or in the house 
of the family. On this occasion sweetmeats are distributed, 
and the Brahman, after reverencing Ganesh, puts the ‘cliola’ 
on the child. 

At some interval after birth comes the ceremony of 
‘ -Thandfan. ’ when the child’s hair is shaved by the nai — 
sometimes at home, sometimes at some place by a well or 
under a pipal tree, and sometimes at the shrine of the Sitla 
Devi, or at that of Bahawal Haqq or Sakhi Sarwar. In some 
families the children's hair is shaved by turns on the suitable 
days, and sometimes a boy grows to a considerable age before 
the time comes for his hair to he cut ; but if the ceremony 
is performed at the Ganges, all the children have their hair 
cut at once. Some people perform the ceremony four or five 
times a year. In the fifth yea^ - , on the day of Akhantrii, 
they begin to teacli the boy lessons. When he is from 7 to 11 
years old, they go on some favourable day to a river or canal, 
or to some shrine. Hindu or Muhammadan, and, having 
collected their relations, the Brahman puts on the janeo or 
sacred thread. The boy is then clothed in new garments, the 
old ones being given to the nai. his ears are bored, the Brah- 
mans are again feasted, and presents of clothes, &e., are given 
to the hoy. 


CHAPTER I, C. 

Population. 

(/) Statistics of civil 
conditions. 

Birth customs arnoi. z 
Hindu*. 
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CHAPTER I, c. During pregnancy a Muhammadan mother also observes 
Population. t [ lf ' custom ot ‘kanji’. From the fifth to the seventh month 
she neglects her appearance, omits to use henna, to cut her 
Birth customs among nails, to wear new clothes. &c. In the seventh month she 
calls in her friends and relations and gives a feast, at which 
the nai > v ife sings doras ’ or couplets. The woman is then 
washed and hen- forehead marked with sandal, after which she 
resumes her ordin.uv habit-. 


.Muhammadan? 


Soon after birth the child is washed by the dai, and the 
mulla or kazf is at once called to whisper the ‘ bang ’* in the 
clrld'- ear. If the kazi is not available then the 1 duty is per- 
formed by some other man. The dai then proceeds to inform 
the neighbours, and receives a congratulatory present from 
each. The brotherhood are on the same day presented with a 
concoction of zira and sugar cooked ill ghi, which is known as 
‘ Thai zira, ' and for some fifteen to twenty days there are re- 
joicings. with singing and dancing, up to midnight. On the 
third day the child’s name is chosen : this is generally done 
on the advice of the mulla or of an astrologer, but sometimes 
f he Koran is opened at random, and the first letter of the page 
is taken to intimate the fi-rst letter of the name to he adopted. 
As elsewhere, the child of poor parents is brought up by the 
mother : that of rich parents by the dai, Pathan® generally 
employ Bilceh women (camel graziers) as dais. On the sixth 
day (known as the ‘ satthi ’ the brotherhood is fed with milk 
and rice, with white sugar in it, and then the child’s hand is 
washed in milk which is afterwards thrown away on some 
high spot of ground. On the seventh, ninth or eleventh day 
(hut sometimes after three months or a year) comes the cere- 
monv of akika or ‘ jhand utarna. ’ i.p., shaving the child’s 
head : on which occasion (unless the parents are too poor) 
two goats are killed if the child is a boy. and one goat if it is 
a girl : or a he-goat for a boy, and a sbe-goat for a girl ; 
and the hone® of the slaughtered goat are buried. The 
mother is then washed and clothed in red clothes, and cakes 
are distributed. "When the child’s head has been shaved a 
present i® ®ent +o the uai. At birth there is generally an. 
attendance of bards (bhand). eunuchs (khusra), quack doctors 
Oratfmar and silmarl and fakirs of all sorts, who duly receive 
pre®ents from the family. 


There i® no fixed rule as to the date for circumcision 
(khntno) : -ome families have it done on the second or third 
day. while other- put it off ro the fifth or sixth year. The 
operator is always a Pirahin or follower of Sakhi Samar, and 
many come from Shahkot in the Multan tahsil, where Zain-ul- 
Abadin. the father of Sakhi Sarwar, is buried. The parents, 
if well off. generally arrange for a good deal of tom-tom 


* The meaning of the words used is, — Say there is but one God 
who is great and Muhammad is His Prophet. There is hut one God.’ 
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beating for each of the two or three nights preceding the CHAPTER 1. a 

ceremony ; and among the richer classe6 performances \\ Population. 

dancing' girls are added, though these are not favourabh 

viewed by the stricter Muhammadans. On the night chosen i 

food is distributed, and the child is then clothed m red and - 

seated on a slab of wood or clay for the operation. When it 

i, over the neighbours give their ‘ tambol or presents. 

When the wound heals this is taken as the excuse for another 
distribution of food, &v.. but on a smaller scale. The expen- 
diture on circumcision ceremonies is. however, muci less ex- 
tensive than in the Punjab proper, and in ordinar> families 
the expenditure ranges between 2o rupees and 4 annas. 

If the proposal of marriage among Hindus comes from ataST 

flip srirPs parents, no special oeivnioni£ < ot optroihol aip 
customary. If it comes from the boy’s parents, some five or 
six of the boy’s relations go on a favourable day to the girl’s 
house, when they present a couple of rupees and a few vege- 
tables, and sometimes some clothes. They then receive some 
small ] iresent in money, known as ‘ nnira, ’ and the betrothal 
is complete. The cost of a betrothal seldom exceeds Its. 15 
in this* district, wheieas in the Central Punjab hundreds of 
mpees are squandered over it. 


The next movement, known as the ‘ Kaj Hanetra, ’ is on 
the part of the Brahman, who gives to each partv a paper 
showing 1 the exact date and hour which is auspicious for each 
part of the marriage < ereinony. Shortly before the marriage 
the female relations of both sides join together for a formal 
grinding of a few grains of wheat ; this is known as ‘ chung ’ ; 
and after this the near relations of the bride quarter them- 
selves on the bride’s house till the marriage is over. Then 
follows the ‘ Deo Asthapan ’ or invocation of the manes, and 
the ‘ Kawighri ’ or adoration of the planets. On the latter 
occasion food is distributed to the relations, and the males 
who receive food are supposed to return something by way of 
‘ tambol. ’ Meanwhile gifts, known as ‘ mnra, ’ are con- 
stantly passing from the house of the bride to that of the 
bridegroom, and as the marriage day draws near the eermiony 
of anointing (‘tel charhana’) is gone through. Tim bride- 
groom’s head is anointed, and the vessel containing the oil is 
then sent to the bride, whose head is also anointed forthwith. 


On the marriage day the bridegroom has a silver crown, 
known as * mukat. ’ put upon his head, and hp is mounted on 
a horse. In some cases he is also given a paper umbrella. 
Another boy, known as the ‘ sarbala ’ or ‘ sabala * (generally 
his brother-in-law), sits behind him. and the male relations 
follow. The procession, contrary to Punjab usage, generally 
includes women. As the procession starts the bridegroom 
cuts a branch of a jand tree with a knife, and then moves or 
to the bride’s village. The bride’s father advances a short 
distance and greets the visitors with the words ‘ Ham Ram: ’ 
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C- -.iance this part of the ceremony, known in the Punjab as the 
' Milii! ' is here called the ‘ Earn Earn. ’ In some cases the 
aide is then brought out and made to pass under the horse’s 
belly. Presents known as ‘ ghal ’ are then given to the boy. 
and the hoy, after dismounting, is respectfully greeted by his 
future father-in-law. A few of the relations follow the hoy 
into the house, but the rest (contrary to the usage of the 
Central Punjab) return to their homes without partaking of 
any hospitality. Among the Aroras food, known as junj, is 
then distributed. It is then customary for the men of the 
bridegroom’s party and the women of the bride’s party to sing 
abusive songs against each other doha,’ ‘ sakhian,’ 

‘ sittkrian ’). The boy ami the gill are then confronted, the 
Brahman recites the formulas of marriage on behalf of both 
parties, and the bride and bridegroom join their right hands. 
The bride’s father then recites the names of the three nearest 
male ancestors of the bridegroom and of the bride, and pours 
water into the bridegroom’s hand. This is known as the 
‘ sankalp ’ or offering ceremony, and the bridegroom says : 

Svasti ’ in reply. The Brahman then utters some mantras, 
the bride’s face is shown to the bridgeroom, and the ‘ horn ’ 
offerings are made to the gods. The parties then walk seven 
times round the fire, and the bridegroom having gone through 
a general conversation with the bride, the ceremony is brought 
to a close by the bride being placed in a palanquin and carried 
to be*- husband’s house. 

Later on the bridegroom’s father goes with a small party 
to the bride’s home, and then receives the daj or dower : this 
visit is known as ‘ warnin'. ’ The married couple then go 
to the bride’s house to perform the ceremony of * phera, ’ 
which is followed the next evening by the ‘ sirmel ’ or com- 
pletion of the marriage. 

_ LIlp Elrars have a sort of dance known a* ‘ chhej ’ or 
‘ gatkas ’ which they are fond of executing at a marriage. It 
consists of a company of men moving slowly round and clash- 
ing together small sticks, which they hold 'in their hands. 

The Hindus of this district, though well enough off. are 
much more economical in their marriages than those of the 
Central Punjab; and it is said that the total expenses of a 
marriage seldom exceed Its. 600 or Rs. 800 to either party, 
even in ihe wealthiest families. The ‘ tambol ’ given is any 
sum from P.s. 10 to Re. 1 and seldom exceeds the laiier sum. 
Careful accounts aie kept of the ‘ tambol ’ given and received. 

Betrothal C mangna ’) among Muhammadans takes place 
at any age. Very often a boy or young man becomes betroth- 
ed to some girl of ;he neighbourhood, not infrequently to a 
first cousin, much in the same way as in European < .until ■- . 
the selection being made either by the parents, or, il the 
youth is grown up, by the youth himself. The girl, too, has 
a greater say in the matter than is usual in India, and verv 
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often she has a very fair acquaintance with her future husband 
before marriage. Instances of girls refusing to marry the 
husbands selected for them are not uncommon. If there is 
no one suitable in the neighbourhood, some common friend 
is got by the boy’s relations to arrange a betrothal with a 
suitable family, and the family, after making the necessary 
enquiries, send word that they agiee. An auspicious day 
having then been fixed, the boy’s male relations, and some- 
times the female relations also, come in a body to the girl’s 
family. Here they are fed with ‘ patasa ’ and rice, and some- 
times with milk and fruits also. The prayer of blessing 
(‘ fatiha-i-khair is then pronounced, and clothes and 
jewellery are put on to the girl. Poor people content them- 
selves with putting on a ring, or a bracelet only ; others give 
more numerous and more valuable gifts on this occasion. 
During - the period of betrothal small presents of fruit are 
-sent hy the boy s relations to those of the girl every year at 
the Id. Children aire betrothed at a much later age than in 
the Punjab proper, and the expenses incurred on Ihe atten- 
dant rejoicings are comparatively small. 

The betrothed girl is known as the ‘ kwav,-’ and the boy 
as the ‘ g - hot.’ When the time comes the parties arrange for 
a suitable date for the wedding, and the relations on both 
sides are informed. This is done by sending round a thick 
coloured thread (called ‘ mauli ’), which is tied together at 
the ends. 

Some ten days before marriage the ceremony of * un- 
plaiting the braids ’ (‘mendhi kholna ’) takes place. Some 
days before the marriage the bride is kept in-doors and is 
rubbed by the ‘ nain ’ or barber woman with a cosmetic 
called ‘ watu ’ ; this ceremony is known as * mangan. ’ On 
the night of the marriage, or a day or two before, both bride 
and bridegroom are marked with henna by the mirasin. On 
the marriage night the procession (barat) starts, composed 
not only of men fas in the Punjab proper), but of both men 
and women ; a crown of flowers is put on the bridegroom’s 
head, and an immense amount of tom-toming goes on. When 
the procession reaches the bride’s house fireworks are let off, 
and the bride's women-folk throw flowers at the men in the 
procession. The procession, it may be noted, does not halt 
outside the village as is usual in the Central Punjab, but goes 
straight to the bride’s house, and sometimes the bridegroom’s 
party return without being even offered food. Then follows 
the answer of acknowledgment (‘ fjab-kabul ’) which consti- 
tute 5 the marriage or ‘ nikah ’. The girl is inside the house, 
while the bridegroom sits outside with his two witnesses and 
his vakil (intermediary). The vakil going to the girl asks 
her if she accepts the bride groom for her husband, and her 

bride prosJe^ d preSerVe this ( ‘ omiecti on and may the bridegroom and 
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CHAPTER I, C. answer is communicated to the kazi. Then the vakil asks the 
~ . bridegroom if he accepts the bride for his wife, and when he 
opulation. accepts the parties are congratulated. The ‘ hakk mahr ’ or 
Marriage customs dower is also fixed (a sum which among ordinary zamindars 
aiuong the Muliam- averages about 35 rupees), and the ‘ khutha ’ is recited, 
madans. 

When the service has been read (‘ nikah khwani ’) til 
and brown sugar are distributed. The clothes of both parties 
are taken off and given to the nai, and fresh clothes are put 
on. A present of clothes and jewels (known as the ‘ wari ’} 
is then made by the bridegroom to the bride, and sometimes 
presents are made to the bridegroom’s near relations also. 
Alms (‘ jhajri ’) are then distributed to the bards, fakirs and 
the quacks in attendance, and to kainins such as the Mirasi, 
Kunihar, Chuhra. Ac-., who bring flowers. The bride is then 
taken to her husband’s house not in a palanquin, as in the 
Punjab, but on a camel. 

Some three to seven days after marriage occurs the sat- 
wara ’. that is to say, sweetmeats are taken by the bride’s 
people to the bridegroom’s house : the bride is then taken back 
to her house." the £ mirasin ’ is called, and songs and feasting 
take place. Two or three days later the ‘ putrete ’ (i.e.„ the 
boy’s mother or sister or near female relations) come to take 
away the bride, who is then dismissed from her home with 
more presents of food and clothing. 

There is another custom in Multan which is not prevalent 
in the Punjab proper. It is known as ‘ sir-mel ’ or the join- 
ing of heads. Either at the marriage o!r a few days after, the 
nain and mirasin, singing together, take the bride and bride- 
groom into a closed room, where they place the bride’s 
hand in that of the bridegroom and leave them alone. In 
this district the marriage is not considered complete until this 
ceremony has been gone through. 

Marriage and the Expenditure on marriages is, c< mi oared with that pre- 
position of women. va i ent '} n the Central Punjab, quite small except in the 
cities and among the more prominent families of the Syads 
and Kureshis, there is not much inclination to extravagance ; 
and in ordinarv zamindar families the sum spent seldom ex- 
eeeds TG. 100. The food used is generally cheap ; the ghi and 
rice cost comparatively little ; and the custom of * sot ’ (by 
which small coins are thrown about over the head of the 
bridegroom) is unknown. Eire works are only used in about 
5 ner cent, of the marriages, and dancing girls are very sel- 
dom invited, the dancing being often done by the women oi 
the household. Dowries, too. are very small. The Khak- 
wam's and other Pathans have the sense to spend very little 
on their circumcision and marriage ceremonies, and there is 
a proverb that a Khakwani circumcision does not cost morp 
than a pitcher of sherbet, and a Khakwani marriage not more 
than a priest’s fee. 
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There is not much polygamy in the district, but it is 
commoner than in the Punjab proper. The Hindus only 
marry a second wife when the first is barren ; but a second 
wife among Muhammadans is by no means rare. It is ot 
course pretty common among the richer classes, but one occa- 
sionally comes across instances of very poor men with several 
wives : and it is much easier for a man to get a second wile 
in Multan during the lifetime of the first than it is in the 
centre and east of the province.' The bigger men when they 
marry two or more wives often provide them with separate 
establishments on separate wells or in separate villages, so as 
to prevent the discord which is apt to ensue when they are in 
too close proximity to each other. It is said, however, that 
co-wives live together in greater amity in Multan than is 
usual elsewhere. 

The remarriage of widows is common enough among 
Muhammadans, though discouraged among the Makhdums 
and prominent Syad families. Among Hindu' it is raie. The 
karewa, ’ or marriage with a deceased husband’s brother, is 
very uncommon in this district. 

Among the bulk of the Muhammadans of the district the 
position of women is in some ways very tree. Except in the 
cities and among Syads and Sheikhs, they enter freely into 
conversation with men, greet them by shaking hands and are 
in many respects on a level with them. Marriage, too, is at- 
tended with few restrictions. The Syads, it is true, will not 
give their daughters to other tribes, aud very few tribes will 
give their daughters to very lowest castes, such as Chuhras. 
By far the greater number of the tribes of the district, how- 
ever, intermarry freely: marriage, as a rule, does not take 
place till the parties are grown up, and the woman in many 
cases has a distinct say in the matter.* This freedom has of 
course its other side. Where women are married unhappily, 
or married against their will, there is good deal of immorality, 
ancl there are always a large crop of abduction cases before 
the courts. The injured husband seldom wishes to wTeak ven- 
geance on his wife, his love or his sense of propriety prevail- 
ing, as a rule, over his jealousy or sense of honour : and in- 
stances of blindly, infatuated husbands welcoming hack the 
most impossible of wives are very common. There is none of 
that objection, so common in other parts of India, to marriage 
in the tribe or family. "Under the conditions of family life 
prevailing in the district, the young men naturally see most 
of their near relations and cousins, and the marriage of cousin? 
especially among the higher classes (where the preservation 
of the property in the family is a consideration), is remark- 

* How little any one else lias to say to it is indicated by the 
proverb ‘ Ghot kwar razi ke karesi Mulan Kazi ’ ? (If the bride and 
bridegroom want to be nntrr'ed. what can the clergyman do hut marrv 
them?) 
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ably common. The marriage of men of position with women 
of the more disreputable castes, such as the Perms and the 
Kanjiis. is not infrequent; such unions do not escape a certain 
stigma which attaches to the offspring also : but not a few 
prominent and intelligent men in the district are the result of 
marriages of this kind. 

The authority of woman in the household, among both 
rich and poor, is very extensive ; and most of the money 
transactions pass through her hands. It is she who decides 
what the family shall eat and how much the husband shall 
spend. The marriages, too, are mainly settled by her, and 
the men have merely to consent. The fact that "the women 
grind com and cook food with their own hands, even in the 
most respectable families, does not in the least militate against 
their superiority in household matters, such duties being look- 
ed upon as proper accomplishments for women of all classes. 
Many a young man, too, separates from his parents and lives 
in a separate house at the instigation of his wife. And in 
most walks of life the Multani finds that * hukm-i-joruit bih 
az hukm-i-khuda ’) (‘ vox mulieris, vox Dei ’). 

Among the Hindus the women enjoy much less freedom 
than among the Muhammadans : they do not walk abroad un- 
veiled, or talk with men in public, and are not supposed to 
talk even in-doors with their elder male relations. Their be- 
haviour is much less open to comment than that of the Mu- 
hammadan women : any indiscretions which they may be 
guilty of are hushed up, and cases of abduction of Hindu 
women are exceedingly rare in the law courts. 

The proverbial philosophy of the district, much of which 
is the product of women’s brains, is peculiarly rich in its 
allusions to women and to the married state. As is usual in 
other districts also, there are pithy comparisons between the 
points of a woman and those of a horse : the former should be 
tall, thin, straight and narrow in the waist, while the latter, 
should be none of these things — the lattetr should be short, 
with a thick barrel and wrinkled forehead, which things in 
the former are to be abhorred. A woman who stays at home 
has alwavs the preference: ‘ Andar baithi, lakh di ; bahar 
gavt knkh di ’ (Who stays at home is worth a lakh ; who 
wanders out is worth a straw). ‘ Trei kam kharab : malrd 
min chakki ; sandhe nun gah ; ran min rah. ’ (Three things 
are bad : grinding for a man. threshing for a buffalo, and 
travelling for a woman). A woman is glad of any excuse to 
be away from home ; ‘ Han gai syape, ghar awe tan jape ’ 

Hf a woman goes to a mourning, one cannot tell when she null 
f>e home till she actually is home). At the same time, no 
scandal can hurt a woman of real character: ‘ Ap takrf, kaun 
lai phakri ?’) (If she is worth anything, who will say any- 
thing against her ?) The difficulty which mothers have m 
/coking- after their girls is compared to that of keeping lamps 
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made of flour : ‘ Ata d>e diwe bahar rakhan tan kan ghinn CHAPTER I, C. 

vanjan ; andar rakban tan cbube khanwan’ (If you put them ■"T~. on 

outside, crows fly off with tbem; if you keep tbem indoors, op n- 

rats eat tbem). When tbe ricb Copbetua marries tbe beggar Marriage and the 

maid, tbey say : ‘ Chundi ai tote, te an balbai kote ’ (Site position of women. 

used to gather sticks, and be placed ber in a palace). In 

praise of tbe ‘whole duty of woman,’ they say : ‘Safan 

bhani te kamli bi siani ’ (If ber husband is pleased, even tbe 

foolish wife shows intelligence). Of tbe uxorious husband, 

tbey say : ‘ Bi'bi miinb na lae, mian shakkar vandae, ’ (Tbe 

lady hates tbe sight of him, yet her lord from sheer delight 

feasts his friends). In Multan, as elsewhere, tbe wife is a 

curtain lecturer: ‘ Ran sawar da jinn ’ (Tbe demon of tbe 

’'ed quilt) . And her master retorts with sayings such as : 

‘ Gbore min talla, ran nun khalla ’ (Grass for a horse, shoe- 
beating for a woman), and * Chor kiin cbatti, kutte kiin gatti. 
ran kiin cbakki ; A fine for a thief, a fetter for a dog and a 
millstone for a woman). ‘ Ann di tbaggi khandian tori; 
kapre di tbaggi handendian tori ; ran. di tbaggi sari mudd ' 

(Grain is only bad while you eat it; clothes only bad while 
you wear them ; but a wife is bad for the whole of youi life). 

‘ Ran mill' kupatti na mari na satti, ghaib di chatti (He 
got a bad wife and could neither beat her nor divorce : this 
is one of God’s mysterious visitations). The slatternly house- 
wife comes in for her share of blame: ‘ Aya wela sota. te 
kuohajji kunna dhota ’ (It is time to go to bed. and the 
foolish woman begins to clean the cooking things). ‘ Rotian 
pakawe dii, angfthian bhanne trae ’ (To cook two loaves, 
she broke three cooking-grates). The result of constant small 
extravagances is noted in : ‘ Haule haule chugge. sunj 

karende jhugge ’ (Slow pecking brings down the house). The 
usefulness of marriage is indicated by the saying : * Chliare 
kannan de sure, ap pakende rotian, ap hharendi gharre ’ 

(The bachelor’s lot is not a happy one : he has himself to cook 
the food, himself to lift the water-pots). There affe also the 
time-honoured jests about a woman in her husband’s absence : 

‘ Pfa nabi'n ghar, bibi kiin kain da dar?’ (When he is not 
at home, who is the lady afraid of' ?). If her husband dis- 
pleases her, she has always her presents’ house at hand : •Ruclif 
kiin pekian da saneha ’ (The moment she gets angry, a 
message comes from her father’s house to fetch her.) * Jihn 
de peke nere, oh pairan nal kahere. ’ (If her father’s house 
is near, she is constantly running over there). ‘Dhandi 
paundi pekian di dar te. ’ (She is constantly at her father’s 
house*). Her own relations alone receive any attention from 
ter . Aj a. zal da sakka skatak manna pakka • aya mard 
da sakka devis dharm da dhikka ( W hen the wife’s rela- 

tion came, she at once cooked a loaf. When her husband’s re- 
lations came, she said: “Push him out of the door”). 

* The proverb is applied to persons who come to see you so fre- 
quently as to become a nuisance. 
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CHAPTER I, C. Of the languages in use among the people the most in- 
p Tj. teresting is Jatki or Mnltani, which in 1921 was spoken by 

op a ion 826,549 persons in the district. A full account of the langn- 

<*) Language. age will he found in Volume VIII, Part I, of Sir George 
Grierson’s “ Linguistic Survey of India,” from which the 
following information has been mostly taken. As a separate 
language, it has long been recognised under various names, 
such ns .Tatki, Mnltani. Hindki and Western Punjabi. Sir 
George Grierson, however, preferred the name ‘ Lahnda ’ — 
the Language of the West — and he distinguished three main 
dialects, a southern or standard, a north-eastern and a 
north-western, each of which has several sub-dialects. 
Mnltani is a variant of the southern dialect, which is spoken 
in its mo«t pure form in the Shahpur and adjacent districts. 
It is found in the districts of Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera 
Gliazi Khan and in the north of the Bahawalpur State, and 
is the common language of considerably more than two million 
persons. ‘ Lahnda ’ is not, as is sometimes supposed, a deri- 
vative of Punjabi. On the contrary, the latter has dis- 
placed the former in parts of the Punjab, over the whole of 
which some language akin to the modern ‘ Lahnda ’ was once 
spoken. In the eastern Punjab, the latter has been ousted 
by Punjabi, a language belonging to the Central Indo-Aryan 
group and hailing from the Poab of the Ganges, hut, as one 
proceeds westwards, the influence of Punjabi declines until 
‘Lalinda’ is found firmly established in the Jhang and Multan 
districts. The original home of ‘ Lahnda ’ is to be sought to 
the west and north-west of the Punjab. Its parentage 
is of Dardic origin, and the language as now spoken in Multan 
hears a distinct relationship to the present tongue of the 
Pards of Kashmir. In the Punjab, two distinct languages 
fought for supremacy — the Dardic which expanded from the 
Indus eastwards, and the old Midland Language which spread 
from the .Tamna Valley westwards. Punjabi represents the 
commingling of the two with the latter element dominant; 

‘ Lahnda ’ is a similar mixture with the Dardic element pre- 
dominating. 

‘ Lahnda’ has no written character of its own, contains 
no prose literature, and the poetic compositions are seldom 
committed to writing. The ‘landa’ or clipped alphabet 
which is closely allied to the ‘ takri ’ of the Punjab Hills is 
in common use, but the script is more often illegible than 
not. 

Among the characteristic features of Mnltani may be 
mentioned the use of the future in ‘s’, e.q., (karesan for 
knrunga): the passive in ‘i’ (, e.g ., marhida han for mara 
jahi him) and the use of the verb vanjan “ to go ” in place 
of ‘ jana, ’ both as an ordinary intransitive and as an auxi- 
liary. The vocabulary differs much from that of the Central 
Punjab, and as might be expected from the religion of the 
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majority who speak it, contains a larger admixture of Persian CHAPTER 1, C 
and Arabic words. To the student may he recommended — D — T~. 

Mr. O'Brien’s “ Glossary of the Multani Language ” as opn abon ' 
revised by Sir James Wilson and Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari (A) Language. 
Kishan Haul. 

The figures showing the distribution of the various tribes Races and Tribe 
and castes will be found in table 15 of "Volume B. There are 
few tribes peculiar to the district, and generally speaking a 
particular tribe has the same characteristics in Multan as in 
other parts of the Province 

Among the Hindus four castes only one numerous, viz., Hindu castes and 
the Brahmans, tlie Khatt’s. tlie Aroras and the Bhatias. tribes. 


The Bia] ana ns are for the most part confined to the 
1901 ... f.,'71 towns, and sui k landed property as they 

possess is owned 


mu 

1921 


o,v . 
1.9 


enerally in connection 
with shrines and dharmsalas of which they 
are the incumbents. The Brahmans held a city in the north 
of Kabfrwala in Alexander’s time, and there is some tempta- 
tion to connect that city with Tulamba. where the most 
prominent landhlolding families are still Brahmans. The 
Brahmans of the district are mainly Sarsuts but Pushkarna 
Brahmans are also not uncommon, especially in Shujabad, 
where they are the ‘ paroliits ’ of the ‘ Bhatias ’. 

The ‘ Khatris ’ are mainly confined to the town of 
1901 10.873 Multan, and very few own any land. They 

Kin i s .920 are largely immigrants from the Punjab 

1921 .. 10.076 proper and often in Government service. 

The Khatris of this district are chiefly Mirbotras, Khannas 
and Kapurs. 

By far the largest number of Hindus in the district be- 
1901 . ss,!»S7 long- to the Arora caste ; and there are more 
mu rtS.noi Aroras in Multan than in any other dis- 

io 2 i .. Li.a.o.i, tuct of the Punjab. They are also called 
Karars — a term which in this district is practically synony- 
mous with Arora, though derogatory in its application. 
They constitute the bulk of the trading, shop-keeping and 
money-lending element ; they enter freely into Government 
service, and they possess in proprietary right, or on mortgage, 
a vast amount of laud. They are mainly of the Dakhna 
section, though Htradlris and Dahras are not uncommon. 
The three sections do not intermarry, but the ‘gots’ within 
each section are, as usual, exogamous. The most prominent 
families among the land owning Aroras are the Bajajs of Sik- 
andarabad, the Jawas of Trag-gar. the Munjals of TJbaora 
the Batras of Khanpur, the Tanejas of Garhi Kichian, the 
Talejas of Wahi Salamat Rai. the Chuglis. Gands and Relans 
of Tulamba. 

The Arora being the peasant’s creditor and natural enemy 
comes in for as much proverbial abuse as tbe attorney in 
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England. ‘ Bhuke Karar wahian pharole ’ (If a Karar is 
hard up, he turns over his account books (to fish up forgotten 
debts) : or ‘ Kan, Kairar, kutte da, visah na kija sutte da ’ 
(A crow, a Karar and a dog should not be trusted even if 
asleep), or Mat waddhe tan rah baddhe, Karar waddhe tan 
Jat baddhe ’ (‘If a Jat prospers, he blocks the road (by ex- 
tending cultivation) ; if a Karar prospers, he blocks the Jat ’) ; 
or ‘ Dhata Karat te bhuka bhagiar ’ (A Karar after his morn- 
ing 1 hath is as cross tempered as a hungry wolf). Or again: 

‘ Karar dandalt te Khoja phawara ’ (The Khoja is a hoe, but 
the Karar is a rake, /.<*., he destroys wholesaled. 


The chief clans of the Aroras in this district are : — 
Dakhnas, Bajaj, Taneja, Raheja, Batra, Gera, Sadarra. 
Chopra, Kukar, Lulla, Munjal, Ghakkar, Saneja. Khaneja, 
Juneja, Doreja, Mehndiratta, Giddar; Utradhis, Khorana. 
Chawala, Kangpal, Thakral, Sethi, Kukreja, Thareja; 
Dahras — Sachdev, Nangpal, Iclihalani. The existence of 
what appear like totem clans ( such as Kukar and Giddar, 
from which the villages of Kukar Hatta and Sabz Giddar 
obtain their names) may be marked.* The Aroras (especially 
in the villages) are not very orthodox, and remarriage of 
widows is not unknown among them. 

There remain the Bhdtias, who, though one of the smaller 
Hindu tribes, afl e remarkable for the firm hold they have got 
on the land in the neighbourhood of Shnjabad. They belong 
to the same tribes as the Bhatias of the lower Indus, and are 
believed to have been originally Rajputs. The chief clan in 
this district is the Bahia, which tiaces its origin to an ancestor 
of this name, and which had its original seat in this district at 
Mari iNun, a few miles east of Shujabad. The chief members 
of this ( Ian made themselves exceedingly useful to the Multan 
Xawabs, and took full advantage of the opportunities which 
Sawan Mai’s regime gave to capitalists for the acquisition of 
land. The leading men among the Bablas and other Bhatia 
clans are known as Chaudhris, and the Chaudhris of Shuja- 
bad are renowned for their enterprise, business-like habits 
and successful agriculture. The Bhatias are rather strict 
Hindus, they eschew smoking and widow remarriage and 
abstain from meat and spirits. 


Mus»a man tribes— The Syads are, properly speaking, the descendants of Ali 
Syada, Koreshis, mol i 7 who married Bib) Fatima, the daughter of 

etc - ... n , fi4r the Prophet; but it is impossible to say how 

1921 13,830 many of the persons claiming to be Svads 

can establish their descent. The Syads in this .district mostly 
belong to the more important families — the Gilanis, Gardens, 

* Other such clans are the Xangpal. Xnngru. Galilar. Gera 
Mehndiratta, Chawala. Palireja. Taneja and Kataria. The Kuknrs are 
said to avoid eating poultry, the Xangpals to avoid killing snakes 
the Mehndirattas, to avoid planting henna, and so forth, hut the-e 
rules are by no means strictly observed. 
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and so forth, who are described further on in this chapter ; CHAPTER I. C. 
but many are men of comparatively obscure position. In , . 

addition to the families there mentioned, there is a family of P a • 
Syads now settled at Kotla Saadat in the Multan tahstl who. yiussalman tribes — 
about the end of the seventeenth century emigrated to Multan Syads, KorahU, 
from Kaniguram in the Mahsud country on account ot a < tr - 
blood feud : the chief men of this family are at present Wa'/iv 
Shah and Lai Shah. There are also several families in the 
neighbourhood of Kahror, who are called Jabli Syads, aftei 
some mountain (-Tabl) in Arabia. The Syads are held in con- 
siderable reverence by the people, who salute them with res- 
pect and look up to them as pirs. They most of them own 
lands, but are seldom found actually handling the plough. 

Members of the sacred and semi-sacred tribe'- ot this part of 
the Punjab generally have names ending in ‘ Shall ’ (as 
Sher Shah. ’ etc.) ; and though this practice is not un- 
common among the Koreshis, Khaggas, Chisliti's. etc., it is 
almost invariable among the Syads. 

Closely- allied to the Syads are the Koreshis, who num- 
bered according to the census of 1921 some 9,000 souls. The 
Koreshis claim descent from the tribe to which the Prophet 
belonged, and the Koreshis of the district are confined mainly 
to the families of the Makhdums of Bahawal Haqq in Multan, 
the guardians of the shrine at Makhdum Rashid, and their 
immediate connections. The Shekhs, who also claim Arab 
1911 ... 9.015 descent, are largely men of inferior status, 

192. 7,891 and include a ( ertain number of Hindu 

converts, who nearly always assume this appellation. Among 
the more prominent Shekli tribes are the Ansaris, to whom 
several respectable families in Multan belong. There are also 
certain tribes claiming to be Aral)', -uch a> the Arbis, who 
used to hold several villages in the Multan talisil, hut have 
now fallen into decay. Among the tribes claiming an Arab 
or semi-sacred status are the Hans, Khag-ga, Nekoltaia and 
.Thandir. The Hans are found mainly on the Montgomery 
border: the Nekokara and -Thandir. though found also in 
Mailsi, are chiefly conspicuous in the direction of Jhang; the 
Khaggas own land both in the Multan and Mailsi tahsils, and 
in Pakka Haji Majid, near Tulamba. All these tribes are 
looked on with a certain amount of respect. In the troublous 
days before Sawan Mai, if any one was distressed he took 
refuge with a Khagga : and any marauder who entered a 
Khagga’s house was miraculously struck blind. 


The fii.'t settlement in the district of Pathans in any P*tnan». 
i soi s.25l numbers took place during the reign of the 

19U lgiui Emperor Shah Jahan, after the ineffectual 

I9_'i .. s 890 e £f or t s made by the Princes Aurangzeb and 

Dara Shekoh to recover Kandahar from Persia (A. D. 1649 — 

53). The Pathan adherents of the Empire then flocked in 
some numbers into India, and many of them were located by 
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royal grants in this and the neighbouring districts. The 
position of the refugees was subsequently much improved by 
the accession of one of their number, Zahid Khan, to the 
post of Saib-Kazim of Multan. From this time for more 
than a century and a half Afghan influence was predominant 
throughout the Multan province, and the members of the 
tribe largely profited by its political predominance. But 
when Multan fell before Ran [it Singh in 1818, their position 
be'-ame much altered. Aaturally Muzaffar Khan had found 
his most devoted adherents among his own tribe, and these, 
equally naturally, were objects of special dislike to the Sikh 
agent* who took over charge of the province. During the 
first two years, accordingly, of Sikh rule many Pathans left 
the district, finding their claims lightly regarded by the new 
rulers, ruder Sawan Mai, however, their position again 
improved. He enlisted them in large numbers into his army, 
and many who had left their estates after the fall of the city 
were encouraged to return. During the revolt of Diwan 
Mulrai they sided for the most part with the British power, 
and after annexation great efforts were made by them to be- 
come reinstated in their former position. The Multani 
Pathans, as might be expected from their history, belong 
mostly to clans of the Abdali or Durrani stock, which, coming 
from the country round Kandahar and Hirat. are little known 
in the northern frontier districts. 


The Pathans of this district live very largely in Multan 
city or as fairly large landowners in the villages; they are 
seldom found following the plough. They alone of any 
Muhammadan tribe in the district show any taste for Govern- 
ment service, and a certain number are enlisted in Cureton’s 
Multani Horse, the old XVth Bengal Lancers. They are, as a 
rule, men of gentlemanly manners, even if in a lowly position 
in life, but many of them are reckless and extravagant, and 
they make, as a mle, poor managers of property. The people 
have a proverb : Pathan da put, kadahin jinn kadahin bhut 
(‘ A Patluin’s son is sometimes a devil, sometimes a demon), 
that is to say, he is never anything but bad though some are 
worm than others. This saying is probably a reminiscense 
of the oppressions practised in the palmy days of Pathan 
supremacy: far the Pathan, as he now is, it seems a bit 
hard. 

Besides the indigenous Pathans there are a certain 
number of immigrants, chiefly from the Ghazni direction who 
come every cold weather and wander about the district, either 
as builders of walls or as pedlars of fruit, cloth and indigo. 
They are looked on as excellent workmen, but are a bit tur- 
bulent in exacting their dues. They live on the proceeds of 
begging, and take away with them in the spring the whole 
of their earnings for the winter. They almost always leave 
their women behind them in “ kirris ” in the Derajat, and 
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this accounts for the small proportion of Pathan women re- 
turned in the census. 

The Pathans in the district, even those of the ragged 
wall-building species, are commonly addressed by the people 
as ‘ Khan ’ £ Khan Sahib.' Of the settled Pathan families 
very few have any knowledge of Pashto, and they maintain 
little or no connection with their fellow-tribesmen on or be- 
yond the border, having in most cases intermarried freely 
with the native races of the district. 
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The Eilochis first obtained a footing in the district during Biloeohis an. I Dan>i- 
1901 11 ,'JSS file latter half of the fifteenth century. !" ltras - 

191 1 _9.r> when the RodaR and afterwards the Rinds 

1 e- ' -, ua( j e incursions into the district, in some 

cases enlisting as mercenaries under the Langaks, and, in 
otheis, settling down as agriculturists. They are now found 
tor the most part in the Lodhrnn talisil and its immediate 
neighbourhood: and though they own no very prominent 
men. they include several sturdy agricultural families of a 
good stamp in villages such as •’VYahi Jugguwala, llaveli 
Xasfr Khan, (’hauki Sobha Khan, etc. The Biloch villages 
in the east of Lodhran are mostly called chaukfs : the storv 
being that the Eilochis were settled there as outposts in former 
days to protect the boundary of the neighbouring desert, 
which is still known as the Chit Rain or Desert of Terror. 

The Bilocliis of the district are chiefly Rinds and Korais. 

They have long been, for practical purposes, ordinary Jats, 
having forgotten their old language, disused their old cos- 
tume and intermarried freely with the neighbouring popu- 
lation. They not uncommonly, however, still wear their 
hair long and among the Rinds the married women wear 
white clothes only. 


The Daudputras. though claiming a separate origin, are 
commonly looked on as Eilochis. They are oi the same 
family as the Nawab of Bahawalpnr, and those found in this 
district are mainly descendants of men who obtained a foot- 
ing in the Sutlej talisils duffing the days of Baliawalpur 
supremacy. In appearance they resemble the Eilochis. 
They are mainly tenants and labourers, and own very little 
land. 


190! 
mil 
192 L 


l.ofil 

2,250 


Of tbe -o-eal!ed Moghals of the district but few are real Moglmls. 
s.o.is Moghals : the assumption of Moghal clan 
names, such as Ohughatta. etc., being a 
verv common practice among tbe lower 
castes. The census figures reg-arding this tribe are therefore 
specially untiustworfhy. Considering the enormous number 
of Moghal invasions from which the district has suffered, 
there are remarkably few families in Multan which can show 
Moghal or Turkish descent. There is a tribe called Kaum, 

■near Mitiu. which is said to have come from Central Asia, 
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and at Wahind Sattinani. near Kakror, there are Aibaks : 
these Aibaks, however, say they are not Turks but Joyas. 
Possibly some of the innumerable so-called Jat tribes of the 
district may represent fragments of the Moghal invasions ; 
but after five or sis centuries of free intermarriage, it would 
probably be difficult to find now many undoubted descendants 
of the Moghal invaders. Such few Moghals as there are 
among the peasantry look on themselves as merely a kind 
of Jats. 

The A rains of the Central Punjab attribute their origin 
1P01 u n to Multan, and the Arains of Multan al- 

i on ... o7,"3fi most invariably say that, they came from 
192, .. 43,82s the Central Punjab or from Hindustan, so 

that our knowledge of the origin of this tribe is obscure. 
Possibly both statements axe true. They are often found in 
this district in their usual position of cultivators and market 
gardeners, but as proprietors they kolrl two main clusters of 
villages round Jalla in Mails! and round Kabirpur in Multan, 
and are also prominent at Jalla in Lodhran and elsewhere. 
As proprietors they are looked upon a J fully the equals in 
rank of the other tribes. Their leading men are called 
muUan . Of the Aram as a tenant, the people say: ‘Arain 
tama tain, ’ which signifies that the Arain will stay with 
you as long as you satisfy hh greed by advances of money, 
etc. The Arains of Jalla in Lodhran have a character for 
high-handedness, which is represented in the local proverb: 

‘ -Jalle de Arain ape ehor ape sain ’ (The Arains of Jalla are 
thieves and judges in one). The Arains are scarcely ever 
found in this district as sellers of vegetables or greengrocers, 
professions commonly adopted by them in the Punjab proper 
but monopolized here (except near Multan city) by Hindus. 

The Jats and Rajputs of the district may conveniently 
Jot- Rnj uti ^e considered together. The term Jat 
1901 140 315 91,516 is to a certain extent recognized as the 

1 - 1 X . 251.613 fi0 91u name of caste or race as it is in the 

1921 .. 3i3 35o 51,836 Central Punjab, but it is also freely 

used to include all whose profession is agriculture or pas- 
turage, and to distinguish indigenous tribes of this character 
from the immigrant Syad-., Pathans, Koresh is and others of 
a similar social status. The word is also used as a common 
noun to signify a cultivator, so that it will be readily 
understood how the tribe ‘ Jat ' doe> not include a very 
definite body of men, and how the number recorded as 
Jats at the various censuses is subject to considerable vari- 
ations. The term is often found to include on the one side 
menial or other lowly castes which have taken to agriculture, 
and, on the other, clans which pretended to undoubted Rdjput 
origin. There are no indigenous clans in the district who 
call themselves in common parlance Jat or Rajput : each 
clan is known by its own name, and its classification as a 
Jat or Rajpiit clan is a matter left for the mirasi or other 
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outsider to consider. The number of these petty clans is CHAPTER 1, C. 
immense (368 such clans were returned in 1881 undei the ~r~ 

head of “ .Tat ” alone), and attempts to classify them are opnUion. 
almost hopeless, as by far the gTeater number of them are j a ts and RKjputa. 
confined to one or two villages, and are quite unable to give 
any account of themselves or of their relations with any 
other clan. The chief of the Jat and Rajput clans in the 
district axe — 


Rials. 

Xuns, 

Th alums. 

I) rigs. 

Traggars 

Langtihs, 

tVainses, 

.1 <p'as 

Bosans, 

Mitnis, 

Khoklmrs, 

Kliiclns, 

Marrals, 

1 Lnngrials, 


and an account of these clans is given below. 

Among- the less distinguished Jai and Rajput tribes we 
find in Kabirwala the Sahus, Khaks, Pahors, Dallas and 
Pandas ; in Multan, ivheras, Athangals, Metlas, Buches, 
Maliotas, Chhajjras, Rails, Kalrus and Hammars; in Shuja- 
bad, Khakis, Jhakkars, Rids, Langs, Ruks, Panmihans, 
Shajras and .Jais; in Lodhran, Ckannars, Ghallus, Utheras, 
Kanjuns and Kuliars; in Mailsi. Dhudhis, Sandhals, and 
Wasirs. 

The J at is the backbone of the agriculture in the district 
and his boorish habits, his clannishness, his insolence in 
prosperity, all come in for their share of notice in the sayings 
of the people : ‘ Jat ke janen rah?’ (What does a Jat know 
of roads? he cuts across country). Jat nazuk te sirda tar ora. 
(However particulaa- a Jat may become, he still ties a blanket 
on his head as a pagri). ‘ Jat bhukka kutta, te rajjia sur. 
(If a Jat is empty, he is a dog; if full, a pig). ' ‘ Jat te 
phat, baddha change ’ (A Jat and a wound should be tied up). 
‘ Jat pinne te kandh kolon bt ghinne ’ (If a Jat begs, he in- 
sists on getting something even from a brick wall). Jat 
•Tatan de salek, kar lamde ghala male ' (All Jats are closely 
related to each other, and earn- out deceitful practices to 
protect each other). And yet, after all, a Jat wife is the best 
and most economical : ‘ Ran Jatti te hoc sab chatti ’ (A Jat 
wife for me : all the rest are a mere waste of money). 

The Si'al* with their various sub-divisions occupy nearly 

1901 30 995 ? 11 the Vllla " e ? 011 hoth banks of the Ravi 

1911 ... 26,393 ( |l the Kabirwala tahsil. The sub-divisions 

best known in the district are the Sargana, 
Hiraj, Thiraj, Sanpal, Daduana, Duana, Kamlana, Pan- 
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C juana, S as ran , Daultana* and Mirali. They all take their 
i! nines from various descendants ot the common ancestor, 
Seo or Sial, whoso pedigree table is given in Appendix III 
of Sir Charles Poe's report of the second Regular Settlement. 
Sial is said to have been a son of Rai Shankar, a Pan war 
Rajput. He migrated to the Punjab, and was converted to 
Islam by Baba Faiid of Pakpattan in the time of the Em- 
peror Ali'-ud-din Ghori, or about 1250 A. D. He married the 
daughtei of Bahadur Khan, a local chief, and his sons es- 
tablished themselves in Chauntra. and then across the Chenab 
in -Huing. which they ruled juoie or less independently down 
to the time of lianjit Singh. Ahmad Khan, the then chief, 
was direct descendant and male representative of Sial; after 
repulsing one or two attacks, he was at length defeated by 
the Maharaja and his country annexed. He was, however, 
granted a jagur, and his descendants still reside and hold land 
in -Thang. During the period of the Sial supremacy and the 
breakdown of the Moglial power large hands of this tribe 
appear to have passed down southwards and to have settled 
in their present habitat along the hanks of the Ravi. 

The Thahims appeair from the Ain-i-Akbari to have been 
1qn , a common tribe in the district in the clays 

s’g f, f Akbar. The bulk of the present 
Thahfms, however, are said to have immi- 
grated from Chiniot at the time of the Sial upheaval in the 
eighteenth century; and there are still Thahims in Chiniot 
and its neighbourhood. The Thahims claim Arabic descent, 
and they say that their immediate ancestor, Sambhal Shah, 
came to Multan seven hundred years ago, killed the local 
chief, and reigned in his stead for forty years. The tribe 
is now found mainly on the Chenab in the south-west of the 
Knbirwala tahsil, where they have a bad name for crime. 
They are also found in other parts of the district especially 
in the tract between Lodhran and Kahror. The chief 
Thahfni family in the district is that of Pir Bakhsh, of 
Mamdal. Among the remarkable men whom the tribe' has 
produced are Sadullah Khan, the Prime Minister of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan and Shekh Jalal, one of the learned 
men of Agra in the days of Humayun. The tribe, therefore, 
was not always a purely agricultural one, and there may be 
something true in their claims to Arabic extraction. The 
Bam Tamhn are a large tribe in Arabia, and th» Buui Tannins 
are a Koreshi clan to which the first Caliph belonged. 

,, ml 10 , T 1 a " " a ^ ev> ' 'Hbiges on the Chenab next 

the Thahims. They say they are Bhatti Rajputs, and take 
their name from their ancestral home at Traggar in Bikanir. 
Thei first immigrated to -Thang, but about one hundred and 

tract l T n 0 Mailsi! StingUi5hed frUm ^ J ° ya Diiulatin ^ of th, I.ndd.n 
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fifty years ago, on account of quarrel-- with the Sials, they CHAPTER I, C 
left that district and settled under then leader^. Ilasta. p ~ . 
Mulali and Salabat, on the banks of the Chenab, where they t ' DU ai ' 0 "* 
hold a few villages both on the Multan and on the Muzaffar- .lats and Uijptitv 
garh side of the river. 

The Vains clan hold two villages on the extreme north 
of the Multan tahsil, and their leading man is Kadir Bakh.-h, 
zaildar. They are also found in the north of the Shujabad 5 
tahsil. They say they are Hajua Rajputs, and that their 
ancestor Vains came to Multan from Sakesar in the da vs of 
Firoz Shah. The Bosan.', hold the villages south of the 
Vains; their ancestor is said to have come from Kaid.irabad 
in Sindh as a disciple of Baliawal Haqq, and to have received 
from his master some of the land which the latter obtained 
from the ruler of Multan. 

The Khokhars of the district are not a very important 
1901 .. ll,G 0 clan, except tor the one family described 

xml it. “so further on in this chapter. They are 

19-n ... sometimes looked on as a distinct tribe, 

with A wan or with Arab origin, and sometimes as a clan of 
the -Tats or Rajputs. The Khokhars themselves generally 
attribute their origin to one Kutb Shah, who came from 
Ghazni to Sakesar with the conqueror Mahmud, and from 
whom the Awans also are said to he descended. Writing on 
the census of 1891, Maulvi Mahomed Hussain notes as follows 
regarding another story of their origin : — ‘ The author of the 
Jawahir Faridi, a hook written in 1016 hv one of the de- 
scendants of Bawa Farid, gives the Khokhars an Arab origin, 
but he gives us no detail. I think this authority cannot he 
relied on, because the descendants of Bawa Farid took their 
wives out of the Khokhar families of P’akpattan : and this 
fact might have induced them to give an Arab origin to the 
Khokhars. The Khokhars, from whatever origin descended, 
were a considerable power in the tract between .Jhelum and 
Multan at the time of the invasion of Tamerlane; but their 
history lias been somewhat obscured owing to their being 
constantly confused in the written records with the Ghakkais 
A full account of the various traditions relating to their 
origm will be found in Rose’s Glossary of Tribes "and Castes 
Volume II, p. 539. 

In the north of Shujabad the predominant elan is that 
of the Kuns, who are said to he a sub-division of the Bhau, 

Rajputs, and to _ have migrated from some place called 
Thanewahan, which is said to have been in the direction ot 
Delhi. The date of the immigration appears uncertain, hut 
i!r e i V i ^ ^eir ancestor Rdjwaddan was converted hv 
Makhdum Jahanian of IJckh, or, as others say b 5 - Syad 
•Talal . They first settled at Bhangala in Shujabad, and after- 
wards extended over the greater part of the north of the tahsil, 
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and their villages benefitted greatly by the opening oi canals 
In the times of the Nawabs. They are now somewhat decay- 
ing, but still hold a good deal of land. The Nuns are said to 
be connected with the Jais, Jhakkars and TIteras : -Tai and 
TJtera being represented as brothers of Nun 1 , and Jliakkar as 
son of .Jai. The Jhakkars, who live immediately north of the 
Nuns in the Shujabad tahsfl retain, like them, the old title 
of Rana. Sir Edward Maclagan saw a manuscript genealogy 
in which Uthera, Kanjun and Kuliar (the names of three 
well-known tribes in this district) are represented as the 
brothers of Ntin and the sons of Rajwaddan above mentioned.* 


The Drigs who are found along the banks of the Chenab, 
attribute their origin to ‘ Kech Makran and like other 
tribes who came from the direction of Sindh they are known 
by the appellation of ‘ Jam. ’ They are thought to be 
Rajputs from Sindh who were driven out from that country 
in the end of the fifteenth century by the oppression of the 
ruler of Tliatta. 

The Langahs hold villages in various parts of the Shu- 
iat jabad tahsfl, but are in chief strength to- 

jyj, j’jy.', wards the south. The figures given for 

this tribe in the various censuses differ a 
good deal, possibly owing to their being confused with the 
Langs, a smaller tribe of the same neighbourhood. The 
Langahs, furnished a dynasty of rulers who were supreme 
in Multan for about eighty years, from 1445 to 1526 A. D. 
The Langahs of that dynasty are said by Eirishta to have 
come from Sibi, and he is quoted as ascribing to them an 
Afghan origin. t The people themselves, so far as they 
know about their original habitat, locate it at Delhi, 
and some persons throw doubt on the identity of the 
present Langahs and those of the old reigning dynasty; 
but as Firishta ’gives Rappri (a small village on the 
Chenab in the south of the Shujabad tahsill as the 
original home in this district of the Langahs whom he 
mentions, and as the Langahs now resident in the district own 
large areas of land, it seems only reasonable to suppose that- 
tbe Langahs, now extent and those of Firishta are one and 


In the following rhyme the Channars also are added: — 

Jhakkar Channar Kanjun Nun te Utera, 

Hin Rane Shaitan de panje hujh bhara. 

All five clans assume the title of Rana and all five would seem to 
have given cause of offence to the maker of the couplet. 

t The Lucknow edition of Firishta describes Rai Sahra as ‘ Sardar- 
i-juma’at-i-Afghan Langah ’ ; but there seems to be some doubt about 
this. The Langahs ordinarily have names ending in Khan, like the 
Pathans of this part of the Punjab. 
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the same race.* In former times the Langahs owned several CHAPTER I, C. 

villages which are now in other hands. It is not unlikely Population. 

that the Langahs were Rajputs from Sindh, and some say 

that they were Panwars, and that they are allied to the Jats and Rijpub,. 

Bhuttas, Eharrals, Harrals and Laks. It is also stated by 

Mi'rasis that Langah, Bhutta, Dahar, Shajra and Xaich (all 

now represented by tribes in this district) were five sons of one 

Mahli, and this may reflect some original connection between 

those various clans. t Some of them claim Arabic descent 

according to the fashion prevalent in this part of the Punjab 

(where Rajput descent is thought of little account), and say 

that Shujaat Khan, who founded the village of Shujaatpur, 

came from Arabia six hundred years ago. The chief Langah 

clans are Sanpal. Raizada. -Tore. Jabuje and Jahankh&nia. 

There are also some families of Langahs at Rath Mammar 
in the Mailsi bar : these men are fakirs and do medicine work, 
and are said to have no connection with the other Langahs, 

The Joyas hold most of the land along the Sutlej in the 
Mailsi tahstl. Cunningham would identify them with the 
Yaudhias. who are thought to have been in the same tract 
of country before the Christian era. The Joyas themselves 
say that they are Rajputs from Bikanir, and Mr. Morris, the 
Settlement Officer of 1858, states that they came firom Sindh. 

They are said to have been converted by Rukn-i-Alam in the 
fourteenth century, but their own account places their con- 
version earlier. They say that eight, hundred years ago Rai 
Jalal-ud-din and Rai Kamal-ud-din, two brothers, and Fatteh 
Khan were sent by the Delhi Emperor against Khar, a Bhatti 
Chief, then ruling in Kahror, and that after defeating Khar 
they held his land in farm from the Delhi sovereign. There 
is reason to believe that this Khar or Knhr lived not earlier 
than the fourteenth century, and the first immigration of the 
Joyas probably dates from then. Jalal-ud-din remained at 
Kahror, while Fatteh Khan settled at Fattehpur. In the 
time of Akbar, the .Joyas were the predominant tribe of the 
Mailsi and Lodhran tahstls. Then, or soon after, probably, 
the four brothers — Jagan, Mangan, Luddan and Lai — 
colonized the country round Luddan ; and, as time went on 

*The following rhyme, recited by a nn'rasi of Rukhanhatti. can 
scarcely refer to any one but Hussain Khan Langah : — 

Khan Husain takht haitha. kabr that cbauchakk. 

Hikk dhawani Multan gioso nal sum sarakk. 

Takar Tatar dharm mange: likkadi nakk, 

Khan Husain pai vaddi bhag bakhatt. 

• Khan Husain sat on the throne and wide was his fame; he went 
with one dash to Multan in great wrath : he took an oath from the 
Turks ( ?) and Tartars : they drew a line in the dust with their noses r 
Khan Husain obtained great rank and fortune ’ 
t The verse runs : — 

Sagli jihandi dadi, Sodi jihan di ma. 

Mahli jai panj putr — Dahr. Bhutta. Langah, Naich. Shajra. 


H 
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fresh bands came over the Sutlej. In the latter days of the 
Empire the Joyas were a turbulent element in the population, 
but were kept somewhat in order by the Daudputras. They 
contain a vast number of sub-elans, of which at present the 
Daulatanas, the Salderas and the Lakhweras are the most 
prominent. Rose has a good account of the tribe in his 
Glossary, Volume II, page 410. 

The Kkichis are a branch of the Chauhans and are said 
to be descended from one K hi chi Khan, who was ruler in 
Ajmir, and afterwards obtained possession of Delhi, from 
which he was driven out by the Muhammadans. His descen- 
dants, Si'san and Vodan, migrated to Multan in the time of 
the Moghal sovereigns : Si'san founded Eaddah and Vadan 
Shergarh. They fought with the Joyas, then paramount in 
this direction, and the names of Rai Luna Khichi, of Sakhi 
Dalel and of Ali Khan are still remembered among them. 
There is a tale, too, to the effect that the Bilochis of Khaf 
having in Moghal times become rebellious, the Khichis were 
sent against them under two brothers, Hussain Khan and 
Haji Fatteh; but there is no indication of the date of this 
event. The Khichis fought also against the Sikhs under 
Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, and were discomfited. The 
tribe still holds sevetal villages round Mailsi. 

The Langrials, who inhabit the whole of the eastern bar 
. country, are a comparatively new tribe in 

1911 ~ 3, 88c T ^ e distiict. The tribp is found in Rawal- 

pindi and Sialkot also, where they claim a 
Solar Rajput descent. It is sometimes stated that the Multan 
Langrials claim descent from a Brahman of Bikanir, hut an 
inspection of their lursi ndma shows that it is only their 
mfrasi who claims this descent: the Langrials themselves, 
like many other converted tribes, say they are from Arabia 
and are Koreshis ; and that they held power for some time 
in Tatta in Sindh under one Ghias-ud-din, who from the 
extent of his public kitchen (langai), obtained the clan name 
of Langrial. Ghias-ud-din is said to have been a contem- 
porary of Rhahab-ud-din Ghori. and to have gone with him 
to Delhi: after which the tribe is found wandering vid 
Kashmir to Shahpur, and then driven from Shahpur to 
Gariala in Jhang. From this they went to the Kamalin ilaka 
in Montgomery, from which they removed in the time of 
Rhuja Khan to their present habitat in the country formerly 
held by the Hans tribe round Kamand. Their two chiefs 
were Waga and Rahman. Maehhia, the descendant of Waga, 
lived at Kamand and Bakir, the descendant of Rahman, "at 
Sharaf. Both held jagrrs in return for services in 1857 
against the Kathias and the mutinous Multan regiments. 
The Langrials were by nature nomads, and by habit catile-' 
lifters ; but they are by degrees settling down to more stable 
and reputable means of living. Some of them bave become 
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very weak iiy men since the Lower Bari Doab Canal came to CHAPTER 1. C. 

their lands and others will he much benefited by the Sutlej _ 

Yalley Project. Population. 

Of the more lowly castes which are sometime* tound eu- ; lie inferior tribaa. 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, the Jhabels and Kehals are 
fishing tribes who live by the hank ot the river. They boiii 
say they came from Sindh, and the Kehids are *aid to he given 
to polygamy oil a large scale. The Labanas in this district 
are vagrants, who make ropes ami mats, and who are usually 
spoken of (with some contempt) as ‘ Sikhs, without further 
designation ; being as a mile Mona Sikhs and not Muham- 
madans. The Mahtams, who are found in large numbers, 
are both Mussalman and Hindu, the former being mainly 
cultivators (and good ones) : the latter clearer* of jungle, 
hunters of pig, and so forth. They have a dark complexion, 
say 1 hey came from Sindh, and claim a Ttajpiit origin. Some 
of the Mahtams near Multan city are said to he really -Tats, 
who wetre called Mahtams from having settled on the homes 
and lands of an old Mahta.m colony. The Mahtams are looked 
■down upon, and the local proverb says: ‘Do ihugge 
Mahtaman de te nan Khairpur ’ (Two Mahtam huts and the 
village called Khairpur). A village in Kabirwala was 
known for many generation* by the name of Mahtaman; hut 
when ihe Sidhnai canal was extended to it. and it was colo- 
nized by Dabs from -Thong, the name of' the village was by 
special request altered fo Khan Bahadurgavh. The Ods are 
a wandering caste, mostly Hindus, living by earthwork and 
carrying their grass huts and other belongings with them on 
donkeys from place to place. Occasionally (as in Dera 
Bnddhu Malik near Multan) they are found in settled houses. 

The workers in leather are in this district entirely The menia , cwttfc 
Mussalmans and are known as Mochis, not as Chamars. The 
scavengers also are mainly Mussalmans and are spoken of as 
Kotanas, Kurtanas or Mussallis. In the same way, the 
washermen are known as Oharhoas and the weavers as Paolis, 
and both these castes are also almost entirely Mussalman. 

The remaining menial castes are much as the Central Punjab. 

Oil-seeds not being plentifully grown, Teh's are fewer than in 
the centre and east of the province; but, as might he expected 
Mallahs and Kassabs are much more common. Generally 
speaking, the distinction between the menial and agricultural 
castes is far less marked in this part of the province than in 
the centre and in the east. Owing to the lack of village sites, 
the menials are very often found as tenants or farm-servants’ 
and are in such circumstances spoken of and treated as ordi- 
nary Tats, h ith certain restrictions, too, the intermarriage 
of menials with the agricultural tribes is comparatively 
common. The Kotanas are distinguished from the other 
menial castes by their catholicity in the matter of food ; thev 
eat anything clean or unclean : (always excepting snakes rats 

H?’ 
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The tribes a* 
owners. 


spiders, jackals and. pigs) ; but in other respects are outwardly 
Muhammadans, going to the mosques, being married by nikah 
i ■ id burying their dead. They very commonly call them- 
selves Khokhars, just as the Kais commonly call themselves 
i Pattis. The sweeper in bad years is a humble individual, 
but when his wants are satisfied there is no holding him ! 
‘Palli vichh dane kuddan Kutane’ (‘Grain in bin; the Kutana 
leaps in his pride ’). He is indispensable for winnowing 
a’ d the winnowing-fan is, as it were, the emblem of his race : 
‘C’huhre kun ehhaj di vadai’ (The winnowing-fan is the 
sleeper’s boas‘). He also makes ropes, especially for wells. 

Of the whole proprietary area about 25 per cent, is now 
held by Hindus, mainly Aroras, and the rest mostly by Mu- 
hammadans, the majority of whom are Jats, to whom, Lon - 
ever, the Syads and Pathans bear a good proportion . The hold- 
ings of the Aroras and Syads are scattered all over the district ; 
so, too, are the Pathans and Biloehis. who, however, are most 
numerous in Mailsi and Lodhran, and very few in Kahirwala. 
The localities of the Muhammadan Jats are very distinctly 
no ked. The banks of the Ravi are held by the Sials, in- 
cluding their sub-divisions of' Hirajs, Rarganas, Daduanas, 
P..,.juanrs, etc. Along the Chenah to the borders of the 
Mult an tahsfl the villages belong mainly to Thahims and 
Tr ggars. In Multan the predominance of any one tribe of 
Ja.s is not so clearly marked; but in Rhujabad, the Khokhars, 

K 'ns, Khakhis, Langs, Kachalas and Langahs are found in 
in- re or less solid groups. In Lodhran again the groups are 
no 1 so verv well mn,4:e>i ; but in Mailsi the -Toy as, with their 
sub-divisions, hold almost all the Rntlej lands. Behind these 
Ci -mo 'extensive groups of Khichis, Arains, Syads, Pathans 
a-"! Mitres, whilst the hdr, is occupied mainly by Langrials. 


Hiatory of tribal 
•cnigmtioiiB, 


If the history of the various tribes is investigated, it. will 
b • found chat there is scarcely a single important tribe now 
foun i in the district which has not immigrated within the 
last five or six hundred years. The whole population for 
many centuries has been in a state of constant flux, and it is 
of very little use trying to discover who the original inhabit- 
ants or the inhabitants in pre-Muhammadan times can have 
been. In Kahirwala the Khaks. Pandas. Pahors and R : .hua 
hav-- locally the reputation of being the four most ancient 
tribes in the tahsil ; but there are traditions that the Khaks 
came from Jammu in the seventeenth century, and we find 
the Samis still immigrating from Marwar in Akbar’s time 
and the Pahors still immigrating from Bikanir in the time of 
Jahangir. The earliest landmark in the immigrations of the 
district is the arrival of the Gardezi Syads in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when they received large grants along the old Ravi in 
the Kahirwala and Multan tahsils. In the thirteenth century 
came the Koreshis, and their proselytizing movements throw 
some further light on the tribal arrangements of the day. 
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The Dhudhfs, for instance, were at that time established in the 
extreme east of the Mailsi tahsil ; and the Arafns of the 
Multan tahsil appear to have begun immigrating about this 
time from Lahore. The Kheras, north of Multan, would 
seem to have arrived about this time from the direction of 
the Lakhi jungle. In Tamerlane's time we find the Khokhars 
in considerable power in the north of Kabirwala, but their 
settlement in their present habitat dates from the time of 
Humayiin. Shortly after this we find the Langahs, who had 
arrived from Sivi, in sufficient power to start a local dynasty, 
and during the time of Langah supremacy began the in- 
cursions of the BilocMs from the south. 

When the Ain-i-Akbari was written I ho Sail is held ihe 
country round Tulamba, and Sandas already occupied the 
present mouth of the liavi near Khatpur Sanda. Over a 
good deal of the Multan tahsil, and in other parts of the 
district also Thahims were then in force ; but this tribe is 
now mainly confined to a group of villages cm the Chenab 
north of Multan, and the colonization of those villages pro- 
bably dates from a later period than that, of Akbar. The 
country immediately south of Multan was in the hands of the 
Marrals. The Ghallus and Channars were in much the same 
area as they now oco.upy in the south-west corner of the dis- 
trict; and the Joyas were in considerable force all along the 
Sutlej. The Utiieras, too, were settled round Dunyapur, and 
the Khichis were in possession of their presen I haunts no’ th 
of Mailsi. 


CHAPTER I. a 
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According to tradition, it is to Akbar ’s time that «e 
must ascribe the arrival of Tangras and Dheds to the neigh- 
bourhood of Sirdarpur, and of the Drigs from Xecli Makrun 
to Amanullapur and Bet Keeh, and of the Langs to the banks 
of the old Bias in the centre of the Shujabad tahsil. About 
this time, too, apparently the Nuns settled down in the north 
of Shujabad, and in the time of Jehangir the Khakis from 
Bhatner settled between the Nuns and the Chenab river. In 
Mogbal times, also came the Khadals and Athangals from 
Jammu to the north of the Multan tahsil, the Janglas of Wan 
Chatta from -Thang, the Hans of Kan Labidarya from Delhi, 
the \ ainses from Sakesar, tlie Mahotas of Inayatpur from 
Umarkot, the Ganwens of central Shujabad from Delhi, the 
Kanjuns from Delhi, the Fanrubans of southern Shujabad 
from the south, the Mitrus from Bikam'r and the Arains of 
Lodhran and Mailsi from Lahore. In the same period came 
the Arbis.— it is said from Arabia, — who were treated with 
consideration and given several villages round Multan, on 
which they have now to a large extent lost their hold. But 
the chief feature of this period is the large colonization scheme 
earned out by Shahzada Murad Bakhsh, who was governor 
of Multan in the time of Shah Jahau. It appeal’s that for 
some reason or other — a change in the course of a riveir or th# 
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extirpation of some rebellious tribe — a large tract between 
the old Ravi and the Clienab north of Multan was then avail- 
able for settlement, and under the supervision of the State a 
number of foreign tribes were introduced into this tract : the 
Kalru employees of Shah Jahan’s army were rewarded with 
the laud where Nawabpur and other Kalru villages now 
stand: Mahe pilgrims from Jammu were given the site of 
Sharif pur, Saleh Mahe and Bahadurpur; Metlas from the 
north country settled at Basti Baza Khan ; Sandilas from 
Delhi acquired Binda Sandila ; Buches got Buch Mubarik, 
and Suras from Delhi founded Alamdi Sura and Tindni. 

In the reign of Aurangzeb arrived the Pathan refugees 
from Kandahar, who were afterwards so laigely to affect the 
fortunes of the district ; and with the break up of the empire 
in the early part of the eighteenth century still greater 
changes commenced. The upheaval of the Sials in Jhang 
drove a body of' Tha turns from Chiniot into the west of the 
Kahfrwala tahsi'l, and an influential family of Syads from 
the same place to the tract north of the Ravi. These were 
followed later l»v the Sials themselves, who established them- 
selves firmly along the Sidhnni reach. About the middle of 
the contrary the Daiidputras crossed the Sutlej and occupied 
the Mnilsi and Lodluan tahsils; and with the drying up of the 
Bias and the starting of the new canal systems, a good deal 
of 1 oral shifting look place among the tribes of the district, 
more especially among tbe Khiehfs and other tribes formerly 
dependent on the Bias for their livelihood. The wars of Pip 
latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning of tbe nine- 
teenth centuries gave a further impetus to change, and amid 
the devastation which overtook the district (and more parti- 
cularly that part of it between Multan and Tulanvba, wliich 
was constanliy crossed bv tbe Pathan and Sikh armies), 
tribes were constantly leaving tbe desolated areas fo(r new 
he i - *— . in safer tracts; and at the close of this period occurred 
tbe last great tribal immigration — -that of tbe Langrinls fmm 
Kamalia to tbe eastern bar of Mailsi. 

After tbe advent of tbe Sikli power there wars no marked 
immigiaiion from outside; but tbe colonization of tbe Riwan- 
wah end the constant grants of property to Hindu capitalists 
gave rise to a great deal of local shifting. Ruder the British 
rule the chief changes in tire local population have been due 
to the starting of the Diwauwah and Hajfwah Canals and 
the colonization of the areas irrigated by the Sidhnai and 
Lower Bari Doab Canals. Khanewal tahsil is inhabited 
mainly by colonists, and in the Kaln'rwala tahsil settlers from 
the Central Punjab form an important part of the popula- 
tion. 

Considerations of space will not allow more than a brief 
description of the more prominent families of the district 
among whom the Syads are numerous. The traditional 
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genealogical connection of the chief Syad families of the 
district is shown in the following table : — 


THE CALIPH AL1 = BIBI FATIMaH, daughter of thf> Prophet. 


f 

Imam Hasean 
from whom 
was descended 

i 

Abdul Qadir, 
Gilani 
from whom 
I 

f ; 'l 

Syad a of Syada of 
Faghdad. Musa Pa : 

SLahid. 


Imam Bnsaain, 
from whom 
Imam Jafir 
Sadik. 



Syada of Imam Musa Gardezi. 
Shama ICazim. Syada 

dabriz. i 


Mohammad 

Naki 


Syad Jatir 
Saoi 


Syad Musa 
Shah 


^yads of 
Eahrnr. 


Syada of 
Ster Shah. 
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r 

Syada of 
Fazal Shah 


Syad* of 
IJajapna. 


T 

Syad Ja’al 
Bukhari. 


Makli ;nm 


Xasir-r.d-Uin. 



Svsdsof Syada of 

Jalaipur Kurauga. 

Puwaia 


The above table includes ten separate families, some of 
whom possess considerable wealth, while others have little 
income beyond the precarious offerings of their disciples. . In 
the following account they are taken in their genealogical 
order: — 

(i) The Baghdad Syads . — The immediate ancestor of 
this branch was Shah Habib, who is said to have 
immigrated from Baghdad some three hundred years ago, 
and to have founded the village of Baghdad at the commence- 
ment of the Sidhnai reach in Kabirwala, where his shrine 
is still extant and forms the centre of a considerable fair 
in the month of August. His descendants once possessed 
considerable jagirs, but these were resumed in the Nawab’s 
time and they now hold only a small grant in their own 
village, outside of which they are little known. 

(it) The Syads of Musa Pale Shahid . — This family, like 
the one above described, is known as Hasan Husaini or Gilani. 
The latter name is derived from Gilan, the province in Persia, 
from which their ancestor Abdul Qadir, otherwise known as 
Piran Pir, sprung. Sheikh Jahan Bakhsh alias Sheikh 
Muhammad Ghaus, tenth in descent from Abdul Qadir, 
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Leading families- 


migrated from Baghdad to Uch in the middle of the 15th 
century and his son was the Musa Pak Shahid of whom an 
account is given in a later chapter. The descent of tha 
family is shown in the following table: — 
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There is considerable dispute between the two branches CHAPTER I, C. 
of the family as to whether Sheikh Abdul Qadir or Hamid Population, 

lahan Bakhah was the elder son of Musa Pak Din. The 
former branch of the family is in possession of the main History of tribal 
shrine in Multan city, but both branches hold jagirs. The imn ugr*tion. 
present bead of the family Khan Bahadur Makhdum PL 
Sadr-ud-dm Shah is a Provincial Darbari and is respected 
throughout the Multan and neighbouring 1 districts for his 
sanctity and integrity. He is a gentleman of delightful 
manners who has done much service to Government on many 
iccasions. His eldest son Gkulam Yasin Shah is an 
Honorary Magistrate, his second son Syad Ghulam Mustafa 
Shah is an Extra Assistant Commissioner; and his youngest 
son Syad Muhammad Raza Shah is at present (1924) a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council and an Honorary Magistrate. 

Khan Sahib Syad Sher Shah is an Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner; Khan Bahadur Syad Rajan Shah is Member of 
the Legislative Assembly and Honorary Magistrate. As 
President of the Multan Municipal Committee for several 
years he has done and is doing good public service. A more 
complete account of the family will be found in the revised 
edition of ‘‘ Punjab Chiefs and Families of' Xnte,” Volume 
IT, p. 824. 


J’t>) The Syads of Shams Tabriz. — The origin of this fne Syad families, 
family is traced to the saint Shams Tabriz, whose blue-domed 
shrine lies outside the city of Multan near the tahsfl. 


(;?■) The Syads of Fazil Shah . — This branch of the 
family, like the last, is not of any g-reat consequence. Their 
immediate ancestor. Hisam-ud-din. came from Bokhara to 
TTch, where he is buried, if is s (m Xasir-ud-din . immigrated 
to X awahpur in the Multan tahsil, and the family lived there 
for some time: in fact, some of his descendants vr il 1 live there 
and in the villages near. His great-grandsons. Fazil Shah 
and Dost Muhammad, came from Xawahpura to the Kabirwala 
tahsil. where they founded the villages of Fazil Shah and 
Muhammad Shah. Fazil Shah became a fakir and a disciple 
Y Syad of Kot Adu in Muzaffargarh, but bis shrine is 

m his own village. Hi* disciples are numerous, but, the 
family hold no jagdi^. 

(v) —The Syad, of Fdjdpur. —These, like the Svads of 
■lalalpur and Kuranga. trace their descent to Syad Jalal 
Bukhari, who is said to have come from Bukhara to Fch in 
AJ) 1235 and to have died in A.D. 1283. Miran Syad 
Ghulam All, a descendant of his eldest son. migrated to 
Rujapur near Lodhran. where his descendants have lived in 
obscurity ever since. 

(vi) The Syads of Jaldlpnr Pirwdla. — These are de- 
scended, like the last, from Syad Jalal Bukhari, hut their im- 
mediate ancestor was Syad Sultan Ahmad Kattal, of whom an 
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The Syad families. 


account is given in the description of the town of Jalalpur. 
He left three sons, Syad Ibn-ud-din, Sheikh Alam Pfr and 
Diwan Shah Ismail. The eldest settled at Alipur, near Jal- 
alpur, and his descendant, Abdul Hadi Shah., died as lately 
as 1900 A.D. The other two brothers remained in Jalalpur, 
and the elder called the younger his Diwan. The younger 
branch has become extinct in the male line, but the daughter 
of the last Diwan married the representative of the elder 
branch. Their son was Sheikh Muhammad Ghaus, who died 
in 1898, and who called himself Diwan Muhammad Ghaus to 
commemorate the union of the two branches of the family. 
His son Diwan Sultan Ahmad married into the family of 
Diwan Abdul Hadi. so that he practically represented all the 
three sons of the original Sultan Ahmad Kattal. The mem- 
bers of the family are the hereditary guardians of the Jalal- 
pur shrine, and assume in alternate generations the name of 
Muhammad Ghaus and Sultan Ahmad. They are held in 
considerable respect in the neighbourhood on account of their 
saintly descent, and have a. good deal of influence in Mu- 
zaffargarh and Bahawalpur, as well as in this district. Di- 
wan Muhammad Ghaus, the present head of the family, holds 
no jagt'rs in this district, but is a Provincial Darbari and 
Zaildar. 


-PI. TAX AHVAt' 

I 


Aiair. Pir, from whom in (be 7fh 
gS"pra f ioii I ! (w In Muhammad 
Ghaus diol IS98 : 
married dr. of Syad 
Dassan Bokhsb 

! loan Sultan Ahmad. 


katta r. 


i 

Tlrr-nd-dit). from whom in the 
eth generation "jad 
Hassan Batbsb 


PiV£n tbdr! Hrui shnh died 
18( 0 without male is-ne. 


r- - “ 

Diwan Vci'amniad s. GLuiatn Abbas. 

G h-ns. 

(vii) — The Syads of Kuranga. — The family are descended 
hom Syad Ismail, who immigrated from TJch to Chiniot. 
flis descendants subsequently entered the country immediate- 
ly north of the Ravi, and, after baiting for some time at Pir 
Molial , settled at Katdlpur and Kuranga in the north-west 
corner of rhe district. Mohr Shah, a man of great influence, 
owned considerable tracts of land in the north of the tabsfl, 
and w.,s succeeded by hi- son Pir Gbulam Rasul Shall who 
died a few years ago, leaving- four sons, two of whom are 
Zaildar'. The family has huge landed estates and is much 
respecTeil in the north of the district. 

( r Hi) — Th< Syads of Kahror. — This family is descended 
from a branch of the Syads who lived for a long time at 
Mashhad. If is said that a dispute arose between two brothers. 
Haji Fakir-nd-drr and Svnd Muhammad Shah, regirdme the 
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possession of certain relics of the Prophet, which were then CHAPTER I, C. 
carefully preserved in a chest, and it was agreed that whoever Population- 
could open the chest should take them. Haji Fakir-ud-dm 
succeeded in doing' so, and from this his descendants have The Syad families, 
taken the name of Kufalis (sc. Kuflalas). Fearing the en- 
mity of his brother, he left Mashhad and came to Multan, 
where he is buried near the Bohar (late. Five generations 
after this, his descendant, Syad Muhammad Zinda Pit, accom- 
panied the great Rukn-i-Alam on an ' itineration ' to Kahror, 
where they converted the Joyas. The descendants of Zinda 
Pir have a certain amount of landed pioperty in 1 lie neigh- 
bourhood of Kahror. 

(ix) — The Syads of Sher Shah . — This family, like the 
last, had its origin in Mashhad, from which its immediate 
ancestor, Shah Ali Muhammad, migrated in 1533 A.D. to 
TTch, where he enrolled himself as a disciple of Makhdum 
Muhammad Ghaus, father of Musa Pak Shahid. He after- 
wards moved on to the present village of Sher Shah, then 
called Ratanwahan and held by the Rammar -lats. His 
shrine is at Sher Shah, the residence of the present Makhdum . 

It is well endowed with jagirs, and has a large annual fair 
in its honour in the month of Chet. The family has been 
divided by dissensions and the estates have been under the 
court of wards for many years. The present members are 
shown below:-— 


MAKIII'UM SHAH \I.t MUH AM HAD 


/By elder wife 
I 

Syad Matarik Shah, 
died nbont 1P03. 


1 

(By younger wif<*) 


r 

Syad Pir Shah, 
died 1918 

i 

S. Glinlam Akbar 
Slr.h. 


"I 

Syad Amir Shah 
brru ;-bout 1831 

I 

S. Ghniam Qosim 
Shah. 


(x) — The Gardezi Syads . — The Gardezi Syads were once 
the most wealthy and influential in the district, and owned 
nearly the whole of the part- of the Kabirwala tahsil through 
which the Lahore road now passes. The comparative ruin of 
that part of the country, owing to the change in the course of 
the Ravi, has led to their decay, but they still pos-ess a very 
considerable influence and position. They are aho known as 
Hussainfs, from their descent tiom Imam Husain and their 
attachment to the Shiah faith. The family formerly lived at 
Baghdad, and they were then known as ' Baghdadi. ’ Their 
immediate ancestor was Syad Muhammad Dibal. great-great- 
grandson of Imam Husain. It was his son Syad Muhammad 
Ali who migrated from their original home at Medina to 
Baghdad. His great-grandson Abdullah removed front 
Baghdad to Gardez. and his great-grandson again Sheikh 
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Muhammad Tusat, who was horn at Gardez in A. H. 450 
(A. D. 1058). made a further move to Multan in A. H. 481 
(A. D. 1088). He immediately acquired a great reputation, for 
sanctity and miracles, and received large grants of' land. He 
died in A.H. 531 (1137 A.D.). Sheikh Muhammad Yusaf the 
Second, eighth in descent from his namesake, died without 
male issue, and his daughter married Makhdum Svad Muziz- 
ud-din, a descendant of Zaid Shahid, another grandson of 
the Imam Husain. Renee the family are sometimes called 
Zaidi'. Most of the Gardezi jagdrs were resumed by the 
Sikhs, hut large estates are still held by various branches of 
the fa mill . The chief of these branches are the following*: — 
(a) In Multan the family of Makhdum Sheikh Rajii, the head 
of the family, who is an Honorary Magistrate, and much res- 
pected in the city for his uprightness and generosity. Unfor- 
tunately he is much embarrassed by debt. His brother, Amir 
Haidar Shah. lives a good deal in Amiipur in the Kabirwala 
tahsil. where he is held in considerable esteem: he is a care- 
ful and intelligent agriculturist, (b) In Korai Biloch, in 
the Kabirwala tahsil, there is a group, of whom the most im- 
portant member is K. B. Hassan Bakhsh. He resides in 
Multan where he is an Honorary Magistrate, and lias been 
Vice-President of the Municipal Committee: be is a Khan 
Bahadur and has a seat in the Divisional Durbar. He is 
a gentleman of education, literary tastes and good manners, 
and has travelled a good deal in Persia and elsewhere. 
He is a charming conversationalist, a loyalist of the old 
school and universally respected, (c) In Salar Wahdu 
Kohna in Kabirwala there is a branch of the Gardezis bead- 
ed by the present Zaildar S. Baqir Shall, (d) in Multan 
there G another family, at one time represented by Hamid 
Shah, a ooi lentous spendthrift, who in the course of his life 
absolutely ruined a magnificent series of estates, most of 
which fell into the hands of Rai Mela Ram, contractor, of 
Lahore. (V) At Adamwahan there is another branch, in some- 
what reduced circumstances. (/) There is also a small 
branch at Muradpur, between Kahror and Mailsi. Most 
of the Gardezi families are Shiahs and they are all thorough- 
ly loyal. 

There are ti\<> Koreslii families of repute in the district, 
that of the Makhdum of the Bahawal Haqq shrine in Multan 
and that of Ghauspur in Kabirwala. They are both descend- 
ed from the saint Bahawal Haqq, of whom an account is 
given in Chapter TV. In the sixth generation from 
the saint the family -plit into two branches: from the elder 
of these branches (which was founded by Sheikh Yusaf, who 
was ruler of Multan in A. D. 1453-55), sprang the original 
race of Makhduim. and also (from a subsequent division) the 
Koreshis of Baghdad. From the younger of the branches 
sprang the present Maklidums. who suoeeeded to the gaddi by 
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marriage on the failure of heirs in the original line in the 
first part of the nineteenth century. A full history of the 
family is given in Massv's “ Punjab Chiefs, volume II, page 

303. ” 


The Koreshis like the Gardezis have always been conspic- 
uous for their loyal support of Government on all occasions. 

The following table show< Ihe relationships in the family 
of the present Maklidums : — 


SHEIKH MUHAMMAD SH MI 

i 

F.udhan Shah 

i 

II ssan Shah 
I 


Makhdum Shah 
Mahmud 


Makhdn m'Bahaival 
Shah 

Sheikh Muhammad 
Shah (died 1S94). 


Makhdum Sheikh 
Hassan liakhsh 


r~ — 

Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Murid 
Hussain 

I 

Sajjad Hussain. 


' I 

sheikh Pir Shab 
I 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Hiaz Hussain, C.I.E., 
(horn 3865) 


Sheikh Kabir 
! 

Khursbed Ahmed. 


fill I 

Bhawan Shah Walayat Mtrtaza Astiiq Maqbul Hussain. 

Hussain. Hussain Hussam. 

(die! 1919). 

, 


r — 

Mil! .zar Ha^ain. 


Faza! Hussain 


Fifla Husain. 


The present Makhdiim. Khan Bahadur Makhdum Murid 
Hussain, has precedence of all other unofficial Viceregal 
Darbaris in the district and is thus the premier peer of Multan. 
He possesses land in various parts of the districts, especially 
at Hitharan on the Sidhnai canal, and he has also a grant on 
the Chenaf) canal. He is Senior Vice-President of the Multan 
Municipal Committee and an Honorary Magistrate and is 
widely respected in the city by all communities. As guardian 
of the shrine of the saint Bahawal Haqq he is venerated by 
Muhammadans of the south-west of the Punjab and of Sind. 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Kiaz Hussain, C.I.E., is an Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner who has done good service on 
Ihe Frontier and in Multan for many years. He is Senior 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board and has considerable in- 
fluence in the district. His second son Khan Sahib Walayat 
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Hussain is an Extra Assistant Commissioner and another son 
Asbiq Hussain has been accepted as an Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner candidate. Maubul Hussain, his youngest son, has 
recently been given a King's Commission. 

The Ghauspur branch of the family is shown in the 
following table: — 




SaDR-UD.DIS 

1 



f 

H vat shah 

1 

( 

7 

Mnrad Shah 

. 1 

f 

1 

i r ~ i 

7 

Rukn-ud- 

R ,shan 

lbra-iim Ghulam I’aizulla Danlat 

Dm, died 

C'Uragh 

Snah Bataud- Sh.ih Shah 

1900 

i 

i 

Din 

1 

1 r 1 ^ 

Sardar 

f 7 

. f " 7 

| Alla Abdul 

Shah 

Iisnad Alladad. i Madad Habib ! 

1 Ditta. riakk 

1 

r i 

Ali. 

~7 

j Ali. Ulla. 

i 

i 


Muhatn- B.u- 

0 st 

! 1 


mad kiiur 

Ali. 

i r 


Hu96«in. dar. 


Imam Shah. 

and 4 others 


Harm Shah. Rahim Shah. A‘.a H isn'n 

Shah. 

Both Hyat Shah anti Murad Shall rendered valuable 
assistance to Government in 1857 and received suitable re- 
wards. This branch of the family consists of fairly well-to-do, 
hut not wealthy, zamindurs, and its members do not affect the 
style or habits of raises. 

At Khairpur near the Multan Cantonment, there is a 
family of Bhuttas who may, perhaps, be said to be in the 
transition stage towards becoming Syads. They came origin- 
ally from the Chiniot tahsil of the Jhang district and 
settled about a century ago in the neighbourhood of Muham- 
madpur Ghota, where the elder branch of the family now 
mainly resides. Amir Bakbsh, however, and after him his 
son Murad Boklish. obtained other lands by -nile iinf | Va- 
grant from Government, and gradually accummulated a fine 
property in the village of Khairpur. Murad Bakbsh did 
good service in 1849 and 1857, and was generously rewarded. 
He was a pushing man, and dropped the appellation of 
Bhutta, substituting that of Pirzada. He left a family of 
four sons, two (Ghulam Rasul and Muhammad Makhiil) by 
one wife, and two (Karim Bakhsh and Amir Bakhsh) by 
another. They are all intelligent and masterful men and 
good thrifty zamindars, but the two sets of brothers have not 
always got on well with each other. Ghulam Rasul is a 
Zaildar at Murahba in Mailsi, where he has acquired a fair 
property, and he is a Divisional Darbari; while Muhammad 
Makhiil is a Zaildar in Multan and entitled to a chair. 
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The relationships are shown as follows : — 

AMIR BaKHSH 
! 

f 1 

Chir&gh liakubh. Murad Baku^h. 

i L 

Gkulam f* | j 

Sarv,ar. Guulain Muhammad Karim Amir 

[ Rasul. Aiakoul. Bakbah. Bakhsh. 


Muhammad Maula Ghuiam Ahmad .uuba i.oaad Muhammad 
Bakbsb. Bakhsh. Murtaz*. Bakb*b. Ibrahim. Ismail. 

Allah Bakhsu. f * "1 

I Mnhammad Ahmed 

Xa&ii-ud-Diu. Umr. .\ii. 

The Baduzai family. — So lull an account oi the family is llie Pathto familiee. 
given in “ Punjab Chiefs ’’ that it is only necessary to men- 
tion here the most prominent facts in its history. The first of 
its members to permanently settle in Multan was Muhabbat, 
whose father, Bai Khan, accompanied Xadir Shah in his ex- 
pedition of A. D. 1738. His great-grandson Shah Muham- 
mad Ivhau greatly distinguished himself in A. D. 1772 and 
1779 in the seivice oi the Aawabs oi Mulran. for which he 
was rewarded with a jagfr in Hera Dfnpanah and Hera Ghazi 
Khan. He was succeeded by his son Muhammad Sarfaraz 
Khan who was soon afterwards killed in buttle, and left no 
issue. He, however, left two brothels, Abdul Samad Khan 
and Hafiz Muhammad Sarbuland Khan, who immediately 
began to i,uariel about their inheritance. The ruler of Kabul, 
to whom they appealed, directed that it should be divided 
equally, but Sarbuland Khan could only succeed in obtain- 
ing the Multan estates. Sarbuland Khan was a faithful 
servant to the Multan Xawabs and afterwards of the Sikh 
Governor, and he was active and loyal throughout the 
campaign of 1848-49. He died in A. D. 1853, and was 
succeeded by liis son Sadik Muhammad Khan. Sadik Mu- 
hammad Khan was born in 1814, and was employed at an 
early age in impel tant duties by Diwan Sawan Mai. On the 
breaking out of Mulraj’s rebellion, be distinguished himself 
by refusing the oath of allegiance to him, and be rendered 
signal seivice throughout the campaign, at the close of which 
be retired on a pension of Rs. 2,000 a year, besides receiving 
other substantial marks of Government's favour. He again 
came forward in A. D. 1857, and after the close of disturbances 
re-entered for a time Government service, acting as tabsfldar 
in the different tahsfls of the Multan district. After he 
retired, his pension was exchanged for a jagfr, the most valu- 
able portion of which was the village of Lutfabad. about eight 
miles from Multan. Sadik Muhammad Khan died in Feb- 
ruary 1883, and one-half of his jagfr was continued fm life 
to his second son A«hik Muhammad Khan as being the most 
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worthy represeatative of the tardily. On his death in 1908, 
the jagir terminated and his property descended to his only 
surviving son Ahdul Qadir Khan who in popular parlance 
usually receives the courte-y title of Aawab. He is a gentle- 
man of good education and literary tastes who has travelled 
in Egypt, Turkey and Arabia. He is a Provincial Darbari 
and Honorary Magistrate, and so far as acreage goes he is 
one of the largest owners of land in the district. 

The other branches of the family are not in good circuits 
stances. 

The genealogical table is given below : — 
sADIK MUHAMMAD KHaN, dud 1833. 

I 

r ~ — r — ; i 

Mnl ammad Siirr«lil Asbik Moknmm'ui Kbou. D< st Muhammad 
Khau. bora 18*49 lv>m 1S50. if I Khac, born I 34 C. 

i _ _ ! 

I ^ fcli-r 

Kind a . Abdur Ahdu« Kkdir >:rth Hu*h Muhaimrad, 

bo p n 1873. liulnnan Khali. b'»n ]>*** dbd iyG3. bom 1871. 


uhuiam Go! 

Muian-mad. Muhammad, 

KbSkwini*. ./’/(p Khdkwdni family . — The Khak warns say that they 

derive their name from Khakan, a village in the neighbour- 
hood of Hirat* ; others derive it from an incident connected 
with the hunting of the boar (khok). The first branch of the 
family to appear in Multan was that of Malik Shah Pal, who 
with his brothers accompanied Hamayun some four hundred 
years ago. His descendant, Ali Muhammad Khan, served, 
under Ahmad Shah Abdali. and was made Subadar of Multan, 
a post which he held till A. H. 1181 (A. D. 1767). It was he 
who constructed the Wali Muhammad canal. He was dis- 
missed for oppression, but he refused the order deposing him, 
and seized and imprisoned Kawab Shuja Khan, who had been 
appointed to succeed him : for this he was put to death by 
Ahmad Shah. There are no descendants of this branch 'in 
Multan. The ancestor of the present Khakwanis was Lai 
Khan, who came from Ghazni some three hundred years ago. 
His son, Hiiji Ali Muhammad Khan, was governor of 
Sikandardbad under Nawab Muzaffar Khan. Mustafa Khan, 
the son of Haji Ali, commenced his career in the Bahawalpur 
State, but lie soon became one of Sawan Mai’s Kardars, and 
on Mulra.i’s rebellion he took the side of the English and 
supported it to the utmost of his power. He again did good 
service in 1857. when he was tahsildar of Mailsi. For this 
he received a considerable grants of land and other rewards. 

He died in 1869, and was succeeded by his son Ghulam 
Kadir Khan who followed in his father’s footsteps as a loyal 
adherent of Government. Ghulam Kadir Khan completed the 
Hajiwah canal, which had been begun by his father, and in 
1880 he was granted an area of 60,000 acres in proprietary 

* Elphinstone (Caubul ii. 99) speaks of the Khakwanis as a small 

clan living partly at Kandahar and partly mixed with the Nurzais 
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right, subject to certain conditions which were embodied in a 
formal deed of grant executed in 1880. At bis death in 1888, 
he left four sons, but dissensions among them resulted in such 
inefficient administration that Government had to take over 
the canal. This in turn was followed by prolonged litigation; 
but the action of Government was eventually endorsed by the 
Privy Council. The family genealogy is shown below: — 


? *5 

e- ' f> 
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Shan Bahadur Muhammad Yar Khan is of somewhat 
retired habits, and, as he has no taste for business, his finan- 
cial affairs ait less satisfactory than those of his brothers. 
Kb in Bahadur Khan Ahmad Yar Khan is a man of excep- 
tional ability, who, had he not devoted many years of his life 
to li rigation connected with the canal, would have made a 
big name fur himself. He is a most efficient landlord with 
plenty of foresight and enterprise, and he has added largely 
to 1:4 ancestral wealth. Of late years he has on several 
occa-ions done good service to Government in the settlement 
of d brute, cn the Baluchistan Frontier. 

The faiiiilv is closely i elated by n: a triage to Khvaja 
Allah Bakh-h Kirn of Tsun-a. 

The Khudabkas who came from Persia in the 17th century 
were at one time a prominent family in Multan, and, although 
they have fallen on evil clays, they are still respected on 
account oi their birth and traditions. They own land in 
tahsil Multan at Sadarpur and several members of tbe family 
are in Government service. 

Four families of tbe Babar clan are represented in the 
district, the mo«t distinguished member being Khan Bahadur 
Rahnawaz Khan who after serving in the 15th Bengal Lancers 
and doing excellent political work on the Turkistan Border was 
made Assistant Political Agent in Chnral from where he re- 
tired in 1898 covered with wounds and decorations. During 
the War he did political work of considerable value and his 
services were rewarded by a grant of land in tbe Lower Bari 
Donb Colony. As be bad previously obtained land on tbe 
Sidhnai be is a man of means. He is on Honorary Magis- 
trate and Zaildar. 

A Malezai familv of Afghans owns several villages in 
the Lodhran and MniLi tahsfls. Its members have done good 
service in the Bahavalnur State and under the Amir of 
Khairpnr. Sindh : and the uresent head of the family, Khan 
Ata Muhammad Khan, did good work during the War when 
he was Honorary Assistant Recruiting Officer. He received 
a giant of land for his services. He is a Divisional Darbari 
and a member of the Distri'-t Board. 

Tl.r.,.,. nr p J ,wn Pathan ; milies which, although not resi- 
dent in the district, have considerable interests therein. The 
Snddizi K.vw-.ilv, of Dora own large jagt'rs in FerozpuT and 
other villages of the Multan tahsil. while the Alizai family 
which is descended from Hawaii Faujdar Khan has jagirs 
and property in Bakerpur and other villages of the Multan 
tahsil. For n full account of these families the reader is 
referred to “ Chiefs and Families of Yote in the Punjab.’’ 
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The Hirajs of Chauki Muhan, an offshoot of the Sials, CHAPTER I. C. 
came into prominence under Sultan Hiraj, a zaildar and p ~ — 
large cattle owner of the last generation. Sultan gave good op a ,on ' 
assistance to Government in connection with the transport The Hirajs o 
required for the Afghan war of 1879-SO, and was liberally Ctanki Muh&n. 
rewarded with grants of land. He was succeeded by his son 
Alla Tar, who during’ the famine of 1899-1900 held an 
honorary post under Government in the Hissar District and 
was an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. On his 
death very serious disputes arose between the various branches 
of the family and these still remain unsettled. The present 
head of the family is Mehr Wali Dad. The table below 
shows the various branches of the family : — 

SHADA. 


.‘Ill II- 

VaryAm. Sr.ltiin. KMwan. Ahmad. Azfm. War.ab. Gkazi. 


Alla Yar 


r i o 

Faz'l. Rustiuu. Rsj.-b. 

Xur. 


Karra. 


—A 

Am(r. 


Slioi. Amir. 


,r 

Salabat 


— 0 
Khau Eog. 


i 


Farid. Dad. 


— 1 
XawSb. 


Bahadur 


Mubabfcat. 

I 


c r 

Walidad. -Mr. 


ad. Gbclara 
Muhammad 


A 

Khuda 

Bakt°b. 


r 

/ ladal. 


Gfculam 

Kfi.lir. 


q 

Ghnlam 

Xabj. 


The first of the Khokhar family to come into Multan was 
Basi, who founded Balel in the time of Hamayun, and sub- 
sequently other villages in its neighbourhood. Under the 
Moghals the family extended their estates very considerably, 
hut they lost them nearly all under the Pathan Nawabs. In 
the time of Ranjit Singh, Malik Piara, father of Malik Umr 
'Ali, by giving through Sardar Hari Singh, Jialua, a nazrana 
of Rs. 3,000 and two horses, obtained an order for the restora- 
tion of all the villages the Khokhars had held nnder the 
Moghals, and in accordance with it he recovered several 
estates. But it was pointed out hv the local officers that if 
the orders were fully carried out it would create a revolution; 
consequently an amended order was passed that the Ehokhars 
were to retain the estates they had already recovered, but that 
the work of lestoration was to go no further. They thu3 
retained the villages they still hold. The descent of the 

i2 


Tha Khokaf. 
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chief branches of the family from Malik Piara is as 
follows : — 
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Another family of note and influence in the district is CHAPTER I, C. 
that of the Dahas of Khanewal, who trace their home to the ~ 

Dharwar State whence they migrated to the Bahawalpur op at,oa ■ 
State, thence to the neighbourhood of Pakpattan and finally The DaMs it 
settled at Khanewal. At the time of Diwan Sawan Mai, Khanew&l. 
the head of the family was Ziadat Khan who held a. post of 
some responsibility in the ilaqas of Tulamba, Kot Kamalia 
and Luddan. His son rendered good services during the 
mutiny in recognition of which he was made a Divisional 
Darbari. The present head of the family is a minor, Haq 
Niwaz Khan and is a Zaildar and Divisional Darbari. Khan 
Sahib Farid Khan, another member, is a Divisional Darbari, 
a Zaildar in the Khanewal tahsil, an Honorary Kisaldar and 
an Honorary Munsiff. He rendered excellent services during 
the War and is distinguished for his active loyalty to Gov- 
ernment. His brother M. Haibat Khan is a member of the 
Legislative Council. 


ZIADAT KHAX 

! 

Shah Muhammad Khan. 

| 

Karam Khan 

I 

r~ } 1 d 

Ziadat Khan Farid Khan Haibat Ivlian Gul Muhammad 
! | Khan. 


r — 

Haq Xiwaz 
Khan. 


Ata Muhammad I) i U Mnliani- Muhammad Muhammad 

Khali. mad Khan. Zaffanillah Afzal Khan. 

Khan. 

Of similar standing to the family last described is that The Bosans, 
of the Bosans. Their ancestral land is sitnatecl at Bosan in 
the Multan tahsil, but they have large holdings on the 
Sidhnai and Chenab colonies. They are of good yeoman 
stock, thoroughly loyal to Government and men of much 
enterprise. Khan Sahib Amir Khan is a Divisional Darbari 
and Zaildar and has done consistently good service to Govern- 
ment for many years. His brother Ahmad Khan is also a 
Zaildar. 

The chief Hindu family of note is that of the Bablas of 
Shujabad. The members hold large estates mainly in the ^ a 
Shujabad tahsil and as they are shrewd and enterprising they 
are men of considerable wealth. Chaudhri Bhagwan SingH 
is the present head of the family and takes an intelligent 


Muhammad Zulifkar 
siwaz Khan. Khan. 
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CHAPTER I, 0. part in public affairs. Tbe genealogy of tlie family is given 
D , .. below : — 

Population. 

CIIAUt'HRI RAM SAHAI. 

The Bibla Chan- i 

flbri*. Chaudhri Jas Mai. 

I 

Chaudhri Mohan Lai. 


Cbaudli i Dhannu 
Mai. 


Chaudhri Khein 
Singh. 


Chaudhri Kanliava 
Lai 


Chaudhri Kala. 
Ram, 


Chaudhri Hoa Ram. | Chaudhri 

Sahavi Lai. 



Chaudhri Chaudhri Hari Kesha. Uttam Cliand. 
Punnu Ram. Sham Singh. 

, I 

i Nand Lai. 


' 1 

r h 

Chaudhri .'undar Lai. 

Vishan singh. 

r - : ' — i 

Brij Mohan Bhignan 
Lai. Saran. 

f~ ~ 

Chaudhri Pal Chaulhri 

Kishen. Lil i Kislian. 

i ! 

Cli mdhri f 

Bhagusn Chaudhri C h ui 

Singh Hari Singh. Goju: 

(iohiud 

S.l.gll, 

(m) Non-Christi*i The distribution of tbe population according to religion 

leHgions, is shown in Table 16, Yolume B. No less than 82 per cent. 

of the total population professes Islam, and in the villages 
the percentage is considerably higher. Hindus and Sikhs 
constitute 15 and 2 per cent., respectively, while the large 
cantonment population of Europeans mainly accounts for the 
remainder. 

Muhammadani. In the villages there is ordinarily little religious an- 

tagonism between the Muhammadan and Hindu and the 
sttrong communal feeling that not infrequently prevails has 
its origin more in political and economic causes than in 
differences of religion. 

In Multan city the case is different ; for religious pre- 
judices die hard, and although the two communities may lie 
together in peace for years together, an unforeseen and trivial 
incident may stir up latent animosities and give rise to an 


Chaudhri 
Narain Singh. 
! 

Cbandliri 
Uiri Purfab 

' Da*. Singh. 
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outburst of fanaticism, wbicb, tbougb short-lived, has most 
deplorable consequences. Each community is very tenacious 
of its religious privileges and the Muhammadans in parti- 
cular resent any innovation. 

The practices of Multan Muhammadans are comparative- 
ly little affected by the semi-idolatrous rites and superstition* 
which often characterise the development of Islam in this 
country. 

One finds of course the ordinary concomitants of Muham- 
madanism, — vows to saints, fear of supernatural agencies, 
found in the form common to African and Central Asian 
Muhammadanism rather than with any Hinduised character- 
istics. Among the common people vows are frequently made 
in the name of some saint or shrine, either in connection 
with the birth of children or the sickness or loss of cattle, 
or some other household event ; and way-side shrines are 
often hung with the offerings of the faithful in the shape of 
small swings, or of cattle hells or rags. etc. Charms (phul) 
for keeping off cattle disease are often put in earthen pots 
and swung on a rope over the entrance of the stall or pen ; 
and charms for protecting the grain-heap are thrust into 
split sticks, and stuck upon the heap itself. The wearing 
of amulets both on the arms and round the neck is very 
common: there are witches who can extract a man’s liver; 
and on dark nights the peasantry have a belief in ‘ jinns ’ 
and other spirits, at which thev will generally smile in broad 
daylight.* The more religious minded who attend with fair 
regularity the times of prayerf are known a« ‘ nimazi',’ and 
many of these are equipped with rosaries (tasfiih), which 
they keep constantly between their fingers. Almost every 
village, however small, has some kind of mosque or place 
of prayer: and it is a common practice for the more wealthy 
Muhammadans to mark their piety by building a mosque of 
masonrvi 
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* Regarding witches there is a proverb : ‘ Hik dain hat tarak 
charhe ’ (An ugly witch to start with and she rides a hyena) of 
persons who add to their innate repnlsiveness by additional horrors — 
a saying which used to be applied sometimes to the police constable 
and his uniform. The belief in spirits gives rise among Hindus to 
the following ‘ Shahr vasande deote, bahar vasande blurt ’ (The gods 
live in town, the devils in the country) : a counterblast to 1 Man made 
the town but God made the country.’ 

t There is a. time for all things and prayer at times not prescribed 
is useless. ‘ Vele df namaz kuwele dian takran ’ is a local proverb — 
(At the right time prayer is prayer : at the wrong time it is merely 
heating your head on the ground. ) 

t Some of the traditional views of religious history are worth 
noting. When, for instance, a man fails to understand something, 
he will sav : ‘ Likhe Musa parhe Khuda ’ (What Moses wrote. God alone 
can read). When a man tries to escape from what is inevitable they 
say: ‘ Isa uatha maut tun, aage maut kharf ’ (Jesus fled from death 
to escape from the .Tews, but death stood before him). 
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One of the marked features of the local Muhammedanism 
is the practice of ‘ Ptri Muridf.’ A disciple who for a time 
follows a particular man is known as a ‘ talib ’ ; but those 
who maintain a perpetual subservience to the teacher are 
known as * murids. ’ The teacher is known as the p£r, 
and in many respects he takes the place oi the Hindu guru. 
Practically every Muhammadan in the district has his pfr*. 
He is not bound to adopt the same pfr as his father, but he 
generally does so, and, once having adopted him, he keeps 
to him for life. The pfr is in most cases a Syad, Koreshi 
or Khagga : he travels periodically among his murids, and 
is treated by them with great deference, and is supported by 
them with food and conveyance free of charge. In return 
for this he gives little or no religious teaching, but provides 
sucb charms and amulets as are required. 

The bulk of the people are of course Sunni', and. so far 
as they come within any Sunni denomination, thev may be 
said to belong to that of the Abu Hanifa. known a* the Imam 
Azam ; but some of the fisher and boatman tribes will de- 
scribe themselves as followers of Imam Shafi, mainly because 
of the greater latitude in feeding which the tenets of that 
teacher are supposed to allow. 

Owing to inteicouise with T'ci'ia. Multan has always been 
moie or les> open to schismatic influences, and there has al- 
ways been a nucleus of Slims in the district. Hnder the great 
Mughals and under the Din-ranis, however, the Shfas were 
forced outwanlly to conform with Sunni practices, and it is 
only of late years that, with inci easing tolerance, the Slifas 
have more openly proclaimed themselves as such. In several 
Shfa families a marriage would, until iec°nt yoais, be cele- 
brated. both publicly in the Sunni fashion and privately 
after the Slu'd rite'. There is no organized proselytizing, 
but eveiy now and then a man is hr conver-.ition 03 by 
tlie loan of books induced to change his sect, and there 
seems no doubt that wnve; sions from Sunnism to Shiism 
are more common than vice reixu. There is no bar to 
marriage between tin- two sects, but, a woman who mar- 
ries a Shfa is deemed 2‘p.m facto to become a Shfa herself. 
The chief Shfas in the district are found among the more 
prominent Syads. and Koreshi families, such as the Gardezis 
of Multan and Solarvahan. the Syads of Kiironge and Dhru- 
harwahan and the Koreshis of Multan, among the Kazil- 
bash and Persian immigmnfs. and among one or two 
families 0 f the Khakwani Patharm. Others. s U eli as some 
of the Svads of Kahror. have a leaning towards Shiism and 
are known to their neighbo-.s a s ‘ Him Shfas,’ or Khafif 
Shfas.’ The Shfa observances are more strictly carried out 


*To be without a pfr and mir (i.e.. a mfrasi) is practically to be 
an outcast. The word ‘ be-pir ’ is used as a term of reproach. 
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in tlie towns tlian in the villages, and in Multan CHAPTER Ii 0. 

the Shias maintain maulvts, wlio give fatwas on matter < 

of doubt. They do not use the same mosques as the Population* 
Sunnis, having their own mosques and imambaras. They Muhammadans, 
have colloquies at the mosques on Fridays, but not, as a rule, 
set sermons like the Sunnis and Wahabis. They are careful 
in the observance of the mourning in Moharram; and al- 
though Sunnis join freely in the tazia procession, such ob- 
servances are practically unknown, except in quarters where 
there are Shias to staid and organize them. Generally speak- 
ing there is very little bitterness between the Sunni and Skid 
sects, and in the ordinary intercourse ot life there is little 
to distinguish the two. 

The Ahl-i-Hadis or Wahabis are not very numerous; and 
though they have no doubt increased in numbers, their atti- 
tude towards the other sects is less truculent than it used to 
be some years ago. They are still looked on with some sus- 
picion by co-religionists, and a man is often described as a 
‘ sakht Wahabi ’ with the hint that he is in the eyes of the 
speaker little, if at all, better than an atheist. The Waha- 
bis are found mainly in Multan city and among the Khojas 
of Jalalpur Pirwala; but there are also scattered Wahabis 
elsewlieie, as in Amirgarh in Kabirwala, in Alamgir and 
Kayanpur in Multan, in Skahpur Ubbha in Skujabad, and 
so forth. The chief points on which the Wahabi- in this 
district differ from their co-religionists are in their objection 
to tazias ; their repudiation of all pilgrimages except that to 
•Mecca; their abliorence of shrines, and certain peculiarities 
in their attitudes at prayer. In Multan they have their se- 
parate mosques, but in the villages they use the same mosques 
as others, and pray with other Muhammadans more commonly 
now than was formerly the case. 

The important pilgrimage for the Sunnis i< that to Mecca 
and Medina. The Wahabi goes only to Mecca. The Skid 
goes also, it he can, to Keibcla and to Meshed. Pilgrimages 
of all kinds are not uncommon. For a mail of the Ram class 
a pilgiimage is a serious undertaking, as lie is generally ac- 
companied by a considerable company of women and depend- 
ants, and the expenses increase accordingly. For a man in 
ordinary circumstances, who travels by him- elf, the pilgrim- 
age is not veiy expensive. 

It is a very common practice for Muhammadans to go on 
Thursday evenings to pay their respects to some neighbour- 
ing shrine or to light lamps on some grave. On Fridays ordi- 
nary work is carried on till 12 or 1 o’clock by most Muham- 
madans, though some of the more devout abstain entirely from 
business on that day. At noon, soon after, it is usual to 
attend prayers, and after prayers those who can afford it very 
frequently close their shops or otherwise cease from work. 
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C. This custom is said to be growing, and no doubt will continue 
to grow as intercourse witli tbe western forms of Muham- 
madanism increases. 

tlie The number of indigenous Jat and Rajput Hindus is small 
and the community is almost entirely confined to non-agricul- 
tural cartes such as Brahmans, Aroras and Bhatias. As a con- 
sequence, they are domiciled mainly in the towns, and are 
thus brought into close touch with the reforming movements 
of modem times. Multan city itself is a centre of the Arya 
Smajists, who, following the teaching of their founder Swami 
Daya Xand, are monotheists who regard the Yedas as in- 
fallible. The sect is also strong in Shuiabad and has many 
adherents all over the district. There ate branches of the 
Sanatan Dharm and the Brahmo Samaj in Multan city; but 
the tendency, so far as one can judge, is to attach less im- 
portance to differences of belief and ritual and more import- 
ance to political and social solidarity. 

Of the older forms of worship, the Shiva side of Hindu- 
ism is poorly represented outside the large towns. Vaishnava 
tenets and practices are more common, their prevalence be- 
ing attributable to tbe movement of two reformers Shamjf 
and Laljf who in the 10th century received their main sup- 
port from the Krishan centres of Mathura and Bindraban. 
Their influence spread to the south-western Punjab and sur- 
rounding districts and there are large temples of these re- 
formers at Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Gliazi Khan and 
Leiah. 

A remarkable feature of the local Hinduism is tbe wide- 
spread river-worship prevalent in this district, more especi- 
ally in the three southern talisils. The liver-worship is car- 
lied out mainly on Sundays, and the worshippers are known 
as Sewaks, their gurus being known by tbe name of Thakars. 
The followers of the Thakars are mainly Aroras, and there 
are Thakars’ places of worship in Multan city, Kasha, 
Shnjahad and elsewhere. The Thakars are themselves Aroras 
of the Dakhna section, and their original seat is at the shrine 
of Vndliera Lai at Sakhar in Sind, a shrine of which the 
guardians are said to be Muhammadans. The incarnation 
of Yadhera Lai is also known by other names snoh as Dulan 
Lai, Amar Lai, Zinda Pfr, Darya Sahib, Ralhal Pnrak. etc., 
and the history of the incarnation is said to be fully describ- 
ed in a book culled tbe “ Amargit. ” The chief charac- 
teristics of the Sewak worship are the maintenance of lights 
(jots) before a pitcher of water or on the canals, the ob- 
servance of a fast during tbe day on the second and fourteenth 
days of the moon, and tbe weekly bathing in the river. The 
more strict amonsr the river worshippers go daily to the 
river, even if it may be four or five miles from their homes. 
The followers of Ganjamali who have a temple in honour of 
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a Brahman saint of this name in Multan city and the fol- CHAPTER I, 0. 
lowers of Gopaljf are sects very similar to the river-worship- p ~7~. 
ping community. It is curious to note how this river wor- 
ship has now quite superseded the sun worship for which Religion of the Hin- 
Multan used to be so renowned. The fact, however, that dus - 
the river worship is conducted chiefly by bathing festivals 
(dhaonis) on Sunday ( Aditydicar , Itivar) may point to a 
historical connection between the two forms of worship. 

It may also be observed that the cult of the serpent 
which is undoubtedly closely associated with river worship 
in the Himalayas and elsewhere, was ultimately connected 
with the worship of the sun. It is possible that while in 
the hills the serpent displaced the sun as the chief object 
of worship, in the south-west Punjab the river took the 
place of the latter. If, as there is good reason to believe, 

Eag or serpent worship represents in one form the visualised 
worship of the winding river* the difference between the 
hills and the plains is one of form rather than principle. 

The district contains a fairly large number of Nanak Sikhs. 

Panthi Sikhs, but they approach more closely to the Hindu 
than the Sikh doctrines, and the tenets of Sikhism have 
never acquired any very strong hold among the indigenous 
Hindus of Multan. The Sikh population consists mainly of 
settlers from the Central Punjab and the colonisation of" the 
Dower Bari Doab Canal has added largely to their number 
in recent years. Among them are many retired officers and 
men of the Indian Army who in their religious observances 
set a high standard to "their fellow Sikhs. Although the 
Sikhs of the district are, for the most part, strongly in favour 
of the reform of gurdwaras, they have, on the whole, kept 
aloof from the objectionable activities of the Akali move- 
ment. 


The district is thickly dotted with shiines of various de- Shrines to saints, 
grees of age and sanctity; some of these will be described 
in a later chapter. The more famous of the rest is the fine 
shrine of Sultan Ahmad Eattal at Jalalpur Pirwala. This 
saint was a descendant of Syad -Jalal of Dch, a native of 
Bokhara, who died in A. H. 690 (A. D. 1291). Pir Eattal 
himself was horn at Fch in A. H. 949 (A. D. 1542) and at 
an early age set out on his travels with Sariniasfs and other 
holy men of both religions. At Eahror he attended on Pir 
'All' Sarwar, and one day, when All' Sarwar wa^ asleep and 
some sparrows began to twitter, Ahmad Eattal. fearing that 
they would wake the saint, slew them by a single word. Pfr 
j] Sarwar on waking and seeing what had happened, said 
i ou are a great killer ’ (kattal) ; for which reason the saint 


* As a local instance of a winding; stream being identified with 

?, 77 ~ir e A° ne may me . ntlon the Ullage Nagni in the Lodhrnn tahsil so 
called after a serpentine canal cut. 
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was lmowu thereafter as Alimad Kattal. After travelling to 
Mecca, Baghdad and Karbala, be returned to Multan, and for 
sometime preached in the bar country among Lakhwera and 
Saldera tribes, whom he converted to Islam. He took up 
his abode in 990 A. H. (A. D. 1582) in Jalalpur, and died 
in A. H. 1041 (A. D. 1631) in the odour of great sanctity. 
The present tomb was built by one of his descendants in 
A. H. 1158 (A. D. 1T45), and though not very striking in 
outline it presents a magnificent field of coloured tile work 
of a good kind. 

Theie is a large fair here every Friday in the month 
of Chet (March — April) which is celebrated fbr the practice, 
which prevails, of exorcising evil spirits from women. The 
practice i- known as ‘ jinn khelna ’ and the Musalman women 
are exorcised by day and the Hindus by nigbt. There is a 
good deal of scandal connected with the business, it is openly 
said that women feign possession in order to make assignations 
at the fair, and the better class of zamlndars look on the 
matter with a certain amount of disgust. 

In the Kabi'rwala tahsll there is at Kampur a shrine of 
Jati Abd.il, or Abdal the (’haste, a servant of Data Shekoh. 
No women are admitted into the -brine, and the river has 
hitherto seruplously avoided diluviating it. At Aroti is the 
tomb of Mian Rahman, a saint of Aurangzeb’s time, and at 
Baghdad is that of Shah Habib, a miracle worker of the days 
of Shrill Johan. In Abdul Hakim is the shrine of the saint 
of that name, a cliarhoa or dhobi by ca-te, who died in 1732 
A. D. : the tomb is revered by the rulers of Bikanir because 
of a miracle worked on the bitter Bikanir wells by some fol- 
lowers of the saint. Among the disciples of Abdul Hakim 
was a woman, a Nunari by caste, called Mai Sapuran, whose 
tomb is in the village of that name: -he was able to .-pread 
out her prayer carpet on the waters of the Ravi and to kneel 
for prayer upon ’t, and both she and her descendants could 
cure the bites of mad dogs. At the large mound outside 
Tulamba, which Cunningham identifies with the ‘ strongly 
fortified position ' taken hr Alexander in this neighbourhood, 

■ the shii-io of Maman Sher, who was martyred with Data 
Ganj BnU’sh at Lahore, but rode back without his bead to 
the place where his body is now buried. Near Sarai Siddhu 
is the shrine of Apian Shoe, who rode on a tiger with a snake 
in bis band and destroyed a fallible jinn, who used to feed 
on the children of the neighbourhood. At Sirdarpur is a 
shrine in honour of Talib Shall Bukhari, who came from Uch' 
some five hundred years ago. 

In the Multan tabs 11 there are. besides the shrines of 
Multan, four or five more or less well-known shrines. One 
is that rh Isa and Musa at Fatuhalpur: this Musa was a’ 
wonder-worker from Delhi : when he shook hands with Shah 
Ali Muhammad, of Sher Shah, their hands stuck together. 
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Besides tlie above, there is the tomb at Shahkot of Zain-ul- CHAPTER L 0, 

abdin, father of Sakhi Sarwar : a tomb with some good tile- ~— 

work and a handsome gateway, which is worth seeing; also op °°* 

the shrine of Makhdhm Abdurrashid or Makhdum Rashid on Shrines to Faints. 

the Mailsi road. This saint was cousin of Bahawal Haqq ; 

and a very fine shrine has been erected during recent years i n 

his honour, but the most sacred feature of the place is the 

bracki'h well outside the village site. Another curious shrine 

is that of Budhla Sant at Doyruna, with its adjacent tank; 

this saint was a Hindu weighman who wrought miracles, and 

finally disappeared into a jal tree, round which the present 

shrine is built.* 


In the north of Slmjabad tahsil are some small shrines, 
such as that of Pfr Grhaib in Halalwaja, Muhammad Isa in 
Khanpur, and Shah Rashid at the gate of Shujabad itself. 
The chief shrines are, however, towards the south of the 
tahsfl. At Lutfpur is the chauki or the resting-place of Pit 
Daud Jahanian, a herdsman of the Muzaffargarh saint Makh- 
dum -Tahanian; this Pir Daud made a dead stick blossom in 
a shisham tree, and sand from his shrine, if warmed and 
applied to a boil, is a sovereign remedy. Hear Bahadarpui 
is the roofless tomb of Pir Aulia Ghori. which is said to date 
from Humayun’s time, and in which used to grow a talking 
melon which spoke the words ‘ Salaam alekum ’ : this tomb 
is now a common resort for persons bitten by mad dog? and 
jackals. At Xaurajabhutta lie the bodies of Hasil and TYasil, 
two holy men who were martyred there: and at Fmnrpur lie 
the remains of Sheikh Ismail, a disciple of Bahawal Haqq, 
who appears in a dream to deter any one that tries to make 
his tomb ‘ pukka.' Lastly, there is the shrine of Shah Mihr 
Ali at Darabpur, a mud-built tomb of a saint who disappear- 
ed miraculously some three hundred years ago. 

In Lodbran there are a few fairly well-known shrines. 
Among these are the Gardezi tomb at Adamwahan, now fall- 
ing into considerable disrepair, and the shrine of Pir Mula 
at Maulvi Sikandar, built in the time of the Emperor Ma- 
homed Shah. At Lahori rests the body of Pir Fattehulla : 
this saint lived some three hundred year? ago. When a child 
he_ was found weeping at the thought of the grave, and re- 
ceived a promise that be would never be buried : accordingly 
when be died two coffins came down from heaven: they are 
both in the shrine and can be seen from outside, but no one 
knows m which of them the pir lies. At Xahror are the shrines 
of Ali Sarwar and Pir Burhan. At Rappar is the tomb of 
Pir -Tiwan Multan, a saint of Shah -Taban’s time, and in the 


* This saint was one day weighing out the corn, and as he did so, 
e used the words ( Ivul unwia. A passing fakir said : c Poes he mean 
T^TT>r' ln ' r! 111 cd!) or does be mean ‘ Kul un wia ’ (Go also to 

HIM, t.e., God). 
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r middle of the desert east of Dunyapur is tlie kkankak of 
Sultan Ayiib Kattal, tlie grandson ot Makhdum HaGn'd, a 
, 2 aiiu who was a special adherent oi Kliwaja Kliizr. and is 
said to June (lied in A. li. 766 (A. D. 1664). 

In llailsi are one or two Hindu shrines of local celeb- 
rity : including that at Xagarkot, near F adda, — a cttm- 
paiaii'.dy modem >L i ine ot Devi, the vicinity ol which is 
kaunu-d, because some centuries ago two girls were at this 
place set upon by dacoits and killed. Tbe mound of Diwan 
Cha waii Anslniikli is named after one of the very early con- 
verts to Liam, and on this site there are several cuiiosities, 
viz., the tomb ot the Dlwan and <>f his sister, the stab ot tbe 
Diwan, the shrine of his Vmizir t>kekoh Sahib, tbe jai tree 
from which tbe Divan sprang' out as a tiger, tbe well in 
which Paba Farid hung head downwards for twelve years, 
tbe tombs of Baba Farid's tinea sons, and, lastly, a shrine 
and Darl ar Sahib in cmiunemoi-atiou of Baba Nanak. At 
Dliallu is ike shrine of Abubakar Waraq, a building of dis- 
tinct beauty: this saint was connected with tire Chishtis of 
Ajmer, and he was called AVaraq because lie used every day 
to give his di'Cipies a leaf of paper (warq). on which he wrote 
something and bade them take it to tbe river, where a mystic 
band would lie stretched out to take the ‘ warq ’ and give 
another ‘ warq ’ in exchange. This saint was a particular 
friend of Kkwaja Kkizr; and lately when tbe shrine wanted 
repair, and no timber long- enough for the roof could be 
found, flic liver brought down logs of the required size and 
deposited them near tbe tomb. Outside is a remarkable carved 
stone, evidently at one time a part of some Hindu temple, 
which is pointed out as the alms’ bowl of tbe saint. At 
Dhrubnrwahnn are the shrines of another Abu Bakar and bis 
son and grandson: this Abu Bakar came here early in tbe 
fourteenth century; and bard by is tbe tomb of bis brother 
’Ahmad Sultan, where women who are possessed with devils 
get cured. 

The shrines above mentioned are all in more or less good 
repair: but there aie two buildings worth noticing, which 
are now uncarcd for and in a state of comparative ruin. 
One of these is the fine tomb of Khalid bin AValid, usually 
known as Khalid AVali, near Khatt Ichor in Kabfrwala. 
Khalid is said to have been a Koreshi, who came from Arabia 
in 1015 A.D. : tbe present shrine is said to have been built 
in tbe fourteenth cent my and to have been repaired by Shah 
Jahan. This emperor also built a sarai here, and Khalid 
Wall appears in the old geographies under various disguises 
as one of the stages on the road between Alultan and Lahore. 
Some camel-owners offended the saint, and no camel’s milk 
will give butter in this neighbourhood. There is n white 
stone in tbe middle of the dome, which is said to he made 
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cf camels’ butter: a drop is said to fall from time to time, 
and when the last (hop fall? the dax of judgment will come. 

Another and, perhaps, still more remarkable ruin is, that 
of the incomplete mosque at Malikwahan in the Mails! 
tahsil. The mosque is situated on a high mound picturesquely 
surrounded by trees, and it still bears considerable fragment' 
of exquisite tile-work, including some in colours not ordi- 
narily found elsewhere. These remains, like many others in 
the Mailsi talnil -c.j., at Shergarh, Lakhan, etc.), probably 
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date from the flourishing days of the seventeenth century. 

One of the proverbial characteristics of Multan city is 
the prevalence of graveyards; and in the district at larg’e the 
graveyards ^goristan or gust an) are a marked feature in the 
landscape. They are generally on ground too high for irri- 
gation or cultivation, often on ruined ' bhirs ’, and are en- 
tered somewhat pathetically in the revenue records as ‘ Mak- 
buza Ahl-i-Islam '. It is common to bury in the neighbour- 
hood of some saint's grave, and in such cases the wood round 
the grave is allowed to grow, it being’ considered profanity 
to lay hands upon it. Though most of the graveyards are 
bare unlovely spots, there is a tendency, where possible, to 
find a shady place for graves. The grave is generally of 
mud; often a couple of bricks are set at the head, leaning 
against each other, to shelter the lamp ; or else a small 
chamber is built for this purpose, or else the lamp is left un- 
sheltered. Sometimes there are small earthen ornaments at 
the four comers of the grave. Sometimes at the head or 
foot there is a coloured tile containing the words ‘ Ya Allah ’ 
or the name of the deceased. Women are buried in tombs 
of the same shape as the men’s : pardah women have generally 
a special portion of the graveyard allotted to them, but other- 
wise men and women are buried indiscriminately. Children 
sometimes have separate graveyards (there is one”* such in the 
village of Waht Channar in Lodhran) and, in the villages 
at least, Hindu children are buried without objection in 
Muhammadan graveyards. 


Graveyards. 


At the period of the Moharram it is the custom for sur- 
viving relatives to repair the tombs of their dead and to pom 
water over them; and on the tenth day of that month it is 
the practice to spread branches of palm-trees or masiir over 
the graves. 


For the grave of a pir or saint considerable outward 
reverence is shown : it is salaamed from a distance and shoes 
are taken oft in its vicinity, hut ordinary graveyards are 
treated without much sentiment. They are generally un- 
fenced. 

There is a large Anglican Church in cantonments where 
parade and other services are regularly held. As the gar- Christian Missions, 
rison includes a British Eegiment, a Government Chaplain 
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is posted at Multan. There is also a Roman Catholic Chapel 
where parade set vices are held lor the benefit of Homan 
Catholic troops. 

The number of Indian Christians in the district was 384 
in 1911; hut, in consequence of the colonisation of the Khane- 
wal tahsil, a considerable influx has occurred during recent 
years. 

The chief agency for the superintendence of the native 
Christian community was, for many years, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society which beginning its work in 1S55 founded 
educational and medical institutions of much valite to all 
communities. TTntortunatelv the great increase in the cost of 
maintenance has compelled the Society to restrict the scope 
of it- operations. It lias had to 'ell tlie very tine school 
huildinsrs oppo'ite the District Courts and close down the 
Girls’ School in which Miss Wadsworth, the late Principal, 
worked devotedly lor 30 years. The hook-shop in tlie city 
has also been closed. There now remains only the Women’s 
Hospital in cantonments and the congregation attached 
thereto, hut this institution is in itself a monument to the 
devoted labour.*, of the hand of' lady doctors and workers who 
have from time to time heen attached to it. The hospital 
is freely resorted to hv women of all religions, and it is justly 
and widely known for its excellent work. There is also a 
branch of the American Episcopal Methodist Mission work- 
ing in the district with its headquarters in cantonments. 

Table 17 of the Statistical Volume gives the principal 
occupations of the people, while more detailed figures will 
he found in Table 17 of the Census Report of 1921. The 
more common means of livelihood are derived from agricul- 
ture and pasture, from industries relating to textiles, dress 
and building and from transport. About 54 per cent, of the 
population is returned as dependent on the land, hut the 
actual proportion is considerably higher than this, as many 
members of occupational castes describe their means of live- 
lihood as that of the caste occupation when they actually 
subsist by agiiculture. 

Although the system of wells protects the district from 
acute famine, the vagaries of the inundation canals prevent 
continuous prosperity and years of distress or at least of scar- 
city recur with sufficient frequency to make the question of 
our daily bread matter of concern to a large section of the 
people. Formerly, the menial classes were the first to suffer; 
hut the old proverb ‘ Pahli chikki kal di mochi te Paoli ’ 
is only half a truth since the demand for casual labourers 
increased. The lower middle classes are now probably worst 
affected by scarcity and high prices, although the lean years 
lay a burden of debt on small landlords and tenants whose 
produce does not suffice for their needs. 
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The staple food of the people consists of the kharff CHAPTER I- C- 
grains, the pulses, wheat and nee. The kharif grams, gener- 
ally speaking, are sown in -July and harvested in October; op 1 
the pulses and wheat are sown in November and Decembers) Food of the 
and harvested in April. The proportion of wheat to inferior people, 
grains eaten has increased much during recent years, but it 
still depends to a considerable extent on the means of the 
family. It depends also on the tract in which the family 
lives : in the Eawa, for instance, where little but wheat is 
grown, little hut wheat is eaten even by the poor. Bice ia 
very little eaten in this district except at festivals : the rice 
grown locally is poor, and good rice for eating has to be 
imported from Bahawalpur or the Punjab. The ordinary poor 
zamindar eats jowar in the winter, diversified at times with 
bajra or china; in the summer he takes wheat, or sometimes 
china or gram. The more prosperous landholders and the 
inhabitants of the towns take pulse and vegetables with the 
bread; the ordinary zamindar does not always manage to do 
this. The poorer people make free use of turnip stalks and 
roots, especially in bad years; and the very poorest have to 
fall back for sustenance in years of distress on food like the 
ber-fruit, the fruit of the pilu, chopped methra leaves, the 
unopened buds of the karin (known as bata or dehla), and so 
forth. The chapatis eaten in towns are generally much thinner 
than those eaten in the villages. 

Meat is very seldom eaten except by the better class, and 
except, on occasions of rejoicing or by way of hospitality. 

Even for the better class the cooking is not done in the house, 
nor is the meat partaken of by the women. The ordinary 
dish is goat; mutton and fowls being far less commonly eaten. 

Kirars, being better able to afford it, eat meat more com- 
monly than ordinary zamindars, and in Multan city the 
greater number of the Hindus eat meat daily. Along the 
rivers the consumption of fish is not uncommon even among 
the lower castes. 

The use of gur and spices of various kinds is not un- 
usual, but it is more common in towns than outside. .Ghf is 
much more commonly used in the towns than in the villages. 

Salt is almost always used, whether the vegetables eaten with 
the food are of a saline character or not. Sweetmeats and 
sweet cakes are much sought after in towns, but to the ordi- 
nary labourer or peasant they represent a height of luxury 
to which he does not often attain. Of the man whose de- 
sires are unreasonable, be says : ‘ Ghar bbanejf ata nabin, 

Pbulke sbokb paka.we ’ ( In his niece’s house there is ^not 
even flour, yet be calls for sweet-cake); or ‘ Ek pinn khwana, 
dujha halwe di khair ’ (He is begging to avoid starvation , 
and yet be insists on having sweetmeats) ; and he shows his 
idea of the luxuriousness of sweet things in the saying: 
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‘ Biiatli piya be-suarmi da sua, jo sag siiauna da chang'd 
(The sweetmeat ot dishonour goes bad, while the herb of 
honour tastes good>. The sweetmeats sold in towns ate the 
ordinary laddti, pera, waie, &c., oi the Punjab. The town 
of Sbujabad, in the pioximity of which a certain amount 
of sugarcane is grown, is especially Celebrated foi the 
varieties of thin cake known as ’ papai ’ and the sweetmeat 
known as ‘ rewri There is also a special kind ot sugar, 
of a crystallized kind, called sangrt misri or knja dt misri, 
which is said to he a speciality of Multan. 

The ordinary drink in the towns is water, and in the 
eountiv water or hutter milk (lassij. Those who can affoid 
it will drink milk: and milk comes in for sale in Multan 
city from the nearer villages. The favourite milk in the 
city is cow’s milk; in- the country buffalo’s milk is preferred, 
being richer. In the bar, camel’s milk is drunk. There 
is no great consumption of spirits in the district : those 
who can afford them are comparatively few ; and although 
many, both Muhammadans and Hindus, who drink to excess, 
are otherwise respectable men, the practice is looked on with 
disfavour by both religions: and it is, of course, contrary 
to the strict precept' of Islam. The drinking of tea ha- 
increased much hut i' Gill unusual in the villages. 

The usual plan for grown-up per-om in the district is 
to dine once about midday, and again soon after dark. The 
peasants are, however, very irregular in their hours, and. if 
necessary, go without their morning meal altogether, without 
feeling the worse for it. In the ploughing season they often 
take a small repast jtukkar. ka^sa. lasd, and. Kalurwala 
panrakal in the early morning. 

Nearly every male, as soon as he can manage a huqna, 
smokes tobacco. Smoking among women is, however, rare, 
except in the lower castes. The ordinary tobaccos of the 
district, especially tho'C with a special name, sur-h as aie 
grown itt the Tulamba and Luddan tracts. are con-ideied 
good smoking: and it is only a minoiity who prefer the more 
biting weed of Afghanistan. The smoking of cigarettes has 
spread very rapidly in the towns, but. in the villages the 
huqqa retain its pride of place. Snuff is taken as a pre- 
ventive of colds in the head, and so forth, and also fairlv 
commonly as an ordinary indulgence; the muff is generallv 
kept in a small wooden box fdahhil in the waistband or 
turban, and the tobacco employed is both country and Kabul'. 

The drinking of * post ’ is very little known, and ilm 
use of ' ehandu ’ is practically confined to the eanfonmeiD 
bazar. Opium is taken in the form of pills, hut the prac- 
tice is for the most part confined to men of had character. 

‘ Oharas ’ is little used outside Multan, and in Multan the 
turn-turn drivers. Sadhus and Brahmans nr? said to he the 
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bhang ’ is very common among- the fakir class, both Hindu - — 

and Mussalman; and among the villagers, too, a certain Populado*. 
amount of bhang is said to be drunk with the excuse that ( 3 ) FloI of the 
this drink is suited to the climate of Multan. Hindus also jsople. 
use it frequently during the bathing season. Speaking 
generally, opium and hemp drugs, as forms of indulgence, 
are confined to the big towns and the cantonment bazar; 
outside they are chiefly used as medicines only. 

The use of spirits or intoxicants is rare among women of 
any religion or any class in the district except during the 
Holi festival. 


The ordinaiy Mahomedan wears a ‘ patka ’ or ‘ pag ('■> Dress, 
or turban on his head, and sometimes a * kulla " or cap in- 
side. In the towns the Ehilafat movement has made the fez 
more popular; but it is mainly worn as a substitute for the 
turban when indoors. In the cold weather a wadded cap 
coming over the ears (called a kannewali topi) is commonly 
worn : a topi of this kind lasts for some six months, and as' 
the hair is commonly oiled, the state of the head-gear at the 
end of that time can be easily imagined. This form of topi 
is higher and larger on the Sutlej border than elsewhere, 
and on that border a cloth topi is sometimes substituted. In 
buying cloth for a turban it is usual among Muhammadans to 
buy an uneven number of yards, such as 9, 11, Id, &c. The 
turban is tied in different ways, and that part which is the 
front elsewhere is in Kabfrwala worn somewhat on one side. 

Its size varies according to its owner's taste, and his idea of 
his own importance: some of the Syads indulge in the most 
monstrous specimens. Turbans on the Bahawalpur border 
are larger than elsewhere and the Muhammadan turbans are, 
as a rule, larger than those of Hindus. Hindus wear the 
pagri, and, to a certain extent, the * kulla ’ also; and though 
they usually tie the 1 pagi ’ in a different way to the Mu- 
hammadans, the difference is disappearing, especially in the 
towns. In the towns, too, it is common for them to wear a 
‘ topi ’ or cap instead of the ‘ pagri ’ when indoors. 

The fashion of dress worn is much more uniform than 
formerly throughout the district, and local or tribal pecu- 
liarities are disappearing. The Biloches, for instance, no 
longer dress like their tribesmen across the Indus, and the 
greater number of the Pathans have discarded the shalwar 
or wide trousers of their ancestors. The Muhammadans, gener- 
ally speaking, take more trouble about their dress and general 
appearance than the Hindus. The normal costume in the 
district consists of a waistcloth, a coat of some kind, and a 
plaid worn over the shoulder. The waistcloth (‘ majhla ’ or 
‘ manjhla ’) is generally white or blue : among the Arains 
it is generallv blue, and the Arains of .Jalla in Lodhran are 

k2 
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known to their neighbours as the ‘ nili paltan, ’ from their 
affection for the blue majhla; the Hindus substitute a ‘ dhoti ’ 
for the ‘ majhla ’. Over the body it is usual to wear a 
‘ chola ’ or ‘ kurta ’ ; both are short coats, but the latter is 
closed by buttons, and the former by a loop. Over all the 
other clothes is thrown, in the form of a plaid, the ‘ chadar ’ 
of cotton : among the richer sort the plaid is a * lungi 7 or 
‘ khes ' of better material : among the poorer it is often a 
coarse blanket, known as ‘ bhagal ’ or ‘ lukar \ Some add 
a rumal or large handkerchief of ‘ khaddar ’ (coarse country 
cloth), which is worn hanging loose on the shoulder. In 
the towns and especially among the younger generation Euro- 
pean fashions in dress are by no means uncommon, but the 
villages are still unaffected. 

The women’s dress consists of three parts, corresponding 
to the three items above described. Bound the waist and 
legs are worn * suthans ’ (‘ pai jamas ’) or petticoats (‘ ghag- 
gra '), the former being found mainly in the towns; and 
Hindu women, when cooking or washing, often substitute the 
‘ majhla ’ or ‘ dhoti ’ for the petticoat. The Hindu petti- 
coat is generally shorter and shows more ankle than that of 
the Muhammadan women. On the body is worn the short 
jacket, called * kurti ’ or ‘ choli or a longer jacket, known 
as ‘ kurta ’ or ‘ chola ’, often coloured in broad stripes of 
green, yellow, &c., and always fitted with very short sleeves. 
Over the jacket and over the head is worn the ‘ chadar ’ or 
1 bhochhan % which is generally of white or red cloth; Hindi 
widows wearing white only. This head covering is sometimes 
dispensed with by the poorer castes, and is almost always 
discarded by all castes when indoors. The elaborate pattern- 
ed plaids and silk- worked ‘ phulkaris so common in the 
Central Punjab, are quite unknown among the peasantry here. 
The ‘ parda ’ women of the Pathans, Syads, &c., wear, when 
in public, the long enveloping cloak, known as the ‘ burqa ’ : 
but the ‘ burqa ’ is not so commonly seen in Multan as in 
the Punjab proper. Generally speaking, the women of this 
district, contrary to the practice of their European sisters, 
wear their best frocks when they are at home, and their worst 
when they go out. 

The Hindus, as a rule, wear their hair shaved or very 
short, with the exception of the ‘ choti ’ or scalp lock : the 
first shaving of a child’s head is complete, but in subsequent 
shavings the scalp lock is left untouched. Both Muhammadans 
and Hindus generally wear the hair fairly short (so as not 
to fall perceptibly below the level of the lobe of the ear) ; 
but on the Sutlej side, and especially among Biloches and 
Daudputras, the hair is allowed to hang over the shoulders. 
'A common custom in both religions is to shave a rectangular 
space on the crown of the head ; and officials or students often. 
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keep the hair quite short like Europeans, on the supposition CHAPTER i. C. 
that long hair interferes with the working of the brain. It p 

is customary to wash the hair pretty frequently with Multani 
' mitti ’ or soap made of ‘ sajji and, owing to the dry- (y) Dress, 
ness of the climate, it is customary to anoint the hair fre- 
quently with oil, made of sarson, camphor and coriander. 

Among women the hair is not usually cut; it is customary, 
especially among Muhammadans, for a girl’s hair to be plaited 
up to marriage; after marriage, it is (contrary to ordinary 
Punjab usage) worn loose. In the northern parts of the dis- 
trict the women sometimes wear the hair plaited and knotted 
on the top of the head. 

Men seldom wear ornaments : a few have bracelets or Ornaments, 
ear-rings or finger-rings, but the custom of men wearing- 
ornaments is gradually disappearing. The ornaments worn 
by the women are much the same for Hindus as for Muham- 
madans, but the Hindus, being more wealthy, are able to afford 
a better stamp of ornament than the Muhammadans; and 
while the Hindu woman will often wear her ornaments daily, 
the Muhammadan prefers to keep hers for special occasions. 

The usual complement of ornaments consists of ear-rings 
(murkian, walian, jhumke, tukma), nose-rings (nath) or nose 
studs (laung), necklaces (katmala or hassi), armlets (bazuband, 
tad), bracelets (chura, pounchi, kangan), plaques (takhtis), 
finger-rings (challe, mundrian), thumb-rings (arsi) and ank- 
lets (karian, anwatlan, lachhe). The women in Kabirwala 
and the Khatri women in Multan also wear the ‘ choti-phul ’• 
on the top of the hair; but this is uncommon in the other 
tahsils. The ornaments are said to differ very little from 
those worn in the Central Punjab : but the solid anklets 
(karian) are said to be more common in Multan, and the 
chain anklets (lachhe) in the Punjab. Generally speaking, 
the people of this district are poorer than in the Punjab 
proper, and the amount of jewellery possessed by them is 
smaller. 

The city houses are nearly all made of burnt brick, and (.,) Dwollmgs. 
are two or more stories in height; but the walls are narrower 
and the foundations weaker than in cities like Lahore and 
Amritsar, owing to the small amount of rainfall which they 
are calculated to withstand. Some of them have under- 
ground cellars, which are used for protection from the heat ; 
but the fashion of having punkhas on the roof is gradually 
ousting that of sitting under-ground. The newer class of 
building is more commodious and well ventilated than the 
old, but its materials are generally inferior. As in the Punjab 
proper, the Muhammadans have large courtyards than the 
Hindus; the latter prefer high houses with many stories, 
and a number of small kothis or rooms in each. Muhammadan 
houses are generally surrounded by a high wall to ensure 
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privacy for the women, and in both Hindu and Muhammadan 
houses the haithak or male portion of the house is kept se- 
parate from that reserved for females. Outsiders are re- 
ceived and entertained in the outer portion, but the female 
apartments can be entered by no males except those of the 
family. In a well-to-do establishment the receiving rooms 
are often well furnished according to European ideas, but 
this is seldom the case with the inner apartments. Both 
portions of the house are, as a rule, well kept ; and in a 
Hindu house the most scrupulous cleanliness is observed in 
all things connected with the cooking. 

In the villages the number of brick houses has increased 
considerably with the wealth of the people and in the Sidhnai 
circles they are comparatively common; but the ordinary, 
agriculturists or artizan lives in a house with mud walls and 
a thatched roof. The houses are not, as a rule, clustered 
together in one village site as in the Central Punjab, but are 
scattered over the village land and grouped round the more 
important wells. 'Where there is a group of houses the 
drinking water of file village is not obtained from wells 
within the site, but from the nearest agricultural well. The 
houses in a hamlet or village are not built as closely together 
as in the Punjab, land being less valuable, and tbe tastes 
of the people all in favour of elbow-room. It is unusual to 
surround a courtyard with walls, and, if privacy is required, 
a screen of reed-thatch is all that is used. The houses them- 
selves— -especially those of the artizans — are usually kept 
pretty clean, but the courtyards are not attended to in this 
respect. The courtyard generally contains a tree or two, 
and the rattle are generally kept in separate byres ( bhana , 
dhara*). The village pond, which forms so marked a feature 
of Punjab villages, is here almost unknown. The house of 
a peasant consists of one room of a rectangular shape; the 
shorter pair of walls points up into a gable ; the commoner 
classes of wood (harm or jail are used for the roof tree; there 
are no windows and only one door; and in the middle of 
the floor is a hole, where in winter the fire is lit, round which 
the family clusters for warmth. In summer the zamindars, 
rich and poor, arm themselves with hand fans; and outside 
each house, especially in tracts near the river, it is common 
to find a‘ mannha ’ or raised platform, on which the whole 
family, male and female, sleeps together at night. 

The common word for a house in this district is * jhug- 
ga. ’ If it has a flat roof it is known as a * makdn, ’ and if 
it is of two stories it is a ‘ mari. ’ Any house with a roof 
of thatch is known as ‘ salh, ’ anfl a shelter without walls 
as ‘ chappri. ’ 


A shed with mud walls is called a bhana: without walls, a dhara. 
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The taste for European furniture has much developed CHAPTER I, C. 
during recent years and the majority of the well-to-do both ~ 

in the city and among the richer zamindars, have chairs and op 
tables after the European fashion, and use table cloths, (#) Dwellings, 
plates, gdasses, &e., for their meals. In the ordinary 
peasant's house -the catalogue of furniture is not a large 
one, and there are very few of the fancy articles and orna- 
ments that are found in Punjab villages. The bed— which 
is used of course as a chair also — is the most important article, 
and more care i* taken of it than of the bed-clotliing. The 
latter in summer consists either ot nothing at all or of a 
two-anna palm mat sparchh, phuri, traddi) of the coarsest 
description; the more fastidious zamindars substituting a 
4 khes, ’ which is also used as a saddle-cloth. In the winter 
there is added to this the ‘ sawwar ’ (leph, khindi) or rough 
homespun cotton quilt, which takes the place of the ordinary 
city 4 razai. ’ Besides the bed and its appurtenances, the 
country cottage contains a few reed baskets of various shapes, 
some mats and fan- of date leaves, a cradle for the baby, 
and some spinning and churning apparatus for the women. 

There are also some large mud bins (kalhotah for storing 
grain, and the cooking utensils of the family. Outside there 
will often he a swing. Almost always there is a 4 gharwanji ’ 
or four-legged wooden stand for the eaorthen pots, and a 
‘ nahila ’ or branched rack on which the pots are hung, face 
downwards. If the owner keeps fowls he has a little earthen 
fowl-house, known as ‘ khuddi, ’ and a ‘ tinga ’ or roosting 
pole in the immediate neighbourhood. The bhusa is also 
stored near the house in wattled stacks known as 4 pallas.’ 

In all houses the cooking utensils toim an important 
part of the equipment. In Hindu houses these are most 
commonly of brass: among Muhammadans, of copper or bell 
metal, those manufactured in Bahawalpur and Multan being 
preferred. Among the poorer classes and in the villages 
earthenware largely takes the place of metal in the case of 
Mussulmans. 

A Hindu child dying within six months of birth is buried (0 Disposal of the 
beneath a tree and a small cup of water is placed by the <lcad anli bnrial 

grave. If a child of less than five years, but more than 

six months old dies it is thrown into the river, unless a 
tiver is far away. For persons above five years of age cre- 
mation is the rule. When an adult male or temale is about 
to die be or she is taken off the bed. and laid on tlfe ground 
already purfied with cow-dung, as death on a bed is supposed 
to be a bar to tbe peace of the departed soul. The corpse 

is washed, and if of a man, it. is wrapped up in a white 

shroud while if of a woman it is swathed in a red shroud. 

A small quantity of Gauges water is sprinkled on it. It is 
then laid on a wooden bier and carried to the cremation 
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CHAPTER I. C. ground on the shoulders of four men who are relieved at 
Population short intervals by other members of the burial procession. 

As the procession proceeds, the men repeat in chorus the 
it) Disposal of the following words : — “ Earn Earn sat hai ”, “ sat guran di mat 
bUriaI ’ ’ (Ham is truth : Truth is the teaching _ of the spiritual 

masters) or “ Bolo Earn sada mukh jai ” (Say from idle 
mouth Victory to Bama). The bier is first carried on 
the shoulders of the deceased’s sons, if any. They shave 
their heads, moustache and beard as a sign of mourning. 
The funeral procession stops at a short distance from the 
cremation ground and the bier is placed on the ground. The 
“ ghara bhannun ” ipitcher-breaking) ceremony is perform- 
ed when the deceased's son. or failing him his nephew, walk? 
round the bier thrice with an earthen pitcher from which 
he sprinkles water on the ground. At the end of the third 
round the pitcher is broken by dropping it on the ground 
towards the head of the deceased. The bier is then taken to 
the cremation ground and the body is burned on the funeral 
pyre. On the fourth day the bones are collected and placed 
in a small bag and a son. if any, takes them to Hardwar to 
be thrown into the Ganges. The remaining rites are pei- 
formed on the 10th and 11th days when the £ dastarbandi ’ 
or succession ceremony takes place. On that evening the 
eldest son, and. failing him. the nearest heir, is presented 
with a turban by som,e leading members of the brotherhood 
as a mark of succession. 

Among Mnham- After death among Muhammadans, a man’s clothes are 

mecUuw. removed by the ‘ mulla ’; a woman’s by the ‘ mulla’s ’ wife; 

and the corpse is washed and scented and then wrapped in 
a winding sheet. Women are generally (from feelings of 
delicacy) put in a coffin of palm-wood; hut men are not given 
a coffin. The body is laid on a eharpov and covered with 
as valuable ’clothes as can be spared, and a copy of the 
Qoran is also put with it. It i? then carried out towards 
the cemetery and is halted at a convenient spot on the road, 
where Muhammadans who wish to do so present the dead man 
with so many readings of the Qoran : that is to say, transfer 
from themselves to the deceased the spiritual benefit of a 
whole or a part of the Qoran reading which they 
have themselves undergone. When the funeral prayer has 
been said the bulk of the people disperse, the near relations 
only proceeding to the cemetery. After burial some wheat 
and salt are given in alms, and the ‘ mulla ’ recites the 
‘hang ’ or call to prayer. The mourners then proceed to 
the house of the chief mourner : rice and salt is brought out, 
and after the chief mourner has partaken the rest do the 
same. This is known as * munh eholi. ’ On the third day 
comes the ‘ kul khwani ’ : that is to say, the whole of the 
Qoran is recited in presence of all the near relations bv a 
■number of men who undertake separate parts, all reciting 
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at one time. This being completed the chief mourner sends CHAPTER !• C 
presents of rice and meat or pulse to every one of the mourners p o “T”. 
and the dastarbandi ceremony, or formal recognition of the 
heir, is duly carried out. For forty days food is distributed Among Muham- „ 
daily : on Fridays the ‘ rnulla 5 receives sweetmeats, and on m6(ians - 
the day of the kul khwani the relations give presents. On 
the chihlam or fortieth day cooked food is distributed to the 
relations and ‘ mullas ’ ; and the ‘ mullas ’ are similarly 
treated on the Moharram and Shab-i-Barat following. Dur- 
ing the forty days the women collect for lamentation every 
Saturday and Tuesday evening. 


The prospect of a well-attended funeral has its attrac- 
tions in Multan as elsewhere, especially among the women; 
and there is a proverb which says : £ Sadar kar moi. Te 
ghil te satti ’. (She died with pleasure in expectation of a 
fine funeral, and they dragged her body out and threw it 
away.) A death at evening has its disadvantages, as people 
are then about to go to bed and will not stay up to mourn : 

Sawin sanje de murde kun kera rosi ’ (If a man dies at 
evening, who will weep tor him?) The bier is also intro- 
duced in proverbs as the emblem of human mortality : 
“ Jiha takht jiha takhta ” (The bier levels kings and beg- 
gars). 


The games among children have a family resemblance (“) Amusements anj 
to those known in other parts of the world, and girls have festivaIs - 
their dolls (gudian). Girls also amuse themselves with toss- 
ing up five bits of broken pottery off the back of the hand 
and recovering them again in the palm (fitiant, and they 
take each other’s hands and whirl ’ round the mulbery bush ’ 

(chak cliingal). They are fond of swings (pfngh). Boys 
play a kind of marbles (chidda) and also especially at night, 
a variety of hide-and-seek (akh di Iukrf or lukkan-chappani . 

There is also a game, like fox and geese, which is played 
with bricks or potsherds on squares drawn with the finger in 
the dust : this game is known as ‘ The Lion and the Goat ’ 

(Shinh bakri). There is also tip-cat or gftf-danda. Cricket 
and football are popular in the larger towns. Both boys 
and men are excited over kite-flying (guddf bazf or patang 
feazf), but not so much as in the Punjab. In the hot 
weather bathing is general, and except in the Rawa nearly 
every male can swim. Men also amuse themselves, especially 
at fairs and festivals, by a kind of prisoners’ base (pir kaudf 
or kaudi-kabaddt ; another kind is known as doda), or by a 
slow dance with clapping of hands round a tom-tom (jhum- 
mar), or by playing flutes and singing songs. There is also 
a game known as ‘ talltan ’ where one man presses his palm 
on the ground, and others try to pull away his hand from 
off the ground. At many of the fairs there is a rough kind 
of horse-racing (distance two to three hundred yards as a. 
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rule), ami at a tew these is tent-pegging: but this latter 
is not a popular tonn ot -porr. A tew ot the bigger men 
go in lor sport as sport, but their ideas of wbat is fair shoot- 
ing and what ought not to be shot differ somewhat ironi 
those ot Englishmen. Aot a tew ot them get more amuse- 
ment from having pigs netted, and then hated by dogs. In 
the towns there is a pertain amount of cock and quail fight- 
ing; also ram-fights, which are said to be patronized mainly 
by dhobi's, butchers, indigo-dyers, and so forth. Many of 
the idle and wealthier class, especially the Patlians, go in 
tor pigeon dying ijkabutar liazt), the object being to join 
your flock with your adversaty’s and then to seduce as many 
as possible of vnur adversary's pigeons to vour own roost. 
IV rest ling by professionals for gate-money is also common, 
and the wrestling provided at tlie Sber Shah fair is said to 
be always good; wrestling is al-o carried on by young men 
throughout the district as a diversion of an evening, and 
some also exercise themselves with Indian clubs (lnunglian). 
Iii the city, chess (sliatranj) and ehaupat are common pas- 
times. and so are cards Pash): there are of course numerous 
varieties of the latter, such as pfskot (a four-handed game"), 
rang ki bazf (a three-handed game), and «o forth. 

The fairs held in the district are numerous, being 
mostly in connection with some shrine, and there are 
very few shrines of any importance to which some kind 
ot fair i- not attached. The guaidians of the shrine genei- 
ally receive some -mall offerings in cash or kind, but in most 
cases they also give out food, so that they retain little or no 
net income. In some eases the zamindais who own the land, 
or have influence in the neighbouiliood, take a contribution 
either from the people at the fair or from the shopkeepers 
whom they allow to trade there. At some ot the shinies the 
fair is a bathing fair (as at Ram Chautra, Ram Tirarh. Suraj 
Ktiiul, etc.): at others, as at Shahkor and -Tagir Honan, the 
people have their children's hair cut : at others, a- at Pir 
Ghaib in ITalalwaja, the ailments of cattle are said to be 
cured. At Maklidum Rasliid the well, which is closed for 
the rest of the year, is opened, and the water, which has 
an aperient effect, is drunk by the people. At -Jalalpur 
Pirwala devils are cast out of women. At Rappar. during 
the Moharram the people pass through two small doors in a 
small domed building, somewhat after the manner of the 
fair at Pakpattan; and the building is known as ‘ Bihisht ’. 
Other fairs, too. have their own peculiarities; at* Daud 
Jahanian s fair, for instance, in Mianpur, ulcers are cured, 
and at the Budlia Rant fair in Do prana no flesh may be 
eaten. 

Besides the fairs specially attached to shrines there are 
the ordinary seasonal fairs. The BaRakhi fair is celebrated 
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with some circumstance at Ranipur near Multan and at Gwans CHAPTER I, C- 


near Mailsi, at Slialipur near Kaliror, and at Paonta near 


Population. 


Shujabad. The Dasehra or Earn Lila is observed in mcM 
large villages, and there are tine shows in Multan both in Fair- and festivals, 
the cantonment and in the Dasehra ground near the Mandi 
Awa to the south-east ot the city. There are fairs for the 
rainy season in Sawan, and several full moon fairs, as well 
as the ordinary Di wall and Holi. Among the Muhammadans 
there are great gatherings in large towns, and at centres 
of Shiism, during the Moharram for the carrying out of 
the tazias. There are also gatherings at both the Ids, and 
the prayers at the Idgak in Multan are very numerously 
attended on the occasion of the Id-uz-Zuha. 


The fairs are chiefly for amusement, and the amusement 
is in the form ot swings, merry-go-rounds, prisoners’ base, 

Juggling, wrestling, etc. At some ot the fairs there is liorse- 
raeing and tent-pegging ; and at the bigger ones there is danc- 
ing by professional dancers. At almost every fair, also, 
there are booths, where ordinary pedlars’ wares and cloth 
are for sale, together with sweetmeats of' various kinds. And 
at one or two of the gatherings there is some real buying 
and selling done among the people : as. for instance, at 
Bwlha Sant, where mules and donkeys find a ready sale, and 
at Eappar and Dballiui, where young camels from Bikanir 
and Bahawalpur can be bought. 

In connection with the tribal constitution of the dis- (0 Honorary title*, 
trict, it Is of some interest to note the lionoiary titles of 
respect affixed by the people to the names of the more pro- 
minent men. The Bablas of Shujabad and some of the 
Aroras are spoken of as Cliaudliri ; Aroras of position, es- 
pecially in the east of the district, are called Mehta ; Brah- 
mans are known as Pandit or Misr; traders from Shikarpur, 
etc., as Seth or Bhai and there are Kliatri families in Multan 
which me addressed as Malik or Baizada. 

Among Muhammadans the term Malik is applied to the 
chief men among the Khokhars, Yainses and some other clans. 

The Hirajs are called Mehr; the Marrals Thaudhri ; and 
the Arams, Mulldn. The Xiins, Ltliera* and -Takkhars re- 
tain the old Hindu title of Rana and the Drigs, Lars, 

Samejas and Molianans the title of -Tam. Patlians and Daud- 
putras are spoken of as Khan Saheli and Syeds as Shah Salieb. 

Syads are also called Ptr, and the Bliutta family of Kliairpur 
is addressed as Prrzada. The title Xawah is applied some- 
times hv the people to members of prominent Pathan fami- 
lies, such as tile Khakwanfs and Badozai*. Hlie title Makh- 
dum is applied to the actual guardians of the shrines of 
Bahawal TTaqq, Slier Shah. Shah Ksaf Gardezi, Sultan 
Ahmad Kattal and Musa Pak Shahid, and it is sometimes 
extended to one or two of their immediate relations. The 
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title is one of considerable honour and its use is jealously 
preserved bv those who are traditionallv authorized to enjoy 
it. 

In a tract where the cultivation of new areas depended 
largely on personal enterprise, it is natural that the names 
ot many villages should commemorate either the original 
founder or the tribe that first settled there. Of the first 
class are Muhaminadpur, Mianpur, Serai Sidhu, Naurang- 
abad. Busti Batta, Ehanpur, Todarpur, Kesarpur, -Jalalabad 
and many others too numerous to mention. Among the se- 
cond class are Kot Bhutta, Bela Panjuana, Sandianwala, 
Khokhar, Lar, Labar, Bosan Lodhran, Bawani, Kamun, 
Sandila, Vains, etc. But a personal name is not always 
associated with that of the founder, it may refer to a relation, 
to his spiritual teacher, to an agent, a jagirdar. or even a mort- 
gagee. Occasionally, the name of an early tenant has sur- 
vived. while the instances in which the tribe of the tenant 
has been used are sufficiently common to emphasise the fact 
that the success of a new settlement was dependent on the 
type of cultivator obtained. Bahawalpur Sukha records the 
names of both the founder and his son. but instances of this 
kind are rare and double names more often refer to the foun- 
der and his tribe. Of the latter are Sultanpur Hammar, 
Saleh Maha, Sheikhpur Shujra and Mianpur Mahtam. 

The rulers of the day have left their names in Dairapur. 
Sikandarabad. Ghazipur, Akbarpur, Alanigir and Muzaffar- 
abad. The memory of a saint is preserved in Pfr Tannun. 
Mahdipur. Slier Shah, Makhdum Baskid, Abu Said, Kotla 
Shah and many other villages. All' pur in the Shujabaa 
tahsil is named after the Caliph Ali. and Muhammadpur in 
Lodhran after the Prophet. Beligious influence is also ap- 
parent in such names as Dinpur, Murishdpur, Ka dipur, 
Bam Kalli and Barnpur. That shops were formerly rare in 
rural areas is suggested by the occurrence of hatti (shop) as 
a distinctive affix in several village names. Bui-liatti, Matti- 
hatti. Gajju-hatti and Paunta (Panu-hattal are instances of 
tlih kind. Many names represent some local peculiaritv 
which may refer to the nature of the soil, the position of 
the village lands, a canal water-course, a special crop, a 
prominent tree or group of trees, the character of the vil- 
lage site, or a distinctive building. An instance of each 
kind is supplied by — 

‘ Tattar ’ (barren land). 

‘ Siri ’ (a sailab tract). 

‘ Nangni ; (a winding water channel). 

‘ iN’ilkot ’ (formerly noted for its indigo). 

Bohar ’ (after a bohar tree). 

MaclS°an Pi K d C f< 5 0 T n KcTe' 01 kindly SUpplied by Sir Edward 
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‘ Yanoi ’ (after a clump of van trees). 

‘ Aroti ’ (a place of reed huts). 

‘ Sakot ’ (the place with three forts). 

More often, the peculiarity is emphasised by the use of 
a distinctive prefix or suffix of which the following are the 
most common: — 

4 mari ’ =a brick house. 

‘ bela ’= riverside jungle. 

‘ bet ’ =the riverain. 

‘ jhok ’ =a cluster of huts. 

1 kot ‘ kotla ' kotli ' garb 4 garhi 4 thul ' — 
a fort. 

‘ kund ’ or £ bahli ' (bahl) = riverside jungle. 

‘ dal £ chhamb *= marsh. 

4 theh ’ or 4 tibba ’ = mound. 

4 dhand budh ’ = old river bed. 

‘ ara ’ =high land. 

4 binda ’ = island. 

4 dera ’ = a resting house for strangers. 

4 kotha ’= house. 

4 ghat ’ = ferry. 

4 deb ’ = village. 

4 dhora ’=a depression especially in jungle estates, 
chauki ’ = Government post. 

4 thatta ’ = temporary hamlet. 

4 wahi ’= canal water-course, 
wahan ’= cultivation. 

Historical events or local incidents have had far less in- 
fluence on names than might have been expected. Shitab- 
garh commemorates the rapid construction of a foil under 
the orders of Dewan Sawan Mai, Zorkot the building of a 
stronghold by a son against his father’s wishes, and Fatteh- 
bela is said to be the -dte of the defeat, of a band of robbers. 
At Billfwala a traveller’s cat is supposed to have fallen 
down a well and Kuranga may owe its name to a severe 
hail-storm that killed many sheep. Other instance^ of the 
same kind are rare. 

The mahal of Multan was divided into six taiafs in 
Moghul times. The Kiivi used to flow through Taraf Kavi; 
Tantf Daira was named after the hermitage (dairat of a 
faqir; Tarafs Mubarik, Ismail and Sidhu Hissam were named 
afier their respective lambardars and Jumma Khalsa used 
to pay its revenue direct to Government. 
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CHAPTER I, C. 

Population. 

Chirac t-eriitic* uf th 

people. 


Further inloiiuutiou regarding village names will be 
louml in Appendix III. 

Sir Kdward Mae lagan writiug more than twenty yearn 
<-■ ago gave the following excellent description of the charac- 
teristics ot the people: — 


“ The habits <>f the people of Multan differ in many respects front 
those of the inhabitants ot the Central Punjab. The character ot tin 
people also has certain peculianties. and it may be said generally 
that they are more selt-tentred and. at the same time, less alert ant 
less industrious than the ordinary Punjabi: but these qualities are 
mixed with some strange inconsistencies, and they have also redeem- 
ing traits ot which one should not lose sight. 

“ The Multani peasant lives on a well and not iu a large village, 
and he marries a neighbour and not a woman from a distant district. 
He never enlists, and sees nothing of any district but his own. He 
has therefore a distrust of strangers. The proverb says ‘ Sat’ar-i- 
Multan ta ba Idgah ' or • The Multani travels no further than the 
Idgah.’ It is only with great difficulty that even the educated classes 
are persuaded to leave the district : a Government servant will often 
refuse a transfer in spite of great inducements in the way of pro- 
motion, and even the better class of zamindars are as bewildered and 
unhappy in Lahore as a Highlander of the eighteenth century in 
London. To the ordinary peasant the effect of his isolated life is 
that his address is less pleasing and 1 1 is demeanour more unsociable 
than that of a Punjabi agriculturist. He wants to be left alone, and 
though among friends he is cheerful enough, he lacks the real social 
instinct. He has little public spirit, and seldom looks at any one's 
interests but his own. The poorer zaimndar cares nothing for in- 
stance. about the assessment of his village, but is keenly interested 
iu the revenue of hi- own holding. The richer men have no idea ot 
spending money on works of public utility, and with one or two 
notable exceptions, there is scarcelv a man in the district who has 
voluntarily spent a rupee on any public building or institution. As 
friends, too. the Multains have a bad reputation: disinterestedness is 
said to be unknown and a variant of the proverb above quoted says 
‘ Host-i-Multan ta ba Idgah which is as much as to say that a 
Multani friendship has a radius of about a mile. 


“ So. too. there is a pervading air of slackness about the inhabi- 
tants of this distrnt. Both nature and man have been too strong 
for the Multani peasant Xo one who has seen the c-her labourers ot 
work will say that the Multani is incapable of hard work, but there 
can be little doubt that he has a great disinclination for it. The 
prostrating effects of the fierce summer heats, and the absolute hope- 
lessness of the agriculture in years when floods are scare, have broke" 
the heart ol’ the peasant, and the size of his holdings lias taken 
away a great incentive of minute cultivation. The inhabitant of 
Multan, though capable of exertion for a time. is. as a rule, easily- 
discouraged. His efforts are by fits and starts; long lontinned energ' 
is unknown to him: and he has not the instinct of discipline which 
mark the Jat of the Central Punjab. Though he is incapable of dis- 
cipline (or rather perhaps because he is incapable of discipline) the 
Multani, having been -ince history began under the heel of ore 
foreign conqueror or another, is peculiarly insensible to anv displav 
of authority which is not accompanied bv force. A man. for instance, 
who is asked in an ordinary tone to show the road, will snv he doe= 
not know it: but if addressed fiercely, will comply- at once. A ni:i" 
who is reminded in the ordinary- way that his revenue is due, wi!' 
pay no attention: but if he is threatened with in-ult or imprisonment 
will pay it yvith alacrity. This same want of stamina has rendered 
the peasant of the district a readv prey to unscrupulous officials he 
believes stolidly that nothing cm be done without a hrihe, an I h 3 is 
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ready to bribe any one to do anythin", merely because it is the custom CHAPTER I, C. 

to do so and without any ot the desire to obtain a quid pro qnu. which . 

characterizes the Jat of the Punjab proper. Population. 

With all these drawbacks the native of the district is not with- Characteristics o£ tl e 
out many good points. He has generally a strong, tall, well-nourished 
figure, and he is good natured and easy going to a degree. He is in 
his own careless way exceedingly hospitable. In his speech he is 
frank and outspoken, and his religious practices, as a rule, steer fairly 
clear both of indifference and bigotry. If he had more knowledge of 
outlying districts, more confidence in himself, and less distrust of his 
rulers: he would be a very favourable specimen of mankind. 

'■ Any sketch of the manners of the people would he incomplete 
without a reference to the virtues of hospitality and liberality, which 
enter so largely into the ideal standard of a good life among the in- 
habitants of the district. Among the Hindus there is naturally less 
hospitality than among the Muhammadans and their charity is more 
carefully regulated : but from any ordinary standpoint they. too. are 
extremely charitable. The hospitality of the Muhammadan, and his 
charity also, is oil a more lavish and careless scale. The chief aim 
of the better class of zamindar is to he known as 1 bara favyiiz,’ or 
‘ mihman-nnwaz.’ and the more religions among them are nearly 
always the more generous. Rulers of a lavish character have a very 
solid renown, and few will he remembered longer in the Sutlej tract 
than the ‘ Sakhf Bahawal Khan, - of Bahawalpnr. At the same time 
this profuseness — this ‘deredan' as it is expressively called — has brought 
many careless znmindars to ruin, and the virtue is apt to he carried 
to excess. There are also, no doubt, many zamindars. whose professions 
of liberality are louder than their acts, and many with whom liberality 
goes much against the grain : but the existence of his virtue on so 
large a scale, and the large part which it pin vs in the people's standard 
of excellence, cannot he too carefully remembered." 

This description is still true in all essentials, though the 
force' of progress have not left the Giuliani entirely untouch- 
ed. Love of home and distrust of the unknown were shown 
duiing the War when unceasing- efforts were necessary in 
order to induce the young- men to enlist, while of those who 
did enter the At my the great majority left it on the first 
opportunity though not a few had proved themselves g-ood 
soldiers. On the other hand, the spread of education, the 
improvement in communications and the gradual approach 
of perennial canal irrigation have undoubtedly had an effect 
on the outlook even of the peasantry. The canal colonies 
have created new standards of com f nit. and, with results 
not entirely favourable to the pro*peritv of the district, have 
taught the oidinmv cultivator m look further afield than his 
own well. The Multanf peasant is still incapable of sustain- 
ed effort: hut he is less conservative than formerly, and it 
is generally admitted that his methods of cultivation, though 
still inefficient, are better than they were. While lethargy 
and indifference are the most characteristic traits of the 
people, individual enterprise is by no means rare. Among 
the Hindus and especially among the capitalists, it is general. 

-and it is owing- partly to their example that man v large 
Muhammadans owners now take a keen and intelligent in- 
terest in their estates. 
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<a) General condi* 


as 


'Areas . — The area of the district is divided as follows: — 
Cultivated ... ... 2.235 square miles. 

Uncultivable Waste ... 2,882 square miles. 

Government forests preserved)... 1,341 square miles. 
Other Uncultivable Waste ... 495 square miles. 

In the Khanewal tahsil the cultivated area is classified 
follows : — 
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In the other five tahsils the matured areas rather than 
the recorded areas bv soils furnish a guide to the character 
of the cultivation, and in the statement below a comparison is 
given of the conditions at the 3rd and 4th Settlements res- 
pectively : — 
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The whole district is one of comparatively recent alluvial 
formation, and the composition of the soil is, within certain 
limits, of a very uniform character. Everywhere there is 
sand at a greater or less distance from the surface, and the 
main soils are distinguished from each other according to 
the greater or less admixture of the clay with the sand. 
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Tke sandiest soil of all is known as rctli, and the soil CHAPTER U, A. 
which consists of a thin layer of alluvion above a sandy sub- - ultur« 

stratum is called dramman. The ordinary light loam preva- Agnc 
lent in the greater part of the district is the gas; a good soil?, 
average soil requiring a fair amount of irrigation, but capable 
of bearing most of the ordinary crops. Gas which grows drab 
grass or liarmal is not as good as that which grows jal or karfi 
bushes; and this, again, is mierior to that, which grows the 
jand. A somewhat richer gas is known as phumhi, and the 
best -oil of all is the milk, a reddish soil of a soft texture, 
with very little »aud and retentive of moisture. 

The ordinary hard clay soils are known as mul or pakki 
:o in in. Harder than these and more difficult of cultivation 
are the soils known as happen' and rappar. Both these terms 
are used by zamindais for vety hard -oil... in which, as a 
rule, nothing but rice or ,-awank will grow; they often distin- 
gui-h between the two soils, but the points 0 f di-tinction as 
given by different zamindais do not always agree; and all 
that can be said is, that on the whole rappar is somewhat 
better and more culturable than hop-par, which is almost, 
if not entirely, unculturable. 

Kallar, kallar shor and kalarachhi are all varieties of 
the saline soils so well known in other districts of the province. 

The surface of the soil is generally a soft snowy white, but 
this superficial defect does not necessarily imply any radical 
impracticability in the soil ; on the contrary, some of the 
best cultivation in the district round Slier Shah and else- 
where is in immediate proximity to the shor. So long no 
doubt, as the efflorescence remains the land is unculturable, 
but this can be removed by irrigation or by digging it away. 

This ordinary shor is known as ‘ chitta shor ’ ; but there is 
another variety known as ‘kala shor,' which presents a black, 
clammy looking appearance, and which it is practically im- 
possible to eradicate : it is especially prevalent in the tract 
near Gawea in Shuiabad. The general attitude of the agri- 
culturist towards kallar soils is shown by the proverb : 

‘Bhanne de pichhon mul na bhajjfn ; kailar bfj na hari* 

(Do not run after a man who is running away; and do not 
waste your seed on kallar land.) 

In the riverain tracts one finds special names attached 
to the soils usually found in places subject to flood. The 
sticky, uneven soil caused by the long standing of water in 
places where new alluvial matter has been deposited is 
known as gap daryai. When it dries and cracks into huge 
blocks with miniature crevasses between them it is known as 
treranwali. There is also a special form of injury caused by 
excessive percolation from the river : this is known as soman, 
and it has the effect of waterlogging the soil and stunting 
the growth of the crops. 


L 
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CHAPTER II, A. 
Agriculture- 


So, too, in tke Bar or Haw a areas, there are special names 
applied to particular tracts or soils. Good soil, il supplied 
with water, is spoken of as 1 Eawa sohawa,’ and, if deprived 
of water, a.s ‘ Eawa rund ’ : the epithets being expressive 
of the ‘ manied ’ or " widowed ’ state of the tract ; the good, 
moist soil along' the old Bias goes by the name of the ‘ bar 
viyah and the Mailsi bar between the Bias and Sutlej is 
spooken of as the ‘ har-barant ’ tiact. 


Means of irrigation, 


When all H said, however, that can he said regarding 
the differences ot mils, it remains that in a district like 
Multan all these distinctions fade into s cry little as compared 
with the distinction between irrigated and unirrigated land, 
and the composition of 1 lie soil has much le-s to do with the 
produce than the amount and character ot the irrigation re- 
ceived. The soil has on this account been always classed in 
the Government records according to the method ot irriga- 
tion, the classification being as follows; — 


Irrigated by wells alone 

Chahi. 

Irrigated by canals and wells 

Chahi-iNabri. 

Irrigated by canals alone and by flow 

Eahri. 

Irrigated by canals alone but by lift 
In i gated by well* assisted by lift 

Jhalari. 

irrigation fiom canals 

Chahi-.Jhalari 

Subject to river floods 

Sailab. 

AY ell land' assisted by river floods... 
Land irrigated by direct lift from 

Chahi-Sailab. 

livei', ponds, etc. 

Abi . 

Dependent on rainfall 

Bardni. 


(S) System of cnlti- 
va’ :oe. 

Well cultivation. 


The wells in the greater part of the district are unused 
during the summer month*, the areas which they serve being 
in those months as far as possible irrigated by canal water 
cr -ubmerged by river hoods ; and the well cattle are thus 
during those months available for ploughing. The land 
which is cultivated for the rahi is during the latter part of 
the summer soaked as much U' possible with water from 
canals or hoods, and when the rahi has been ploughed and 
sown the effects of this soaking in some tract* and in good 
years suffice to bring the crop to maturity, especially if aided 
by a little winter rain. As a rule, however, the crop requires 
some further irrigation, and it is the function of the wells 
to supply to these winter crops the further irrigation that 
they need. The people, therefore, are busy all the winter, 
and especially towards the end of the winter months, in do- 
ing all they can to supply the necessary well water to each 
part of their holding* in succession. The months when the 
wells are working are in some ways the busiest months ; and- 
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there is a saying- ‘ Jinhan jutte khuh, unhan de sukh na suite CHAPT£R II, A. 
rut’ (One whose well is working gets no peace or sleep). 

Agriculture. 

Where the « e!E are unaided either by canals or saiiab 
— as in large parts of' the central or Rawa tracts— the system " e11 cmti.-at-.o-.. 
of well cultivation has special peculiarities. The wells aie. 
it is true, often abandoned there also in the summer, owing 
to the intense strain on the cattle which the working of the 
wells in the blazing heat of these unsheltered tracts entails, 
but generally a little jowar and cotton is sown to keep things 
going ; and as the autumn begins the well is worked to aid 
the rabi ploughings. The wheat sowing continues for a 
longer period on the unaided wells than on the aided well'. 

Each portion of ground i' moistened, ploughed and sown in 
turn, whereas on the aided wells the whole area must be 
ploughed and sown before the effects of autumn drenching 
have passed off. These unaided wells are generally deeper 
than the others and they require a superior bleed of cattle 
to work them ; and tenants for such wells are less easy to 
procure than for others. On the other hand, the areas 
attached to them are large, the harvests are >o alternated that 
there is no fear of exhaustion and the produce per acre is 
often surprisingly good. 

In the Khanewal tahsfl. canal cultivation is entirely de- Canal cuU-.-.a’wr. 
pendent on supplies from the Lower Bari Doab Canal and 
the cropping and methods of cultivation follow closely those 
adopted on other perennial canals oi the province. It is in 
the other five tahsils, which are dependent on the Sidhnai 
and the inundation canals, that the characteri-tic featuM- of 
the local system of cultivation are found and it is to thest- 
that the following description applies. The statement 
given at the beginning of this chapter shows how the im- 
provement of the canals and the int-rea-e in the number of 
wells between the third and fourth Settlements have resulted 
in a large increase, firstly, in the area cropped and, secondly, 
in the more secure forms of cropping. The proportion of 
canal-aided crops to the total area matured increased from 
b7 per cent, to 73 per cent., while the similar figures for 
ohahi-nahri crops show an increase of 12 per cent, from 2o 
to 37 per cent. These statistics epitomise a great develop- 
ment of resources. 

The inundation canals take their rise in cuttings made 
in the hanks of the rivers, and flow only when there is suffi- 
cient flood-water to pass over the bed-level of these openings; 
that is to say, generally speaking, from the end of April to 
October. When the rivers are in. full flood from .Tune to 
August there is always plenty of water in the canals, and the 
difficulty is to arrange by means of regulators and escape* for 
the harmless disposal of superfluous water. If is at the be- 
ginning and end of the season, when the rivers are rising 
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or falling, that tlie conditions of irrigation become critical. 
The success of the kharif crops does not depend on the volume 
of water received by them during the season, but upon the 
length of time during- which supplies can be assured ; and 
the success of the rabi sowings depends not on the amount 
of water available during the summer, but on the amount, if 
any. available at the end of the season. It is, therefore, in 
respect of its position towards these early and late waterings 
that the chief differentiation between village and village, 
or between holding and holding, consists. A water-course 
with a good slope and a head whose level is well below the 
flood-level of the canal will run earlier and longer than 
others ; and the village supplied by it will, caeteris paribus 
he better efi than others. So. too, if a village is dependent 
for its kharif on indigo, a late rise in the river will ruin 
its harvest, or. if it depend? on cotton, an early fall will 
seriously damage it. Some villages are so situated that they 
are sure of supplies for the whole of their rabi sowings ; 
others are thankful if they can sow any of their wheat at 
all without using their wells. Some holdings are assured of 
flow throughout the -ummer, and such are readily taken up 
by tenants. Other holdings have to eke out their supplies 
by working jha’ars in the earlier and later months, and on 
such the tenants look askance. Some water-courses, owned 
by rich men, are fully cleared in the winter so as to run 
throughout the summer ; others, owned by tbe poorer or less 
united zamindars, are not cleared, or are cleared imperfect- 
ly ; so that they run in flood time only or silt up altogether. 

A glance at the tables of crop returns will generally in- 
dicate pretty clearly the position of a village in respect of 
canal irrigation. The choicest class of village is that in 
which the whole kharif crop A nahri flow, and the whole rabi 
A c-hahi-nahri, that A to say, in which the canal supply in 
the hot months is so continuous and assured that the wells 
need not be used either for sowing or maturing the kharif, 
and in which the number of wells is amply sufficient to pro- 
tect and to mature in the winter the crops which have been 
sown by the aid of canal water in the autumn. The more a 
village deviates from this standard the less satisfactory is its 
position. A village will sometimes have some pure nahri 
gram and peas in the rabi, especially if there be much rice 
land on which these crops can be sown without further water- 
ing, and such a village is not necessarily inferior to the best ; 
but if there be any considerable amount of nahri wheat, the 
wells are. clearly insufficient and the outturn will be inferior. 

If there is much pure chahi cultivation in the rabi, or if any 
part, of the kharif is chahAnahri, the village has obviously 
received an inadequate supply of canal water, or portions of 
it must be too high to be properly commanded. Worse still 
is the village which has any pure chahi cultivation in the 
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kharif, for with canals in the immediate neighbourhood a CHAPTER II, 
tenant requires great inducements to work a well in the Agriculture 
summer. And in each class of village things are made worse 
if the canal irrigation is by lift and not by flow : for the Ca,ial cultivation, 
tenant objects to the ' lote ka pani ’ on the canal, almost as 
much as he objects to it in the case of a well. If the village 
is near the head of a canal, its irrigation will be mainly 
dependent on lift ; if at the tail, the water runs short when 
supplies in the canal are low. It is to considerations such 
as these just noticed that the native of this district addresses 
himself in estimating the value of a holding, far more than 
to considerations of soil ; but the poorer a villag-e or holding 
may be as regards irrigation, the more important does differ- 
ence of soil become. When canal water is abundant, it 
matters little whether the ground be ‘ thirsty ’ or £ cold but 
the more the crop is dependent on wells, the more does it con- 
cern the cultivator to have a soil which retains the little 
moisture he can from time to time supply. 


In the normal village in the normal year the cultivator 
looks for the arrival of the canal water about the end of 
April. If' he wishes to grow indigo on his holding he at 
once floods his lands in order to plough and sow for that crop. 
If cotton is to be grown, its cultivation has to be undertaken 
with little delay, and the sowings are generally over by the 
middle of June. If rice is cultivated, the seedlings are 
transplanted about the end of the same month. The kharif 
jowar is sown in July, the bajra follows shortly, and then 
the til. All these crops are sown and grown with canal 
water only; the indigo and rice are cut before the canals cease 
to flow; and the cultivator will think himself hardly used if 
he is unable to use the canal for the final watering of the 
others. While the water is still in flood, he begins the 
1 rauni ’ or preliminary waterings for the rabi crops ; and 
the more waterings and ploughings he can give to his 
wheat the better chance he has of a good outturn. Before 
the canals subside, he puts in his peas, turnips and gram, 
and towards the end of October, shortly after the canals have 
ceased to run, the wheat sowings commence. The turnips 
and wheat will receive some three or four waterings from the 
well during the winter, and the others will get such water as 
can be spared. From December onwards the turnips are 
taken up for cattle, and with the spring the peas begin to be 
similarly utilized. Then the gram is harvested, and the op- 
erations of the year culminate finally with the wheat cuttings 
in April. 


On the Sidhnai canal the circumstances, though similar, 
differ in some respects. The agriculturist on that canal 
generally counts on the canal beginning to flow in March. 
If supplies are .scanty, they are used to save the nahri wheat j 
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it, however, aii adequate amount of water is available, it is 
employed to help in the cotton ploughing, and to irrigate 
the vegetables and early china of the zaid rabi. By the end 
oi April he may be pretty certain ot regular supplies, and 
he then begins his kharif sowings, or if any portion of his 
land is kappar lie will try to lay down some rice. As soon as 
supplies are assured lie ceases to work his well (if be has 
■me i, and it is quite exceptional tor any well water to he used 
for the kharif harvest. Not only are rice, indigo and til 
grown on puiely nahri lands, hut cotton, ehari, jowar and 
china are also almost entirely grown without well water. In 
August and September the cultivator puts down the late 
china and sathri which the autumn bowing of this canal 
allows him to interpose between the kharif and the rabi. 
Then as the chances of supplies failing increase he hastens 
to sow his turnips and 10 plough for the wheat. The area 
which he puts under wheat depends almost entirely on the 
amount of water mailable during the autumn months ; if 
supplies cease eaily in October the aiea will be comparative- 
ly small, but it supplies continue more and more land is 
In ought under the plough, the maximum being readied 
(except as repaid' well areas') when supplies last on to the 
middle of December. As a rule, however, the zamindar 
cannot look for water after the hist few days of November, 
and all cultivation thereafter is dependent on wells. If rain 
fails during the winter the zamindar who has no well begins 
to feel the want of it ; and if the canal doe' not begin flow- 
ing till late the nahri wheat harvest runs great risk of de- 
struction. With a well in use judicious waterings are be- 
stowed on the turnips and wheat, within reach; so that these 
crops are duly saved and their outturn promoted, but should 
the canal inn all through the winter there is every temptation 
to leave the well alone and to tnist entirely to canal irriga- 
tion. The chahi-nahri irrigation of the rabi in fact varies 
pretty nearly in inverse proportion to the duration of the 
winter supplies in the canal. 

The critical time with the Sidhnai agriculturist is the 
period when the supplies are short. If all the rajbahas can- 
not he fed at once, they run in turns, and everything depends 
on the period elapsing between two supplies thus meted out 
to one rajbaha. Both in spring and in autumn there are 
crops to sow and crops to mature, and the zamindar is often 
in a strait, when water is scarce, as to whether his scanty 
supply shall he used for sowing or maturing: and had judg- 
ment or had luck in this respect may have serious conse- 
quences. 

The character of the floods on the three different rivers — 
the Ravi, Chenab and Sutlej — has been described in Chapter 
I above ; and the cultivation naturally is affected by the 
character of the flooding in each case. 
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The Ravi riverain for the first ten miles from the dis- 
trict border is a thin strip of country, mostly covered with 
sand and small tamarisk scrub ; it is bounded, as a rule, on 
either side by a bank, which displays at times a solitary 
jhalar, and at times the gaping 1 mouth of sjmo disused canal 
cut. At places the bank shelves away, and here, especially 
if the river is on the turn, a little viilab may flow inland 
and give rise to a few acres of cultivation. Occasionally, 
too, there is an old river branch which penetrates the bank 
and rejoins the main river below ; and through this branch 
the flood waters may flow in summer and on its bed some 
gram or wheat crops may he grown in winter. As it ap- 
proaches Tulamba, the riverain widens out and the sailab 
improves ; hut even here the tract which is -tire of inunda- 
tion is comparatively small, and large areas slope up on 
either side which can only hope occasionally to he flooded. 
Outside the land directly reached by the floods there lies on 
either side of the river a higher tract which looks for susten- 
ance to the numerous river-cuts made by tbe zamtndars. A 
large part of the area recorded in our papers as sailab in this 
riverain is land which receives the floods in this indirect 
manner. The wells, lying as they do for the most part in 
the higher tracts, have been built in the expectation of help- 
ing this indirect inundation ; not a few. also, have been made 
in positions where direct flooding is received, hut scarcely 
one has been constructed with the intention that it should 
subsist on its own resources. When floods begin to fail, the 
wells are for a time kept up in tbe hope of better things to 
come : then as this hope is disappointed the inferior wells 
drop out of use, and their owners migrate elsewhere ; better 
wells and those in the hands of stronger men last on until 
the attractions of the Lower Bari Doab Polony prove too 
strong for the tenants. 

On the Chenab there are, roughly speaking, three classes 
of riverain cultivation. Immediately adjoining the river is 
the low land on to which the river is almost certain to over- 
flow every year; the soil here is exceedingly variable not 
only from place to place, but also from year to year ; and the 
fine rich river-bed wheat soil of this year may in a year or 
two be reduced to mere sand or swept away altogether. 
Above this lower area and divided from it by a rise of level 
more or less well defined is the tract of secondary sailab, 
which, as a rule, the high floods only penetrate, and where 
but little silt is deposited ; the soil in this tract is less liable 
to violent change, but the area inundated fluctuates greatly 
from year to year. When the floods come down in June and 
their tendency is to spread vaguely inland as far as the 
surface levels will permit, and (especially in the southern 
corner of the district) to penetrate by creeks and natural 
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CHAPTER II, A. depressions to villages far distant from tlie river. This ten- 
I T dency to spread inland, having in many cases led to wide- 

*** ’ 'spread destruction of crops and other property, has in the 

S*Dib cultivation. Multan tahsil, and in the northern part of Shujabad, been 

artificially checked by a series of embankments ; but the 
areas immediately within these embankments, though pro- 
tected from direct flooding, are often subject to indirect in- 
fluence from the river by means of percolation, and in such 
areas is found a kind of cultivation which may be classed as 
a tertiary form of sailab. This again exhibits itself in two 
forms which aire found not only within the embankments, but 
also outside them in lands to which the actual flooding does 
not reach. In the north of Multan on the one hand, where 
the soil is favourable, the cropping on lands reached by per- 
colation is as rich as that of the flooded areas, and being 
much safer is much sought after. On the other hand, in the 
slouth of Multan aud north of Shujabad, where the soil is 
worse and more tainted with salts, the water oozes treely 
through the earth, and in the summer months occasionally 
stands so deep and so long on the canal commanded area aa 
to retard the cultivation of the rabi and to prevent or serious- 
ly injure that of the kharif. This oozing of water is known 
as soman, and it forms the subject of much complaint; but 
complaints are equally loud when owing to a change of the 
'course of the river, or for some other reason, it ceases alto- 
gether and the land is left without moisture. The general 
result, however, in the villages affected has been the 'substi- 
tution of rabi crops for kharif, and of less valuable crops for 
the more valuable. A favourable flood season is one that 
begins early in .Tune and ends early in August. If the floods 
go down in time, the higher lands available are sown with 
til, and the lower with mash; but the floods are more power- 
ful and of longer duration in the south than in the north, 
and the proportion of kharif cropping decreases markedly as 
one goes further south. The general riverain cultivation in 
the tahstls of Multan and Shujabad begins in September, 
when the peas, masar,. methra and gram are put into the 
ground, to be followed in October bv the wheat. The wheat 
is the main staple of the river lands, and all the energies of 
the zemindars, especially in the extreme south, are directed 
towards its successful cultivation. Manure, however, is sel- 
dom used ; and although the sailab cropping is particularlv 
impeded by noxious weeds, weeding is practically unknown. 
There is moreover, little or no attempt at rotation, and the 
broad wheat lands of southern Shujabad have borne the same 
crop year after year ever since they were reclaimed from 
jungle. Of the wells which are dotted about the landward 
portions ot the sailab area very few are used for the produc- 
tion of an autumn crop : for if the floods reach the well area 
in the summer, the standing water, will, as a rule, prevent 
the kharif ploughing : and if the floods in any year fail ter 
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iralach the well, the soil is generally too dry and too liglit to 
make unaided k liar if watering profitable. The main func- 
tion of the wells is to mature the wheat and to ensure the 
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supply of water to this crop when the moisture introduced Sailib cultimioa. 

by the summer flood begins to disappear. The sailab wells 

are shallower: their cylinders, as a rule, are narrower; and 

the number of cattle required for working them is smaller 

than in the canal tracts. Being to a great extent deserted 

in the summer months, they are very often devoid of the 

usual accessories — the trees and the adjoining homestead — of 

the upland wells ; the people and their cattle live less upon 

their wells than elsewhere : and are often congregated in 

high plots of ground in groups of thatch-roofed byres and 

cottages, sometimes surrounded by a small embankment, and 

sometimes half hidden among clumps of palm-trees. As 

autumn comes on many of the cultivators move out to their 

fields and live for the winter in rough wattled sheds, which 

they run up alongside of their cultivation. 

On the Sutlej there is comparatively little ehalii-sailab 
cultivation ; the river seldom penetrates beyond the high 
'bank, and in the tract below the high bank there are very 
few wells. The high bank, at the same time, limits the in- 
fluence of the river in the way of percolation. The river 
floods come down in July and August. If the floods are 
strong, they work up to the high bank or beyond it ; if weak, 
they leave large stretches untouched even on the lower levels. 

As a rule, the water stands too late in all but the higher 
parts of the riverain lands to allow of any kharff being cul- 
tivated, but occasionally a little til or jowar is sown in July 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the water. The main 
agricultural operations, however, begin in the latter part of 
September, when the floods have subsided. For wheat the 
zamfndar will plough twice ; for the other crops, such as peas, 
or grain, or masur, or methra, he contents himself with a 
single ploughing, or at times dispenses with ploughing al- 
together. In new land he will for a year or two grow the 
inferior crops, and will then proceed to grow wheat. As the 
spring advances numbers of cattle migrate from the higher 
tracts to graze in the moister river lands and to feed upon the 
peas and other fodder crops which their owners purchase for 
them. In April comes the wheat harvest : the cattle are 
then let loose among the stubble, and by the middle or end 
of .Tune, before the floods begin to rise, the grain heaps are 
removed to the higher and more secure grounds; the cattle 
and the cultivators follow, leaving the temporary sheds in 
which they have spent the winter ; and the fields are aban- 
doned once more to the mercy of the river. 


,, Irrigation from an open surface of water by means of jaalar* 
the 1 ersmn wheel or jhalar is found both on the rivers and on 
the canals. The jhalars are of several kinds. The oral or 
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baliar badi is a small contrivance, having a few pots only, 
but of a large size ; it is worked by one bullock only, and is 
the common form in use round the city of Multan. The 
tanyan or utanyan is used when the water is at a medium 
distance, and the wheel of a tangan contains about fifty to 
sixty pots. The beghar or double jhalar is used when the 
distance from the water is very great, one wheel conveying 
the water to an intermediate reservoir into which the second 
wheel plays. A jung or do charkhi jhalar is one in which 
there are two wheels playing into the same reservoir. 

On the rivers the jlialars are only employed where the 
banks are not liable to erosion, and consequently they are 
uncommon on the ('henab. They are most frequently found 
on the Sutlej and on (he Sidhnai reach of the Ravi, and the 
cultivation which they irrigate is entered in the revenue 
records as ‘abi." Sometimes water is lifted out of ponds 
or depressions in the same wav, and this also is classed as 
‘ abi. ’ 

In the canal irrigated tracts the jhal4rs are found occa- 
sionally on the canals themselves but more often on the 
water-courses taking out of them. They are used with two 
objects, ri:., either to irrigate lands on to which canal culti- 
vation cannot flow, or to prolong- the period of irrigation in 
cases when the full supplies of the canal or water-courses reach 
the land but not the lower supplies received at the beginning 
and end of the season. In this latter case they serve as an 
intermediary between the canal flow irrigation of the summer 
and the well irrigation of the winter. The presence of a 
jhalar generally indicates a difficulty in irrigation, and rent 
rates paid on jhalar lands are usually less than on flow 
lands ; but of course in the second of the two sets of circum- 
stances above mentioned, viz., in lands fairly well command- 
ed by flow, a holding that has a jhalar has a distinct ad- 
vantage over one which has not. 

Pain cultivation is of no importance, except in the Mailsi 
tahsil, where in yea/rs of g-ood rainfall a considerable amount 
of scattered cultivation is carried on, chiefly in the depres- 
sions (dhoras or toas) found in the Government waste. This 
cropping is both kharff and rabi, but for the most part the 
latter. The rains generally come too late for much kharff 
cropping othetr than til, but they admit of considerable wheat 
sowings ; and the crop once having been sown, reliance is 
placed on the extraordinary moisture of the soil of these de- 
pressions and on the possibility of winter rains to bring the 
crop to maturity. 

There is only one local description of plough in use in 
the district, though ploughs are made heavy or light to suit 
different soils. It is constructed, generally of kikar wood, 
by the village carpenter, the phala or share being supplied 
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by the blacksmith. The iields are divided into portion-, bj' CHAPTER II, A. 
preliminary line-, and in turning up the intervening .-pace . . T - 

the plough always turns in narrowing circles from right to 5 
left. The act of ploughing - is not looked on with much res- Pliuirhimr. 
pect, and there is a proverb which -ays, ' Halan da ke 
wahawan hai! J Picchon laga jawan hai ’ (What does plough- 
ing consist of? Merely walking behind the plough). The 
task of ploughing, which in most districts is entrusted to 
grown-up men, is here largely left to boys and young lads. 

Before ploughing the land has always to be moistened, and 
tbe khan'f ploughings are often much delayed when the canals 
fail to run early. It is very common for neighbouring 
tenants to join tbeir resources for ploughing-, and several 
■pairs (sometimes as many a- S or 9 pairs) of bullocks follow 
one another, ploughing - each a furrow inside tbe one in front. 

Male buffaloes are sometimes seen in tbe yoke, especially in 
the Che nab tahsils, and camels are sometimes employed for 
ploughing in the Idr in Mailsi. Some crops can occasionally 
be grown without ploughing, such as gram on suitable de- 
pressions by tbe liver, or indigo on the stubble of wheat. 

Some receive ploughings after tbe seed is sown as well as be- 
fore, such as wheat, in lands where it is sown broadcast ; 
and some, such as cotton, are occasionally ploughed between 
tbe plants to get rid of weeds. In the Lower Bari Doab 
Colony and to a less extent elsewhere improved ploughs re- 
commended by tbe Agricultural Department are used. 

The grain used for sowing generally come- from the Sowing, 
previous year’s crop, or if that is exhausted, it is taken on 
loan from the money-lenders. Very often the landlord lends 
the seed to the tenant, against the harvest, without interest ; 
hut m cases where the landlord is also a money-lender, he 
lends the seed on heavy interest, seldom less than 25 per cent. 

Some crops, such as indigo and turnips, are made use of 
before they seed, and for these a special area is set aside to 
mature to seed. There is not usually much care taken about 
the selection of gram for seed ; but in some tracts, more 
especially among the Arams round Talk in Lodhran. wheat 
seed of a particularly good description is available for pur- 
chase In tbe colonies the types of cotton and wheat seed 
provided by tbe Agricultural Department are in great de- 
mand and tbe good results there obtained are having an 
educative effect in other parts of the district. 

. ^hen the surface of the ground has been recentlv 
moistened, as is the case in most of the khan'f crops and in 
that of those rabi crops which are ploughed for with tbe aid 
ot well water, the sowing is usually done broadcast fchhatt). 

It however, some time has elapsed between the watering 
and the sowing, the seed i< put in bv *411 (nali) : and this 
is the common practice on the sailab lands. When the seed 
is small it is sometimes mixed with earth before it is -own- 
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and cotton seeds (pewe) are smeared with cowdnng and dried 
before being sown. Sugarcane is grown from seed canes ; 
and some crops, such as rice, tobacco and onions, are first 
raised in nurseries (paniri), and afterwards transplanted. 

After ploughing, the land is usually smoothed down by 
means of a heavy wooden roller (mehra). The roller is re- 
quired for the double purpose of breaking the clods and of 
keeping in the moisture (wattar) which otherwise evaporates. 
Where the clods have already been broken, and it is desired 
merely to smooth the soil, a lighter variety of roller known 
as the gln'hal, is also in use, and sometimes a couple of 
ploughs lashed together serve the same purpose. 

Where the land is new, or where cultivation is being ex- 
tended the land requires levelling by the removal of earth 
from one place to another. This operation is knownas ‘ ken 
kashi ’, as it is done with the aid of an instrument called a 
‘ ken, ’ which is a screen of wattles with a rake at the bottom. 
It is pulled by bullocks, and guided by a man in much the 
same way as a plough. The process of ‘ ken kashi ’ is also 
employed to remove earth from one part of a field to another, 
so as to get a fresh stock of soil and so improve the production 
of the field. 

When canal water is given to the fields before ploughing 
(rauni), it is not usual to have any partitions made in the 
field, except on the Sidhnai. When, however, the canal 
water is applied after the seed has been sown, and when well 
water is applied, whether before or after sowing, it is usual 
to make l:ia m or compartments in the field, and this is done 
by banking up the earth to the height of about six inches 
with the aid of a jandra or large wooden rake. 

All crops, especially in the sailab and moister canal soils, 
are liable to he troubled with weeds. Such are the uthpairara, 
a common weed with a fan-shaped leaf, which is supposed 
to resemble a camel’s foot; rari, a vetch-like creeping plant 
which grows among the rabi crops ; papra, a small plant about 
a foot bigh, with purple flowers ; vanveri, which is like a 
small convolvulus ; chiratta, like a dandelion ; the bhaira, 
with a lilac-coloured bell-like flower ; and the harmal, with 
a white flower, which comes out in March. There are also 
the bhiu, with its yellow bunches of blossom ; the jowan, 
with its purple cruciform flower; the bughat, with its white 
hells : the hhuenphor, with its waxy unwholesome looking 
flowers; the leli, kander and lut, which are like thistles; the 
jusag, the jaudal (wild oats), and many others which are 
collectively spoken of as ‘ gandf biitf. ’ Weeding (gofdi or 
chokf) is done with a spud (ramba), but, accept in small fields 
of superior crops (tobacco, sugar and vegetables) and near 
wells, it is unusual for any attention to be paid to the weed- 
ing of the crops. 
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Sailab and pure nahri lands seldom receive manure, CHAPTER 11* A. 
which is confined as a rule, to crops round the well". Spec- . ~ 
ial crops, like tobacco, vegetables and sugarcane, are always gnc nre * 
manured and turnips nearly always get some manure. Owing Manure, 
to the plentifulness of the wood supply, it is less necessary 
than in the Central Punjab to sacrifice tbe cattle dung as fuel, 
and owing to the scattered character of the farmsteads it is 
easier to get the manure on to the ground ; so that, on the 
whole, the crops of this district receive a fair share of manure 
compared with those of many other districts. The manures 
employed are of various kinds. First there is the ordinary 
cattle manure, the whole of which goes on to the land : while 
it is on the well it is called pah, and when it is put on the 
land it is known as kallur or ahl. Then there are the indigo 
stalks (wal), which form excellent manure, especially for 
Vheat fields. The droppings of goats and sheep (mengan) 
are also much in iz ' : 1 , espewallv for tol-acco, and the owneis 
of flocks are induced to place their animals near wells in 
•return for special payment, or for leave to graze them on the 
kikar loppings. In some tracts camels are in the -ame way 
stationed near wells, and their dung is valuable : it is a power- 
ful manure, but it is said to render the land saline, and much 
water is required to couuteracfc this effect. Tbe owner of a 
lo'cal shrine, if also a landowner, gets a good deal of camels’ 
dung for nothing, as it is usual for camel owners to locate 
their cattle for a night (generally Thursday night) round the 
shrine of some saint in otrder to protect them from illness. 

Another useful manure is the soft soil found at the roots of 
jal trees, and a manure very commonly used is the at or silt 
of canals and water-courses. The zamindars, indeed, say 
that to make land fertile three things are needed : * ya 

phatte ya satte ya atte that is to say, * ploughing, or 
fallowing, or manuring with silt. ’ Ashes are sometimes 
used for seed beds. Some zamindars scatter pulverized 
manure over the young crops in Magh (January-Febraary) ; 
and. thus have a saying: ‘ Poll na wattri, Mali na kallri, na 
hakiman vandde, na sainan phallre ’ (If you do not irrigate 
in Poll, or manure in Magh, there will be no share for the 
Government and no rent for the owners). In the neighbour- 
hood of .Multan the sewage and street sweepings are also very 
fully utilized, and the sale of these brings in a large sum of 
money to the municipality and^cantonments. Almost every 
cultivator within a radius of two or three miles from the city 
has a bullock (pothi) specially set apart for the purpose of 
being sent in daily (from the nearest wells twice daily) to 
fetch the manure required. 

Jowar and hajra need to be watched during the day for a watching, 
month or two : when the grain is ripening, in order to keep 
ofr the birds.. The watchman sits on a high platform, called 
mannha, which is raised on four stakes some ten or twelve 
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ieet front tlie ground: seated on this eminence lie slings 
pellets from a ‘ khabani ’ or cracks a rope (trat), or merely 
emits howls. Fruit trees need to be watched in the fruiting 
season in much the same way as jowar ; the chief destroyers 
of the fruit being parrots. Scarecrows are sometimes put up 
to keep off birds : these often take the shape of waving stalks 
of sarkana. In the Pawn precautions are taken against the 
depredations of chinkara, either (i) by putting up scarecrows 
— sticks with clothes on them — or a row of sarkana stalks ; 
or (17) by putting up sticks and connecting them with ropes 
along the ship of the field from which the deer come ; or {Hi) 
by making holes in the ground and sitting in them at night 
with a gun. The chinkara chiefly attack the turnips and 
voting wheat. Jackals and foxes also do damage, and are 
kep f off by putting down some dry karil stalks along the side 
of the field which they frequent. Pig also commit depreda- 
tion' ab-ng the river, and it is necessary in some sailab 
lands to watch the wheat, when ripening, against pigs both 
by dav and night. 
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f V.tton end popper are picked by hand, but all other crops 
leaped wi* h the datri or small sickle. The work of reap- 
tknpi' P done in a squatting position, and the crops are 
near the roots : in the case of' hajia. however, the heads 
■ir- < at off flapar), because tile stalks are not stored for 


cr. 

for 


The tenant does a certain amount of the reapin^, 
several crops, especially those of which a large area 
bas to he cut within a short period of time, outside reapers 
flawns nr laihars) are employed, and these men get from three 
to five sheaves in even- hundred, the former rate being the 
more common and being general if the reaper is allowed 
to select the sheaves himself. The ordinary lawa cuts about 
two knnals of wheat in the day, hut sometimes men are found 
whn can get through much more than this. The eotton is 
picked by women who proceed to the work in large bands, and 
who receive about one-eighth of the produce as their hire : 
fhe cotton (phutti) is not cleared from the husk fsangF) of 
the pods i dehmi) as it is picked, hut the pods are taken to a 
corner of the field and the cotton picked out of them there. 

Porn, when reaped, is gathered into stacks, which are 
afterwards taken to a hard. <l PaT1 piece of ground fpir). where 
the threshing (gab) takes place. There are two kinds of 
threshing, known as ‘ munfiiwala gah ’ and ‘ pharsawala 
gah. Jf the amount to be threshed is not very large, a stake 
tmunni) is fixed in the middle, the crop is laid in a circle 
round it. and one or more. yoke n f cattle, having been tied by 
arope to the stake, are driven round and round over the crop 
When, however, wheat is being threshed in large nuantitms 
a heavy mass of wood and straw (pharsa) is yoked behind each 
nmr of cattle and these are driven round and round com- 
mencing from the outside of the circle and working gradually 
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inwards. Tlie cattle are driven by a ‘ gahera, ’ who is often CHAPTER U, 
a hired man, employed for this purpose only. Almost all A»ricuhur» 
kinds of crops (including rice, jowar, peas, etc.) are threshed 
by cattle ; but when the amount is small, it is often beaten Threshing, 
out by hand with sticks (kudan). Til is held upside down 
and shaken by hand ( jharan or chhangan) ; and china is 
often threshed by being' beaten by hand against the sides of 
a hole in the ground. 

When the grain lias been separated ami the straw broken, 
the staff is tossed into the air with a pitchfork, and then 
further cleaning is done by shaking the grain and chaff still 
left in n winnowing basket (ohajj), held up aloft in a man's 
hand, above his head to catch the breeze. The more breeze 
there is, the quicker the work is finished. The winnower is 
almo't always a Chuhra or man of low caste : but the 
villagers sometimes do the work themselves 

The grain, when ready, is stored in stacks called ‘ palla, 7 ■ 
which are circular erections with side- made of munj gra«? 
or other suitable material; tbe grain, after being put in 
these, is plastered at the top. and the whole is generally 
raised from the ground on bricks in order to allow air to 
circulate and keep off weevils (gliun). Big landowners in 
the Multan and Shujabad tahsils bave granaries (blianda) of 
brick, in which the grain is stored in bulk. Grain required 
for household use is stored in plastered bins known as 
‘ kalhota . ’ 


The figures briow are taken from the Census Report of (c) Agricultural 
1921 and show the number of person- dependent on various ulatioa. 
agricultural and pastoral sources of' income: — 


: 


ACTrar. 

WORKED. 

' 

1 

d 2 5 

t? ci r? 


a 

i 

2 ? 

1. Income from rent of asricul- j 
twal land. 

4'. 010 

12,700 

1,281 j 

i 

27,029 

2 . Ordinary cnlti valors 

3ST.243 

1 * 0 , S96 

2,291 j 

268,050 

3, Farm servants 

582 

?00 

6 ! 
I 

27G 

4. Field labourers ... 

32.C97 

i 

ie,3t.s 

1 

194 : 

1 

15,795 

5. Gro 'era of frnit, flowers and 
vegetables, etc. 

30 

10 

1 

20 

H, Cattle breeders and keepers ... 1 

12,591 ; 

7,031 

95 


7. Sheep, c-oafc and pi? breeders .. 

249 

: 

178 


7 ; 

8 . Herds ren, shepherds Bnd 
goatherd--, etc. 

1 

s.oos ! 

I 

3,621 

51 

4,336 

Total 

483,010 

! 157,044 

.2.918 1 

321,0- 8 
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The above total represents 54 per cent, of the total 
population of the district as compared with 60 per cent, for 
the whole province ; hut the Multan figure almost certainly 
under-estimates the importance of agriculture and a large 
number of persons have been excluded, who are dependent 
to a large extent on the produce of land, although they have 
shown some other source as their chief means of livelihood. 

Large owners of land usually employ a certain number 
of permanent- farm servants, many of whom were included in 
the class of field labourers at last Census. Both classes are 
employed in every kind of farming operation and are paid 
«omtimes in kind, sometimes in cash and sometimes in both. 
They are the outskirts of the tenant-at-will class, many 
labourers cultivating as tenants in good years and when op- 
portunity offers : and not a few tenants drifting into the 
status of hired labourers to tide over unfavourable seasons. 
The demand for tenants in the Canal Colonies has done much 
to improve the condition of the classes from which farm 
labourers are drawn. The inadequacy of the supply has re- 
sulted in a large increase in wages, while many labourers 
have risen to the status of prosperous tenants. The menial 
classes in particular have benefited, since they are able at 
ali (imes of the year to supplement their customary sources 
of income by farm labour. 

Tim percentage of the total matured area occupied bv 
the various crops now and at the third Settlement are given 
below : — 


Crop. 


Bice 

Joivar 

p afra 

C ntton 

Tndigo 

TU 


Total fcharif 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oram 

Peas 

Oilseed 

Turnips 


Total 


("Five 

tnhsfls only.) 



1 

| 

Third Settlement 

1 

1 

! Fourth Settlement 


percentage. 

< 

l 

i 

percentage. 

i 

... ! 2 

! 

2 

... ! o 

7 

... | 2 

7» 

10 

6 

.. j 4 

' 1 

... ! 3 

3 

- [ 34 

33 

i 

— : 44 

44 


i 

1 


3 

4 

... 

5 

4 


1 

3 

... 

6 

6 

... 

66 

i 67 


67 
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The decline in tlie propoition under cotton is exag- 
gerated ; the years selected were not good cotton yea is and 
kliuraba was given on a very generous scale. The large 
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drop in indigo is explained partly by the later opening- of the Cropping, 
c-anals, and par !y by the pie-war slump in prices. The 
khaifi, on tlie whole, now contains a lower propoition of 
valuable crops than at the did settlement, but it has to be 
borne in mind that the system ol flopping varies largely 
from year to year aecoiding to duration and distribution of 
supplies of canal water. In the rabi, the changes have been 
slight. 


The inclusion of the -fatFtics for the Khanewal tahsiT 
would have the effect of laising- appreciably the percentages 
of wheat and cottnc .which represent a large portion of the 
crops matured in tlie Colony. 


We have in tlie third 
list of the crops grown in 
it is interesting to compare 
now grown. Fiee, wheat, 
and me thru are all in Abul 
the name of arzan, and ma* 
nary sugarcane is in his li- 
ef course find tobacco, and 
not contain bajra, ussiin, s 


boo Sc of the “ Ain-i-Akbari ” a 
"Multan three centuries ago. and 
the names with those of the crops 
barley, jowar, til, cotton, indigo, 
Fazl’s list, so also is china, under 
•ur under that of adds. The ordi- 
-t, but. no pona cane. We do not 
it may be noted that the list does 
nthi-i, pens, gram or turnips. 


Sugarcane (kamad) is not an important crop in this Sugarcane, 
district, the crop being grown mostly round Multan city and 
near Shujabad, Init tlie percolation (soman) caused by the 
nvei , lias driven it \ery largely out ot the latter locabtv 
The variety grown near Multan' itself is the pona, which 'is 
eaten in its natural state, _ that grown elsewhere is generally 
the katha, or thin, reddish kind of cane, required for the 
preparation of gur. The cost of cultivation is extremely 
high. The seed canes are preserved from the previous 
harvest, and buried during the cold weather. They are then 
planted in February or March in ground which' has been 
specially prepared by constant ploughings and abundant 
manure I he crop then receives a succession of canal water- 

mfnurint e s SPei Th d ll0ei , n - s . and . ^dings and further 

manuring*. The cutting begins m October and goes on 
through the cold weather. ° 

occurred U>' P ’ second Settlement (1875— 18SS) Indigo, 

on! v 1 ner ?en P t 6r ° f tb ? Cr ° Pped area ’ no ^ presents 

sShnaf llnd? W ? e e Cr ° PPing - t* h lit ? e «P«>n the 

oionnai lands, hut. is common wherever there is flow ini<-a- 

can*. Tie most famous, is , hat of ft, 
-idai-wah tiaet in Lodbran and Shujabad; but there is 
good indigo elsewhere also. The outturn assumed for 
assessment purposes at the present Settlement was 10 or 11 
per acre ; and the price obtained by the cultivator, 

M 
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though subject to large fluctuations., was taken to averag- 
es. 64 per maund. . 

This CIO:. G seldom grown on land* near the river ; it 
require* a good average loam in tbe soil, and, above ali 
thin- 1 - an early and plentiful supply of water Hip do? 
bein'- cid earlv in tbe o-timm, an early stoppage of tbe canals 
downed affect it : but G E essential that the canals should 
not be-in to run too late. Well or dialer water is vei> 
seldoin" ap])li. d. and the crop i- practi ally always, irrigated 
by canal flow. Tim crop E cut down to about sir. mche, 
from the ground alter tlm fi-t year, and proouce- a furtlm: 
crop on tlm same stalks in tlie second year; tbe first years 
cm is known as .-mop and tbe second year's as mundh. 
Third year indigo is b.okcd on as unlucky, and is practically 
unknown. Tbe outturn of sarop and niundln is muck tbe 
same : but if tbe original sowings were or’- b. the ‘"n^u 
the -mop will he sl'gl'tly moio productive^ 1 w> t ip inunuliian 
and rice if tbe sowings w.u- late. Tbe mundlii' require 

earlier wa' -ling* than tbe new crop : so that sometimes when 
tbe canal wat come- somewhat lat • the mnndbi crop i- lost 
but snron nan be sown. 


The ploughing- for the first crop begin as early in the 
year as E feasible, and tbe more plougliings there are tbe 
bett.-r: tbe crop, however, is often made to follow wheat, and 
ill -.hi- ca*- ploughing E often dispeir-ed with altogether. 
G', i -] watc T * ought to be put on tbe land by tbe third week 
it. M ay. and the seed, generally some twenty sers to tbe acre, 
is sown broadcast. After this some eighteen to twenty 
waterings are required, but great discrimination has to be 
used in applying the water. While tbe plants are young tbe 
wnti r is given sparingly and at night, so that they may not 
3 of from ’standing in wafer heated by tbe sun. Manuring is 
seldom resorted to. and weeding is generally done by letting 
siiee-o and goat* g;-v/- among the plants. { Mundlu'an ’ are 
ready to rut fiom tbe 1st August. ‘ sarop ’ from the middle 
of August to tbe end of September. 

Then follows tbe vatting or valori. Tbe ‘ vats ’ fhauz) 
are built in sets of throe, two large one* ou each side and a 
smaller one in the middle : they are spoken of as ‘ jori. ' 
The people estimate tbe outturn by tbe area which a set of 
vats will —rye daily: this is put For an average crop at about 
cu—ighfl. of cn oere : and if wo put the period of croppings 
at twen's'-fou’’ days, this gives about three acres for each, 
pair or *-f of 1 vn 1 - . ’ E-vdi pair of ‘ vats ’ produces about 
1 sei- of indigo daily, or about 32 sers each season. If, how- 
ever. there are ‘ mundbt ’ in tbe same field, the time avail- 
able is longer and tbe acreage served is larger. Tbe plant, 
when rut. is tied up in- bundles, and at oner token fo +h- 
larger ‘ vats, ’ in which they are placed upright, with the 
stalks downwards : each ‘ vat ’ contains eight to ten bundles ; 
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at evening water is let in sufficiently to cover the plant, CHAPTER II, A« 
which it is kept pressed down by heavy beams of wood placed 
across it. It is of importance that this steeping takes place Agriculture, 
as soon as possible alter the plant is cut, otherwise il dries In( yg 0 _ 
up and is spoilt. After the plant has been steeped ironi 
twenty-four to twenty-six bouts, it is taken out, leaves and 
all, leaving- only the liquid in the ‘ vats, ’ which the second 
workman now begins to chum up with an instrument like a 
large paddle : this lasts about four hours, and is an art re- 
quiring great practice. It is called ' vilorna, ’ the object be- 
ing to assist the indigo or sediment to pro ipiiate, which it 
doe' in about an hour otter the churning is over. The clear 
liquid is then drawn oh. leaving the sediment or pulpy water 
at the bottom ol each large ‘ vat ’ ; this D then transferred 
to the .mailer vat and allowed to settle all night. In the 
mourning the water is again drawn oft from the smaller 
‘ vat ’ : the sediment carefully collected, tied up in a cloth, 
and drained on a heap of sand ; finally it is dried in the sun, 
kneaded into a paste with the hand, and made up into small 
balls ; a little oil being added to heighten the colour. The 
peculiar ciic-umstances of indigo ate such that it is impossible 
to give any part of the crop in charity to the poor, and I have 
known a zamindar abstain from cultivating the crop because, 
as he said, 1 it had not the name of Allah in it. 

Besides the ordinary dye cf' commerce, the leaves supply 
a lmir dye, and the stalks ?val), after steeping, afford an ex- 
celleni manure, especially for wheat. 

Indigo is imported mainly to Afghanistan, Bokhara and 
Yarkand. 

Cotton fa van war, var or varan) is the staple crop of the Cotton. 
Khanewal tahsfl and an important crop throughout the dis- 
trict. In the Lower Bari Doah Colony the varieties of 
American cotton selected by the Agricultural Department 
are commonly sown and improved methods of culture are 
usually followed. The example has influenced the Sidhnai 
colonists to some extent, but the supply of canal water is not 
sufficiently certain to ensure fhe ripening of American 
cottons, and their cultivation on the Sidhnai and the inunda- 
tion canals must therefore be in the nature of a gamble. A 
few enterprising zamindars are trying special types of 
country cotton, but with these exceptions, the eulhv itors 
adh to I !u- old methods. Thev geneially speak of two 
main kinds of cotton, namely, the bagfja, or white, and the 
narmu, or daik leaved plant ; the former of which gives one- 
f mu ill weight of cleaned cotton and three-fourths of seeds ; 
the latter one-third of cleaned cotton and two-tliirds ot seeds ; 
the I. .Lei i- le:-> commonly found in the Sutlej tah.sfls than 
in the west pait ot the distuct. The normal outturn is from 
3 to 4 maunds, except in the Khanewal tahsfl where as much 
as 16 maunds may be obtained on good soil bv first clasJ 
cultivation. 

m2 
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• The practice of growing second-year cotton is practically 
unknown. The crop iequires a soil ot ordinary character, 
and very often follows turnips or wheat. It is seldom found 
on sailah : hut is commonly grown with well or canal water, 
or with hoi ii. The uvaal form of cultivation is by canal 
water alone, out very olten a wold is at hand to supply water 
if the canal fails. On canal lands the cultivator generally 
defers preparation of the soil until the canals begin to flow, 
and if the canals begin late the time left is often too short to 
enable the crop to he sown in time, Ctenerally two plough- 
ing^ suffice before sowing, and the land is sometimes, but 
very seldom, manured. The seed is sown at the rate of 6 
or 8 sets per acre. The sowings are carried on during May, 
and foi a week or two in .Tune ; and when the shoots appear 
some ploughing or light hoeing between the plants is some- 
times undertaken. Except for this a crop is seldom weeded 
and on rich canal lands the grass on the cotton fields some- 
times nearly conceals the crop. Watering-, continue every 
month or fortnight during - the summer until the canals dry. 
If the ciop has been sown early it is sufficient to water up to 
the end of September, hut whore sowings have been late, 
the crops sutler if water is not given in October. Pickings 
(cliunaf) commence from the 1st October and continue to 
about the middle of December. Most of the cotton of the 
district, which is not used for home consumption, goes to the 
factories at Multan and the colony towns. 

There is some trade in cotton seeds (pewe), but they axe 
mostly used for feeding the cattle. The stalks, which are 
of so much use in the Punjab, are here of little value owing 
to the large supply of firewood. 

Pice (dhanj') occupies a small per cent, of the cropping. 
T+ is g, own abundantly in certain of the Sidhnai villages 
and in the tract between Multan and Shujabad, but is prac- 
tically unknown in the Lodhran and Mailsi tabsils. The 
common red xicc is known it' wtthi'ti, and the white rice as 
harifji. There are many other varieties, of which the saunfia 
and the l;ohnu;n , which, arc both late growing rices, are the 
best known. The outturn is generally about 10 to 12 maunds 
to the acre, but tlie quality of the outturn is very inferior to 
ordinary Punjab rice, and there is practically no export of 
any rice grown in the district. 


The soi:s most suited to this crop are the hard clovev 
bottoms, um ulturable for most other staples ; but rice, here, 
as elsewbeie. requires immense supplies of water. On the 
Sidhnai the seed is sown broadcast : elsewhere the seedlings 
(b’jat are usually transplanted from seed beds (pamrfi). The 
cultivation is dependent entirely on the canals, well water 
being used onlv for the development of the seed beds. The 
ploughing begins when the canals begin to run. and after 
two or thr»e ploughings tlie seedlings are transplanted. 
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generally during June and the early part of July. Manure CHAPTER II, Aj 
is seldom used, except foT the seed beds, and there is no . ” 
■weeding. Water has to be continually supplied every few gncattotti 
days until the plant ripens in September. 

The jo war of this district, whether grown for food or for Jowir - 
fodder, is spoken of as jovar; but of late years the crop, 
when grown of fodder, has been entered in the revenue re- 
turns as chan. The crop is common everywhere and pro- 
duces, when matured, 5 or 6 maunds of grain per acre. The 
crop appears both in the zaid rabi harvest and in the kharff. 

The seed is sown at the rate of about 12 sers to the acre, and 

the crop receives some four waterings. The earlier crop is 

sown, as a rule, on well waterings and matured by canal : the 
latter crop is both sown and matured on canal irrigation. 

Bajra, or as it is more usually called bajri, represents Bfijra. 
about 5 per cent, of the cropping of' the district : it is found 
m all tahsils. but is most common in Mailsi. The produce 
per acre is ordinarily 5 to 6 maunds. The crop is one of 

the later kharff crops, and is cultivated in much the same 

way, and at much the same time, as til. Some 4 or 5 sers 
ot seed are sown per acre, and the sowings generallv take 
ptace rn August, and the crop is cut in October and Xovera- 
ber. The stalks are alwavs decapitated near the top, and 
this process is known as Idparna. 


Maize fmakkil as a fool crop is practicallv unknown, Maize, 
except on the Kidhnai, where it is grown bv Punjabi settlers. 

J he only maize cultivation of importance is that of the sub- 
nrhs of Multan, where it is grow,, ns a fodder crop for sale 
to homeowners and to the Commissariat. The early or iethi 
maize which is the commoner form, is s 0 w n in July and cut 
in > eptemher ; the late or kanjhi maize is sown in October 
and cut m January. In either case the crop is sold standing 
and the aym age price fetched is not less than Ps fin a n 
acre and in the suburbs of Multan is considerably more. ‘ 

,. n ,^ 11 . 0r ^'samun ('generally spoken of in the plural as Til, 
til Ian) is mainly a nalin crop, though found abo in the Mailsi 
fhl ru d 'i^ s . an; 01 ' Bie sailal) lands of the upper part of 

tre n “I ° U,hlm 18 ,ro ‘" 3 t° 31 -dl per 

acie. the crop give, fair returns and costs les. to cultivate 

mm'-'fiiT* ’ f: ' u f!< ? a Bght soil and moderate 

after Tb fan ^ sow “ late : am \ re 'P ,ire ' very little looking 
attei. The sowings take place in July, and the crop is cut 

be destroy Tt 1S J^tde.whcn S™wn on the river side, to 
sometime 7 1 •' iT ' the CIO b ^ the stalks are 

cattle ,rmr " P<1 h ? came] ' ■ are no use as fodder for 


JVlieat ik a nnk- 
crop in the district, 
in the five tahsils. 


01 Pt. kan a kan) is the most important ^heat. 
’ ooou PJ ln - P er cent, of the cropping 
The crop is grown on all soils— well, 
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canal and river; but urless circumstances aie favourable it 
is ibe better for being matured in all ca-e.s by well irrigation. 
More improvement in tbe way of seed selection has been made 
in this crop than in any other and on the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal and to a less extent in the Sihdnai, the varieties ap- 
proved by the Agricultural Department aie generally sown. 
'The local varieties one hears most mentioned are tbe ‘ ramak ’ 
or true white, the ‘ sattlira,’ tlie ‘ kanjari ’ and the ‘ dhtidi.’ 
The ‘ ramak ’ is looked on the best as regards both the flour 
and the straw: the ‘ satthra ’ is said to give a large outturn 
of grain, hut an inferior straw; the ‘ dhudi ’ is small-eared 
while wheat; and the ‘ kanjari ’ is the bearded red wheat, 
which is grown especially on the riverain lands because of the 
aversion shown by pigs to this variety. Other wheats, such as 
kun j, pamnian, vadanak, niendianwali, etc., are also grown, 
hut not in appreciable quantities. The wheat is never in- 
tentionally sown with barley, hut barley seeds, to a certain 
extent, g t mixed in wheat, and, except the Avains, few of 
the zanbiidai' take the trouble to separate the two at reaping 
so as to keep the seed- distinct. The best class of wheat 
seed is -.aid to be obtained from the Avains ot I alia in the 
Lodhran inhsiT. Wheat is often Mild before it reaches ma- 
turity. an. 1 -nob advance sales are known as ‘ boli. ’ They 
are chieflv customary in t Ire western tahsfls, and are not so 
common in Lodhran and MaiLi. The outturns vary a good 
deal in different tracts, and. generally speaking, the sandy 
sail al> soil give- a lower Mitt urn than the lands sown by 
canals, hut on an average in acre of wheat, according to the 
calculations made at the i ecent Settlement produces about 9 
maunds of Drain. The outturn in the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal is of course much higher. 

On canal lairds the pic ughing? begin from the middle of 
■Tunc onward- and on mi lab lands they begin as soon as the 
soil is sufficiently dry. On wells they do not begin till later 
than on the canal-, but it there is any summer rain advan- 
tage is at once taken of the moisture supplied by it. The 
ploughing- and harrowing! should be as frequent as possible, 
but they are naturally few >r on sailab lands, where the time 
allow ad is -licit, than ehu .here. Sowings begin in October, 
and can he carried on in well lands up to near the end of 
December, but elsewdiere they must he finished in November, 
her arise the moisture -upn'ied by the rivers and canals is in- 
sufficient to mature the c rop if sown later. The amount 
sown is, roughly, a maun! an acre ; hut the later the sow- 
ings the more is the anion it required. The seed is generally 
sown by drill / uali), as Ihe moisture supplied by canals or 
the river ha- generally sr.nk somewhat by the time sowings 
commence : if. however, well irrigation is available and the 
upper soil is moist, the seed is often sown broadcast fohatta). 
After the sowings are completed the land is generally left 
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unwatered for a month or two, but after that it is watered as CHA PTER H» A* 
frequently as can be arranged. Manure is used where avail- Agriculture, 
able, and the stalks of the indigo plant are a very favourite 
kind of manure. This crop is very seldom grown as a mixed Wheat, 
crop with others. It is, however, largely employed in the 
spring as a fodder cro^ when the turnips hare been ex’ . lust- 
ed. It is calculated that on an average year between 7 and 
8 per cent, of fbe crop i-. ' > employed, but in bad years tbe 
proportion is very much nigber, mounting as high in some 
tracts as 25 or 30 per ie.i'. The harvesting commences on 
the 1st o: Banach 'middle of April'. Mil eat i- mid to give 
the largest yic-1 I in the same year in which the ber-Tre-* yields 
most plentifully: ‘ TVnn bo- kannkrn fiber. 

The wheat .straw <,bhoh or bhuii) is cell. cm! in slacks 
(palle), and simounded with wattles or c-otton stalks and 
daubed over with mud. It is given out to tlm cattle mixed 
with green fodder, oi, if gie.-u fodder is not available, by 
itself. The outturn of siiv.v p.r acre is much th“ same, 
speaking generally, as that or tlm grain : tiie price varies 
of cours<- gnorl deal an ordiim' to tlm proximity of the 
market, and only a small proportion of the straw is sold. 

It will keep for about t ,vo years : after that it becomes red 
and sour. 

The root of the plant is known as muddh. the stalk as 
nar, the leaves as pattr , the ear as sitti, the husk as ghundi, 
the grain as ddna, and the beard as kanjav or kill. 


Barley (jouf occupies about 1 pv cent, m the mop- ]> a ri e y. 
ping, and tbe area now grown is nearly twice as large as it 
was twenty years ago. The crop is grown in all soils and in 
all parts of tire district, mainly in small patches near wells, 
and under much the same conditions as wheat. There is 
a dark variety grown which is known as indarjau. The crop 
is generally grown on wells, and it is chiefly used as fodder 
for horses. It is very seldom intentionally mixed with any 
other crop, hut owing to carelessness, a good deal of barley 
grows up along with the wheat. The grain is reaped a fort- 
night or so before the wheat, and the outturn is much the 
same as that of wheat. 


Gram fchanna) is grown in 4 per cent, of the cropped Gram, 
area. It is common as a naliri crop throughout the district; 

a sail fib crop it i« found chiefly in the upper course of 
the Chenab and on the Bavi. The crop produces, as a rule 
some 5 mnunds to the acre, but the qualitv of the produce’ 
is very m anor The crop is grown a* a rule, in depres- 
sions Mith hard bottoms, or it follows rice in bard clays which 
have been drenched with canal water during the summer. 

Uuly one or two ploughing* are required, and well water is 
seidom, if ever, given; but the crop is the Letter for rain 
™ , • ^ 1Ilter - Ploughtngs begin in September, and the 
- op is npe early m April. Manure is never used. Gram 
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• is liable to damage if the frosts are hard, and if thunder 
occurs when it is in pod. It is often grown along with 
turnip's or peas, but is usually a separate crop. It is not 
unfroiyiently used as rod lev, especially when mixed with 
other crops. 

TV.ss (matta v or cliarall are found mainly as a riveiain 
crop, and their cultivation i' especially common on the 
Sutlej in Mailsi. The peas of this district are nearly 
always used as fodder, especially tor cows and 'he-buftaloes. 
They are, as a rule, sold standing, and the price received 
in an average year may he taken as Ps. 15 per acre. In years 
when fodder is seanv the crop fetches prices much higher than 
this. The soil affected by this crop is much the same as that 
which is suitable for gram; ilm mode of cultivation is very 
similar, and the two crops are often grown mixed. Peas are 
also grown along with met lira. Peas can, however, be sown 
somewhat later than gram, and are usually pulled somewhat 
earlier. Thev are subject to th > sail' lomplainis as gram, 
and tii» straw of the matured plant i, utiliz'd as a fodder. 

Fenugreek or n.cthra is found in ail parts of the district, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of wells, where its presence i3 
dele, ted by its peculiar ; eie-'i’ ' smeU. ll is used entirely 
as a fodder crop. The lend is ploughed for metlira about 
October, and about half a mound of seed is used to the acre. 
Tim crop should get four or five waterings during the 
wina-i, and is fit for use in Ft’ 1 umry. 

Tobacco ft aha k hint found all ove' 'he di'triO, and 
tile cultivation is alums'- always carried on by well irri- 
gation. Tn the suburb- ot Multan, where Otis 1- a popular 
crop, two kinds are commonly grown, /hr., the country 
fobat co and the Kanduhaii. For country tobai co the seed 
beds are ptepared in October or Xovemher. and the land is 
ploughed several times, beginning from Oi tober nmv.u ib ; in 
Febru i»’v or March transplanting takes nlnce, and the 

lea- - lc.tuy in duly. Th ITi-oid.Tici i to 1 a. co is c.n 
earlier crop, being commenced in January and cut in .Tune. 
The produce is best i 4 the soil is slightly spine ; and the 
wel's of the Lodhran and Shujabnd Powa are 'aid lo pioduce 
excellent tobacco, mair.lv on this account. Half a ««r nf 
seed will furnish a seed bed sufficient to ulant an acr- of 
crop. Tobacco ne-nls a great deal of manure and plenty of 
watei. In the suliuihs of Multan the outturn and price are 
both higher, and tlie crap thmv will gencrc.llv be sold stand- 
ing a- an average pi ice of sci.jm If-. 120 p.. ha-re: el -ewlmre 
Ps. (10 per acre is a f-n ; r value. 

_ f err little rape is grown and practically no linseed; 
their place as oil-seeds being i d;en iaigclv 1,1- ussun i third 
nnra i and -aitlin (toiia>. T ssmi is a talu <-iop, beiu f, ‘ sou-n 
about the end of September and reaped about the beginning 
of April; while satfhri is i n a way intermediate between the 
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kharif and rabi, being sown about tbe end of August and CHAPTER II, A» 

maturing in November. Ussiin does not require much mois- Agriculture. 

ture ■ it is grown on pure canal barani cultivation, and is jj 3sl j n an ,| Satthri, 

chiefly found in tbe Lodhran and Mailsi tabsils. It is often 

found in tbe outer reaches of well estates, where it wild ge 

well water if there is any to spare, but will survive well 

enough if there is none. It is also often grown with turnips. 

Satthri (the greater part of which is counted in the revenue 
records as a kharif crop) is not. grown as a separate crop to 
anv great extent outside the Sidhnai area, where it is a 
very popular staple. Outside this area it is mainly grown 
along with turnips, and forms, when so grown, a green fod- 
der which is available for the cattle earlier than the turnips. 

Satthri as a separate crop is nearly always grown on pure 
nahri land : it requires a good deal of water after sowing, 
and is generally irrigated once a fortnight until the canal 
dries np. 

The Multan district grow- more turnips (gonglu or sag) Turnips, 
than any district in the Punjab, and probably more than 
any district in India. This cron represents (i per cent, of 
the cultivation outside the Lower Bari Doab Colony and its 
function is to keep the cattle alive when the jowar fodder is 
finished, until the wheat and the wheat straw are available. 

It is used to a small extent as food — the stalks (gandall 
being cooked and the roots being eaten either raw or cooked 
— but it is not cultivated with this object. There are two 
varieties, the red and the white, ot which the white are said 
to he better and the more widely cultivated. The crop 
needs a fair amount of water, and i> seldom found outside 
the reach of well irrigation. It is common in all parts of 
the district. The ploughing* begin in July, and the seed 
is sown shortly after. The crop receives six or seven water- 
ings during the autumn and winter: it is manured if poss- 
ible, and sometimes weeded. The roots are not taken up at 
one time and stacked, but are pulled from time to time, 
from ihe end of November onward-, and given at once to 
the cattle. As a mle the tops and mots are given together, 
but sometimes the tops are cut and fed off separately, while 
the roots remain in the ground. The plants are never 
thinned or transplanted. The crop is sometimes grown along 
with other crops, such as methra, gram, satthri and u-s>in. 

The better class of turnips, whether kept for >eed or in- 
tended for consumption, are taken up about February, and 
the roots are subjected to tlie process of ‘dakk.’ There are 
two varieties of this process: the first, which has the best 
results, consists in taking out the root, ctitting off about one- 
third from the bottom and replacing it in new soil; the other, 
known as ‘ datriwala dakk,’ consists in taking out the root, 
making an incision with a sickle, and then replacing it in its 
old position. The latter, though giving inferior results. 
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renders the root more immune from ' tela/ and is ior this 
reason often adopted in preference to the other. The seed 
of turnips is sometimes, but not often, sold for oil or mixed 
with flour to make oil-cakes for cattle. 

Tiling and moth are not popular crops in this district, 
and mash is confined mainly to the upper part of the Chenab 
reverain tract. In this tract, too, the cultivation of rawan 
(vigna catiang) is not uncommon, especially as a catch crop 
after the rabi. Chillies (mirck) are very little grown, and 
hemp (bhang) is only grown in small patches near fakirs’ 
dwellings. Henna (mehndi) is grown in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mailsi, and is not much found elsewhere. 
Vegetables of all kinds are grown round Hu It ail city, and 
.'mall plots of vegetables are commonly found -vi wells, 
specially those with Araiti owners or tenants. Onions 
■vasal) are very commonly grown in such plots. In 
Fntehpur, in the Mailsi tahsil, the soil and conditions are 
especially suited to the cultivation of garlic (thorn), and con- 
siderable areas round the village site are there cultivated with 
this crop at high profits. A crop very commonly grown is 
ihe bat aun or egg plant, of which there are two kind' — the 
Lahoii, v. nidi is ready in April, and ihe desi, which A ready 
in .Tune. Dhania (coriander) with its white flower and 
He blue-flowered kasni (endive) are also fairly commonly 
seen on wells. Melon-fields (vari) are also common near 
Multan, and their cultivation gives rise to a curiou. pioterb 
on the various fortunes of mankind : ‘Vari vickh kharbuze 
rnlule, apo apni ja kai gore lcai sanvle. P abb vadda be 
parwa !’ (You may sow melons in a field, each in i,s proper 
j'k'i e ; '*>,..»> come up wliire, some red. God is niigiiie care- 

ie" ! ) 

Some of the diseases suffered by crops have been already 
noticed. but some of the more prevalent and general of the 
c:< i, diseases may be referred to here. Tela is : :i insect 
which chiefly attacks methra, turnips and tobacco, t nd many 
ether crops : it makes its appearance both when tlm crop is 
young and when it is nearly ripe. White ants (siwi) attack 
the voting crops or the roots of maturing crops in drv soils 
when there has been a lack of water: the injury tlmv cause 
is also spoken of as ‘rncla.' A common cure for this 
disease A to got hold of a Kirar. called Miila, and t<> hit him 
frequently until he leaves the field: he is afterwards sip- 
pen-ed with a tew vegetables. Various kinds of • worms ’ 
kira) attack iowar, indigo, gram and other crops. Th$ 
‘ worm ' that attacks indigo appears when t1ip crop is young 
and is green in colour. The boll worm is a source of much 
damage to cotton. Wheat is also subject to rust (ratti or 
kungi) if the spring is cloudy ; and smut (kani) is also com- 
mon in wheat and other grain crops. Hard frosts (pala) 
are injurious to gram, ussbn, tobacco and peas; and grant is 
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said also to be damaged by lightning. Field rats gnaw t : e CHAPTER H 
roots of ussun, wheat, etc., especially in sandy soils: crops . . 7T 
so damaged are said to suffer from ‘ toka ’ (from tukan, to 
eat or bite). Hailstorms are not very frequent, and the Diseases of crops, 
damage they cause is usually confined to a narrow zone; but 
within the belt affected the crops are sometimes entiit-ly 
destroyed. Locusts do great damage to almost all kinds of 
crops: the extent and character of the damage they do de- 
pends on the stage of growth in which the crops and the 
locusts, respectively, are. 

The Multan and Shujabad tali sf Is contain a number of Fruit garden*; 
fine gardens and the large profits they yield to their owners 
explain the large increase in the area under orchards. There 
are three methods of garden culture : the owner may elect 
to plant the garden himself and to water it by a special 
small well worked by a servant ; or he may plant the garden 
himself and pay the tenant of the neighbouring well a 
certain amount each year in money or fruit in return for 
the tenant’s supplying water; or he may give out the whole 
planting and construction to a tenant (then called a na-ib) 
in return for a share of the produce, generally a half. The 
most common fruits planted are mangoes and pomegranates, 
but apples, oranges, limes, vines, horse-radish, falsha and 
kachual trees are also common. The mango fruits after 
six or eight years, costs very little to keep up, and is said 
to last for fifty or one hundred years. The pomegranate 
fruits after four or five years, and lasts for fifteen to twenty- 
five years. The mango fruits in -Tune and duly; hut 
there are some special kinds, found mainly in the south of 
Shujabad, which fruit as late as August, and are known 
as bhadri. Promegranates fruit in February; and oranges 
in March. The Shahpasand and Sufeda mangoes of Multan 
and the Tori of Shujabad are well known: and in the early 
days of annexation while communication with Bombay ves 
still undeveloped, one of the luxuries of the hn<- weath, v 
among Europeans in Lahore used to consist of Multan 
mangoes. locally, a white pulp and a small stone are 
looked on as the points of a good mango. Good edible 
mangoes sell in the season for three or four rupees the ser 
and there is a large export in the Lahore and Karachi direc- 
tions. A preserve and a kind of vinegar are made from 
mangoes. Locally, a white pulp and a small stone are 
looked on as the points of a good mango. Good edible 
auction to ‘ bailihorx ’ : and there is a custom hr* which the 
owner after the auction is allowed within a certain time to 
sell . to a higher bidder on condition that he pavs to the 
original purchaser one-fourth of the difference in the bids. 

It is also customary for the owner to he allowed to take for 
his own use one ser of fruits for each rupee of the purchase. 

The purchaser in the case of mangoes pays half down and 
half in July or August; for pomegranates or oranges 
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. one-third is paid down in July, and one-third in December. 
In some cases, where the outturn is apt to vary, the purchase 
includes the fruit of two successive years. 

In an ordinary holding in this district the well cattle 
will be fed in April on peas or methra, and as the wheat is 
cut they get grazing in the stubble; in May and June they 
graze in the wheat stubble or get fed on china or pea-straw ; 
in July they get the early jowar, and wheat straw is also 
available: from August to December they get jowar or green 
gra'S or Mira '•talks; and when green food is not available, 
then wheat -straw or dried jowar is given to them. With 
Dei ember begins the turnip season, and as the turnips give 
out. green wheat is supplied as far as necessary, or the cattle 
receive pea- and methra until the wheat crop is cut in April. 
During a large pait of the year, therefore, the well cattle 
are stall fed ; and it is, as a rule, only when there is wheat 
stubble or peas or fresh grass on the ground that they get 
anything Tke sufficient grazing. In addition to fhe peas, 
wheat, chin ', jowar, and turnips above mentioned, there are 
several oil.- ; crops used wholly partly for fodder, such as 
r a wan, mash, massar, gram, .vmji, methra and sawank. 
Sometinn s (■-.ops. 'iich as jowar and turnips, shrivel up when 
young and become actually poisonous to cattle: this is called 
‘ pafha lagna.’ Cattle can graze freely among indigo 
plant', 'O long as they have not begun to seed, without 
injuring the crop. 

The date-tree (khajjf) is one of the most remarkable 
]. induct' of th" district. It is almost everywhere self-pro- 
duced, and it is exceedingly rare to see date-trees artificially 
cultivated. The only treatment of any kind which they 
receive i - a little lopping (changi) in the spring. They are 
to be found in almost all areas whore there is a laige amount 
cf nature! i.ioi'ture in the soil : they do uot grow in tracts 
subiect to flooding and in the higher tracts awaj from the 
river'. Theii chief habitats are the lower Ravi and the 
Chenah liverain near Multan; on the Sutlej they are 
eompaiatively rale, except in a cluster of villages near 
Fatrehpur and Kaliror. The date-trees are for the most part 
female unadn), hut a certain proportion are male Oiar) and 
a few neuier iklni'si). Tlie'e last hear only small shrivelled 
dates without stones (gitak). or with very small stones. 
The males and females are exceedingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish when i lie female is not in fruit: and though the 
zam in bars will detail to you many points of difference, their 
statement' generally fall through when applied in practice. 
Experienced men will often give absolutely different deci- 
sions as to the sex of a tree; and as the Government reve- 
nue is taken on the females only, the enumeration for 
Government purposes has to take place in the fruiting season 
(June to August). A date-palm begins to fruit in about 
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five years, but does not give a full produce for some ten CHAPTER II, A« 
years longer. How long a tree lasts altogether is not known . ~ 
to the people, but their existence certainly exceeds an 5 

ordinary human lifetime. The date-palm. 

A tree is sometimes charred by lighting a fire again -t 
it with the object of increasing its production. The spatbes 
(sipi) of the palm begin to issue in February from the 
terminal cluster of leaves. As the spathe opens, clusters 
of tendrils (known as ghosha) emerge covered with little 
white waxy balls (bura), which are the dower buds. In 
Apiril the fruit is the size of a pea. and is spoken of as gan- 
dora. In .Tune and -July the fruit has attained its full 
size and is called doka, and the unripe dates, which ai'e to 
he ripened by being salted are then gathered. Dates which 
fall from the tree are called 1 phus.’ In July and August 
the fruit ripens, and is then called pind. The ordinary 
practice is for the owner to sell his produce in advance to 
an outsider, who is known as the bail-liar, and after the sale 
the expenses connected with the date harvest fall on the 
haikhar. 

It is difficult to say what the average produce ot a full- 
grown tree may be, but 20 sers may be taken as a fair 
average ; the price varies according to the quality and 
demand from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7 per maund for dry dates. The 
outturn is injuriously affected by severe rains; and there is 
a green caterpillar, similar to that which attacks giain. from 
which date-trees sometimes suffer severely. The produce 
is eaten in four ways: — (i) As salted dates (luni pind); 
these are picked when unripe, and are rubbed with salt and 
kept for a day m a closed jar. They get- good prices, as 

they are available early in the season. i/>) \s nicked 

' van f]e +hat is to say. fresh ttaza) as taken from the 

tree. ( m ) Dried (shangist). In this case the better 
class of dates are exposed to the sun for a few davs, after 

7- \ y teep "° ocl for soule f ' ,IW or four "months 

(tv) Lhirvm-pind or split dates. Inferior dates am split 
open, and _ the stone is taken out and the date- dried. The 
le. use fruit fgadr) at the end of the season is given to cattle- 
it is boiled m water and then fried in a little oil - or else 
it is given as it stands. Fruit that remains ui.iipe to the 
end is called ‘kokan ’ and dates which are pressed toother 

thirds oTt? aie " POk ,7 -° f i aS ‘ pmn -’ 1>ate ' ^se about two- 
thirds of their weight m dryage; and drv dates „«n t he 

season for some Rs. 2 to R>. 2-8-0 ner munu.l ti „ t 

date markets are Tulamba, Multan. Shujabdd .Talalpur and 

msule and outside the district, and there is aho a certain 
amount of export to Lahore and Amritsar. The dates are 
of innumerable varieties (nalli, garma, richh. mocffial 
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chawara, etc., etc.), and in some places the produce of each 
clump has a special name and fame of its own. The uses 
of a date-tree are by no means confined to the food obtain- 
able from it. The leaf stalk (chari) is in had years cut up 
and given to the cattle with the wheat straw as fodder. The 
chan's are also used for making light fence-., frames, etc., 
etc., and the fibre from them is employed in making lopes. 
The piim,e (blrutro or phara) are used for mats, baskets, 
fans and ropes. The network fibre which is found at the 
base of each petiole is called kabal ; and this forms a good 
light firewood. The fruit stalk, with the fruit on it. is 
called gosh a : after the fruit i- off b i- called buhare, and i= 
often used as a broom. The stem of the tre« i-. called 
‘ mundh.’ and it is used for rafters and. when, hollowed out, 
for cat tle-i roughs or for aouedr.rt- on vtll- and jlmler-. 
Tlic wood, however, is soft and does not last long. A 
cluster of stent-- springing from one smol is called ‘Mndda’ 
or fin ‘Kahi'ruTihO hliopn.’ Where date-, are valuable, each 
clump. and in some < ases each individual Ire?, ha- it- name 
hv which ii i- known in the neighbourhood. Tim cluster 
of h aves at the top of the palm is called gacha. and in the 
h n n,t of it is the terminal cabbage head called gari. which 
is edible. The date-stone is called gitak or gakkar. 

For the di-trim a- a whole, the area under the plough 
increased by 431.000 acre- approximately , on 45 per cent, tic- 
tween the 3rd and 4th Settlements; hut of this large rise, 
270,000 acres approximately of new cultivation rre attribut- 
able to the opening of the Lower Bari Doab Canal. In the 
five tahsfls unaffected by this canal, the increase was 224,000 
acres approximately, or 23 per emit., particular causes being 
the exten-ions 0 f the Sidhnai and Durana Laugana Canals : 
and the general causes being the improvement in irrigation 
on the inundation canals and the sinking of many new wells. 

As already noted, the colonists on the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal have not been slow to adopt the selected seed and new 
appliances advocated by the Agiiculunal Department which 
has devoted particular attention to the needs and opportuni- 
ties nf a new colony. 1 n ■ funnel. s have not only Lad the 
benefit of expert advice and ,-c: nrtiiic demo i-imtior,-. but 
they have been able to learn much from the practical results 
attained by large farms run on up-to-date lines. Among 
these special mention may he made of the large farm held 
by the British Cotton Growing Association at Khanewal. 
wheue Mr. Roberts, the Manager, and a former Director of 
Agii-ulime in the Punjab, is doing mo-t valuable work in 
demonstrating to fanners the great practical advantages of 
scientific tniming on business principles. Generally it mav 
he .-aid that the standard of .agriculture in the Khanewal 
tahsfl is high and that the cultivators are ready to adopt 
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new methods so soon as they are convinced of tlieir financial 
soundness. 
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Tlie results obtained in tke colony bare not been with- Chai) e3 ^ ^ 
out effect in tlie rest of tbe district, where a demand is cu itur.il system, 
arising for pui'e seed ami improved implements, although as 
yet tills demand is < onfioed to a lew men ot enterprise, who 
take a personal inteie-i in the management of their elates 
and are not afraid to spend money on experiments. Such 
men are found in every tahsi'l and their presence is a most 
favourable omen for the rapid development of the district 
when the Agricultural Department is able to extend its acti- 
vities on a large scale outside the colony. There is, in fact, 
very great scope for experiment and demonstration, for the 
system of combined ''■aiutl and well irrigation, found on tbe 
inundation canals, whiL furnishing problems of its own, al~o 
provides very great opportunities for profitable research. 

Thai the Multani cultivator i- conservative may be accepted 
as a truism; but the large amount of capital that has been 
expended within the past twenty years on tbe sinking of new 
wells, tbe making of embankments and the clearance of irri- 
gation channels affords conclusive proof that owners of' land, 
both large and small, are prepared to invest money if there 
is a reasonable prospect of a fair return. 


Statistics will be found in Table 20 of Volume B relat- f/) The working of 
ing to advances and outstandings under tbe Land Improve- Land Improvement 
ment and Agriculturist Loans Act. An examination of tlie and Agriculturist 
figures shows, as one would expect, that the advances made Loan3Act " 
under the latter Act vary greatly from year to year; but it 
also shows similar variations under the former Act and these 
are not capable of explanation by seasonal variations. The 
truth is that neither Government nor the zamindar has used 
tbe Land Improvement Act to the best advantage. In a 
district where the scope for new wells is very large and where, 
m fact, a large number have been sunk during recent years, 
advances for this purpose should have been made on a large 
scale. But, if we except the years during which money was 
freely lent and taken for the development of the Sidhnai 
areas, we find that actual allotments have been very irregular 
and that the outstanding- are considerably less than they 
were twenty years ago. There are several reasons for this ; 
but tbe chief are tbe unpopularity of Government advances 
and the failure of local officers to popularise them. Most 
owners prefer to borrow at higher rates of interest from 
money-lenders than from Government. They complain that 
there is much delay and not a little corruption in obtaining a 
Government loan ; that the system of recovery is too rigid 
and that while the village ‘ sahukar ’ suspends collection in 
bad years, the tah.-fl authorities not infrequently insist on 
realization even if this involves the attachment and sale of 
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agricultural stock. There is some truth in these complaints, 
hut it is also true that only too many owners are ready to 
resort to the means of credit which cause them least trouble, 
even though the ultimate cost may he heavy. xks a result, 
although the Land Improvement Act has been of value to 
the development of the district, it has not been utilised as it 
should have been. 


llelief under the Agriculturist Loans Act has been ireely 
given and taken. A failure of the canals is necessarily ac- 
companied by scarcity ol fodder, and if the failure extends 
into a -ei ond year, there is sure to he grave loss amongst 
plough and well cattle. In the wor-t years the poorer culti- 
vators will require advances for seed also. Liberal and local 
distribution of loans can then do much to effect a lapid re- 
covery; and experience has shown that the return to more 
or less normal conditions is not long delayed. 


Co-operative So- Multan was the second, if not the first, district in the 

province in which Co-operative Societies were started. In 
1904, owing to the efforts of' Mr. (now Sir Edward) Maolagaiv, 
Settlement Officer, f'onr societies were started at Thathi 
Glial wan, -Talalpur Pirwala, Dunya pur and Makhdumpur 
Paharan. In 1911. a new society was formed at Lasuri by 
reducing The area of Thathi Ghahvan, hut no further progress 
was made until 191(1, by which time there were 472 members 
using Ps. 11,728 working capital. In 1917 five more societies 
wore organised, and the number slowly rose to 42 in 1919. 
In 1920, a separate Inspector was appointed to the district 
and the number of societies rose within a year to 123. At 
the end of July 1924, there were 186 Credit Societies, 4 for 
Silt Clearance, 2 Landholding, 2 Cattle Purchase, 1 Adult 
School. 1 Consolidation of Holdings, and 2 Secondary 
Financing Institutions, or 198 in all. 


Of the original societies, Dunyapur and Makhdumpur 
had to be closed owing to unsatisfactory working. .Talalpur 
Pirwala suffered when it lost its President, Sultan Ahmed 
Shah, lmt it is still carrying on work. Thathi Ghalwan still 
retain- its old President, Syed Mahmud Shah, and is doing 
well. It has 84 members, and R ? . 5,000 capital. It ad- 
vance- loans without interest and levies a fins on defaulters. 
The -ociefy formerly included Lasuri in its area, hut this 
has now become the headquarters of a senarate societv and 
of a Credit Pnion founded in 1918 through the exertions 
ot the veteran Sved Phallu Shah. 


n The Credit Societies are mostly found in Khanewal and 
Shujabad tabs, Is; the number of members in 1924 was 
over 4,000. the working capital was Rs. 3,35,000, of which 
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the greater portion was advanced by the Central Bank. 
Multan. The general illiteracy is an obstacle to successful 
working, and there is much scope for improvement. About 
three lakhs of rupees are on loan with members. 

These Credit Societies are financed by the Central Co- 
operative Bank, Multan, and the Lasuri Credit Union ; but 
these find it difficult to raise deposits locally and are them- 
selves largely dependent upon loans from other Central Banks 
in the Punjab. Their constitution is of the Punjab model 
type. The Central Bank has both individuals and soeierit-- 
as members, while the Union has only societies. They lend 
only to societies which hold shares. 

The Silt Clearance Societie-. axe organisation' of irri- 
gators designed to secure the clearance of silt in a systematic 
manner. They aie managed by Committees which aie autho- 
rised to carry out any work which has been allotted to a mem- 
ber but not completed by him, and to recover the cost fiotn 
him. They have met with encouraging success in the early 
clearance of the channels and in a corresponding increase o: 
the area irrigated. 

The Landholding Societies are composed of cultivators 
from Hoshiarpur and Lahore districts, who have been given 
*35i squares of inferior- land for cultivation, with a promise 
of occupancy rights. The idea is to imitate the Italian ex- 
periment of co-operative effort which has proved so success- 
ful. It is too early to pronounce any verdict upon their 
working. 


The societies of the district are under the supervision of 
‘a Government paid Inspector, with his headquarters at 
Multan ; they are audited hv five Sub-Inspectors, towards 
whose pay the societies contribute annually TA per cent, of 
their net profits. Three Honorary Sub-Inspectors assist in 
propaganda and supervision; and the Assistant Registrar. 
Montgomeiy, is at present in charge of the movement. 

.In the Khanewal tahsil sales between private persons 
are infrequent, while the cultivated area under mortgage v e . 
presents a very small fraction of the total cultivation.^ For 
the rest of the district the following extract from the Final 
Settlement Report of last Settlement shows how the position 
of owners of land has steadily improved : — 


Inr./ifw ° a ? Se °l anx T iety at settlement was the extent to vi ici- 
iand was yeing transferred by agriculturists to monev-lenders bo-h 
permanently by way of sale and temporarily by wav' of mortyan-i 
^ i J " aS effec : tlvel .v arrested bv the Alienation of Land Act 
Tn tL t M 15 measure became law a marked improvement lias occurred 

of cultivated a i»nd hed +i al V h * "T" statis , tics elating to alienations 
land, tiie figures being taken from tlie A 
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Muhaa ... 
Skujabasl 
Loihran ... 
Kaiurwala 
Ma.hl 


| ^ALES. 

; 

Mortgages. 


C ultivated 

area mort - 

Cultira'^a 

area mart 

Percentage 

gaged at 3 rd 

g 7f/ed at 4 th 

of cultivat- 

Settlement. 

Settlement. 

ed area 





-civ since 





3rd Settle- 


Peueut- 


Percent- 

ment. 

In acres. 

age of 

Ill acrio. 

age of 



whole. 


whole. 

12 

it, 0 ! I 

17 

26.4 S 


12 

21,232 

13 

17,944 

1 

12 

30 SS2 

16 

22 459 

13 

10 

19,541 

9-5 

20)320 

s-3 

s 

27,»73 

14 

2i,5m 



“ The proportion of the total cultivated area sold is not very heavy 
in any tahsil and the sales have been mostly either between Hindus or 
between agriculturists. In every tahsil, the percentage of the culti- 
vated area under mortgage has fallen, and in four of the tahsfls there 
has been a decrease, substantial in some cases, of the actual area 
mortgaged. At the same time the nature of the mortgage debt has 
changed. Much of it now relates to transfers for fixed periods, ut the 
termination of which redemption will be automatic, while the oppres- 
sive term of lekha-mukhi mortgage is now found in a much smaller 
area than at settlement. In several tahsils, there has been a contrac- 
tion of the mortgage debt despite the increase in the value of land, 
which, as the following table shows, has been general: — 




Per acre 

cn/rlv VT13P. 

Tahsil. 

Years. 
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price. 

Mortage 
.’a hu*. . 
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( 
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S5 
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( 

1S93-94 — 1597-9S 
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78 
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1913-14-1917-18 
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oi lull -grown animals in several 
:r? item the table. In tlie district 
r.; furred owing to tbe import 
ittle into the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony, but in 
5 of tbe di-trim tbe fodder -or .city ot 1918-19 and sub- 


“ The statistics of alienations taken 
evidence of real development.” 

The figures for agimultural stock will be found in Table 
22 of Volume B. For purposes of comparison it has to be (g) Agricultural 
remembered that at tbe tnumei alien c.i 1919-20 a method of ' tock - 
classification was adopted which had the effect of bringing 
many more animals into tbe class of young stock, so that tbe 
decrease in tbe number 
tahsils is le«s than nppt 
as a whole, a large inti ease ha 
of c 
part 

ipqr.i r;t epidemics of cattle disease were responsible for wide- 
spread rncitality. The district is rich in cattle, though, 
many are of inferior -took; and the large increase in the 
number ■..£ milch animal-', especially 1 off aloes, is evidence 
of agricultural piospeiitv. Except in the Klianewal talisil, 
the liumVr of imported animal- is a small proportion ox the 
whole. During- went year- there has been a large rise in 
+ he value of all kinds oi a gri cultural stock and their produce 
and the profits ?;e large; but tenants have been tbe chief 
gainers. The -ptead of cultivaricm has resulted in less im- 
port ■- nr e ’dug -,+Tr'hp 1 +c fiord; s ot -impp and goats, while 
the decline in camels !-• a n-' T ur->1 cou-equence of the coloni- 
sation of large areas of Gcvetnment waste. 

In the older tab-il- of the district the same cattle are 
used for the plough and icr the well ; and in either case the 
turning is always from right to left, and the inner bullock 
must in either case be the stronger. At the well it is said 
that three-fifths of the whole strain falls on the inner bullock, 
md two-fifths on +!m outer. There is a great deal of breed- 
ing done If ally, but many of the better class of cattle come 
fiom outride the district. There are, generally speaking, 
tour local breeds recognized. uf the Bhagnari. a tall, 

very expeii-ive annual, usually found in the higher lands of 
the filin; dead end Multan talisils; (if) the Massuwah (from 
Dera fifhazi "Khmri, a small -t 1 ,-,ng breed: t Hi) the Dajal. 
which are looked on as slightly inferior to the Massuwah; 

•mil. dYWhe locally bred cattle (tal de), which are mostly of 
■'ll mfern;’ description. Tbe Bhagnari cattle have generally 
to be raid for in cash; rim ether classes of foreign cattle are 
bought on a year’s credit. Tbe dealers come round in tbe 
witurpn or sirring ; afw -.dirge to; auavu o.P aotj; isnoq n 
year, and return at the wpiraiion of that period to demand 
its price. The class of f ttle found in tbe lower lands near 
the river, .r., where the well water is near the surface and 
+he mingle scarce, — is poor in quality and size: they are for 
the mo- 1 part locally bred tal deV Their size is from 10 to 
12 harms, and they cost Us. 15 to Us. 40 a piece. In the 
higher lands, where the wells require stronger cattle and the 

n2 


i’ows anil b ’.Slock- 
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A. grazing is r. ore a':r.i.dar.t. the animals are almost always 
imported and are ot a much finer class, being large, white, 
heavy animals with -ho>t horns. About GO per cent, of them 
are castrated, and their price runs from Es. 50 to Es. 170 each. 
A bullock is geneially purchased for use about his fourth 
year, and he will usually continue capable of work until his 
eighth or tenth year. The bullock at various ages is spoken 
ol by the following names : — While suckling it is called gaba 
or vachha ; from suckling to puberty, vahar : and when full 
grown, dand. While ir ha-, milk-teeth it is called khira ; 
when two teeth, dunda : when four, chauga ; and when sis, 
chigga. The age i- told fas the above expressions indicate' 
by the teeth : and theie is a proverb, which says : ‘ Jinlinn 
da jam salif, un de dand leva dekbnen, ’ which means that 
there is no object in looking at the teeth when you have 
known the animal from birth. Another saying illustrates 
the familiar mains on which the people live with their cattle ; 

‘ Ghar jam te biihe dhuurur ’ (It was horn in the house, and 
yet the owner puts thorn- at the door to keep it out 1) The 
loss of its hump by the ox in davs of scarcity is alluded to 
in the following saying; ‘ Burre tun buna hurra: na dand 
di kuhard, ua jowon da tuna ’ (Great are the evils of famine; 
the bullock loses its hump, and the young man the project- 
ing end of his pagrih 


Cows a’-e k p r e vvlieie tor breeding purpose-, and the 
owners drink’ ilv lurteimilk fchhil' and. eat the gbi obtained 
fmn them. Tn tii- neighbrr.’hood or Multan city there is 
n const an i and good «!em»» •: for the milk fklnV) for sale, but 
elsewhere the milk i- seldom -obi. The ordinary peasant's 
cow give- romp .ivit-vely l'“le t ilk. and the best milkers are 
the cows kept by f-uu,'- and Alrr- in the cantonments and 
their immediate -■?; Irby. 

Female buffVloe- (man jit- aiv very commonly kept bv 
tlie people owing to tlm large amorib of milk which they 
give and their number ha- largely increased during recent 
years. The mill: and girl ore both considered inferior in 
quality to the produce of the cow: but on the riverside the 
people profe-s n parbality for tlm milk of the buffalo. Male 
buffaloes c-anlr are comparativelv few : and though they 
are occasionally com Med and used or the plough or on the 
well, their extra strength i-- ref sufficient m'make up for the 
extra expense of their keen r.s compared with oxen, and they 
are of no use for work wh m the weather gets hot The 
peonle sfiH to a large extent- — though not so much as for- 
J nP i; 1 T“ mak<? 0 b'Vetice of killing the male offspring of 
buffaloes as soon as bom: whence the saving; ‘Walt majlrin 
de dtl. jo nntr k ok. awn, to kith duhawan ’ /Bravo for the 
snmt of ihe she-hnffnloes ; thev have their s 0n s slain befo-e 
tnen- eyes and ye* gitv mbk to the sjavor-k. The price 0 f 'a 
nuttalo ranges heSveen TG 70 and Es. 140 
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Tlie diseases from which, cattle and buffaloes chiefly CHAPTER II, A. 
suffer are four in number, rinderpest (mat-rant, mata, . ‘ r 

mata rani), foot and mouth disease (mahara or munh-khur), 8 c 
gloss anthrax (ghut or galghotu), and a form of sudden (//) Agricultural 
death called sang. Of these, foot and mouth disease is per- stock 
haps the most common, especially in the early summer, but Diseaseg 0 f ca ttle 
it is not generally fatal; while tinderpest is both very pre- and buffaloes, 
valent and very fatal. 


Camels are especially common in ihe Mailri and Kabir- camels, 
wala tahslls, where their e is most jungle for grazing. The 
camels are of two kinds — one kept mainly for riding, and 
the other mainly for pack transport. The riding camels are 
mostly front Bahawalpur and Bikanir, but there is also said 
to be a good Itreed in Slmjabad. The pack camels are mostly 
bred locally. The riding camel is +be better bred animal, 
but he is an exotic, and is more liable to ailments than the 
pack camel. Camels are very seldom castrated, and the ser- 
vices of the stallions are usually provided gratis by their 
owners. The best pack camels ai’e those of the "Kabirwala 
and Mailsi tahsils. those in the south of the district being 
rather poor in size and quality. In the two northern tahsils 
there are several large ownei s of camels among the Langrials, 

Hirajs and other tribes; but elsewhere •they are mostly in 
the bands of small owners. A zamindar of any position 
generally keeps a camel to ride upon ; hul the bulk of the 
pack camels are not kept by zamtndars, but by Biluchis and 
other miscellaneous tribes whose hereditary occupation is 
camel breeding, and who are known collectively as Dakhnas. 

Pack camels sell for any price between Rs. 80 and Rs. 250, 
the average being about Rs. 150. 

The female camels (dachi) are not u-ually laden, being 
kept entirely for breeding and for milk : they and the young 
camels are driven from place to place by the Dakhnas, 

Biluchis and others through the wastes of the district. 

The camel until he is one year old is called toda; from 
then till two years, mazat ; from two to three years, trihan; 
and from three to four years, chhatr. A camel under three 
or four years old is also called lihak. At four years old 
camels lose their milk-teeth and the permanent teeth come; 
so after this age they are named according to the number of 
their teeth, viz., doak, ehauga, chhiga and nesh, according as 
they have two, four, six or eight teeth. A camel becomes call- 
able of bearing loads when be has four teeth, that is to say. 
when lie is about six years old. The camel eats almost any- 
thing, hut is chiefly grazed on kikar branches, on the camel- 
thorn shrub, on jal and karil trees, and on lani or khar. TKe 
proverb says : ‘ TTtli j e kanken ohlioriye. watt jawahan kha ; 
kutta rai^ bathaiye, chakki cliattan ja. ’ (Though you leave 
a camel in the wheat, he will still eat camel thorns. If you 
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put u dog on the tkioue. lie will still run and lick the mill- 
stone.) So. too, the tact tkat tke camel grazes on the jai 
is generally evident to tke nostril', anl tke local equivalent 
lor 4 plain as a pikestaff ' b 4 utk de munk vichhon jai di 
ko ’ (tke smell of tke jal from tke mouth of tke camel). Tke 
camel is so eonspi-uou' an object in tke life of tke people 
tkat saving’s connected witk it ate very common. Suck aie 
4 Utli da naz Kajdwa truite ’ (If tke camel i> pleased with 
yott and begins to frisk, crash go tke kajawas); or ‘ Iltkin 
pkar na awe. te borin latm mitre ’ (H-> cannot stand up 

against tke ran. el- so ke kick' tke camel’s loads' or ‘ IJtk 
di lakai chaikai liar do la’nat’ (Mounting a camel or dis- 
mounting. one is a- damnable as tbe other). 

Tiie camel is 4i -rn usually oiv-e in tke year, and from 
its hair (millass; rope- (nmhar; and coarse sacks (boris) are 
made: tke Ivv.r is seldom 'cid. but if sold r would seem to 
fetch about 0 'em to tke mpee: and a camel piovides on at. 
average abou 1 a «ei cf bail in tke yeai. From tke camel’s 
hide are made tke kurpjs or large jars whiTi are used for 
carrying glr. Th- milk of the camel cannot be made into 
butter, and it i- mostly drunk by tke bieedem, and camel- 
herds themselves : wjrli persons not accustomed to it. it act- 
as a violent pit: entire. 

Sheep am found 11 over the distiict, and are owned by 
tke landowners tliemselve' or by tire tenants and tke village 
menials. They are generally grazed along witk tke goats. 
No special breeds a:e -ail to be si own and r.o particular care 
seem to be laker, a bom the brawling : but a distinction is 
made between tke he:nle-.s I'ehonii and the horned Ginslf, 
varieties of sheep. Tim rub lamb- aie generally killed and 
eaten a day ci two after birth, and those tkat are left are 
never castrated. 8k rep are shorn twice a year, at the be- 
ginning ami tke end of the hot weather, and each sheep 
gives about three-eighths of a ser of wool each time it i- 
skeiied. Tke wool -ells generally for about R-. 27 a mattnd, 
and there is considerable demand for R in Multan for ex- 
jioii. Full growi sheep are very seldom killed foi meat, 
except for European consumption. An ordinarv wether 
(ghattn) in tlm district sells for about Rs. 6; a ewe (bbed - ' 
for n little more ; and limbs (1-la. leli for muck less. 
Sheep, besides suffering from rinderpest- ami foot and mouth 
disease are especially- liable to pleuro-pi.eumonia (pheprii 
and to violent diarrhoea (ri!:h:>. 

The goat t sr ? v,-'.--, n more valuable animal than 

a sheep. It ;s c.nlv skci:. rr < - a ye-- r. and it- hair t jatfl, of 
which about ih? ee-eighth' of a ser is obramed at each skeai- 
ing, sells at B-. 10 to Rs. 12 per maund. Tke ske-goat pro- 
vides milk to the peasants and is in milk for five or six months 
at least in each year. Goats, too, are commonly killed, b’y 
tkose who cun afford it. foi human food, and goat’s flesh m 
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preferred, as a rule to mutton. Goat’s liair makes excellent 
ropes and is used for liorses’ nose-bags. A good milking 
she-goat sometimes sells for as much as it-. 15, but an orui- 
naxy goat will fetch, on an average about Its. 6 to Its. 8. 
Twc breeds are recognized, viz., tbe desi or common goat, 
and tbe barpari. Tbe latter is reddish in colour, very light- 
'y built and provided with good horns. Goats of this breed 
are said to be obtained originally by putting a chinkara to 
a sbe-goat. Tbe goat is a voracious feeder, and is especially 
destructive to young trees. In the early spring it gets fod- 
der, and when disparaging a ‘Jack-in-office, ’ tbe people say: 

‘ Dbai dihare Cbetr de, kudde bakarwar ' (The goutheui leap.- 
in bis pride for two and a half days in Cbetr 1 ). The goat is 
subject to much tbe same diseases as sheep. 

Tbe most common contagious diseases among cattle are 
foot and mouth disease, rinderpest and haemorrhagic septi- 
caemia. Tbe two latter are controlled by the inoculation of 
cattle with protective sera, and. thanks to tbe activities of 
tbe Civil Veterinary Department, tbe prejudices of cattle 
owner- against this form of prevention have largely dis- 
af ; 'eared. a. he Department now regularly receives appli- 
cations from zemindars for tbe vaccination of their cattle 
previous +o tbe rainy season when outbreaks of lifemorrhagic 
septicaemia generally occur. The veterinary work of the 
district is under the control of the Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, South Punjab, whose headquarters- 
are at Ferozepore. There are sis veterinary hospitals, one 
at each tahsfl headquarters, each in charge of a qualified 
Veterinary Assistant. In addition to their hospital duties 
Veterinary Assistants tour in the villages for the treatment 
and prevention of contagious diseases and for the supply of 
medicines for sick animals which cannot he conveniently 
biought to the nearest hospital. While much remains to 
b< done to place remedial and preventive facilities at the 
disposal of cattle owners, marked progress has taken place 
during recent years and scientific methods are growing in 
popularity among the people. The Civil Veterinary De- 
partment is also doing much to encourage cattle breeding 
by tbe supply of good bulls and the castration of poor ones, 
by tbe dissemination of sound ideas and bv practical assist- 
ance and advice on the occasion of cattle fairs. 

A District Stock-breeding Association has been formed 
for the purpose of improving the breeds of all binds of do- 
mesticated animals. There are a District Committee with 
tile Deputy ^Commissioner as President, Talisil Committees 
with the Tahsildar as President of each and Zail Sub- 
Committees appointed by the Tahsildar. The fee for menu 
ber^Ii ip is He. 1 per annum. The money is collected in the 
zails, banked at the tahsfls and managed by tbe Tabsll Com- 
mittees. It is used to provide prizes and fodder at cattle 
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fairs and hulls and stallions in the villages. Vine horse 
and cattle fairs have been established, six of which occur m 
March and April, and three in the autumn. The District 
Board arranges these fairs and takes 2 per cent, on all sales of 
animals at the fairs. The Stock-breeding Association works 
hand in hand with the District Board and the latter has dis- 
continued the purchase of Hissar hulls in order to devote its 
funds to aiding the horse and cattle fairs, giving premiums 
for the best animals of whatever stock, and paying the salar- 
ies of two touring Veterinary Assistants whose work is to cas- 
trate all the unfit male cattle and horses. A considerable 
number of animals have been treated this way and interest in 
the work has grown. The movement is however still in its 
infancy. 

In anticipation of an increased demand for stud hulls in 
tlie different districts of the Province Government has leased 
lands for cattle-breeding farms to a number of grantees. 
Tlie breeding operations on these grantee farms, of which 
there are two in this district located at Jehangirahad and 
-Telianian, are under the control of the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment. At Jehangirahad farm, the area of which is over 
4.000 acres, a herd of the Montgomery breed is main- 
tained comprising 8 bulls and 500 cows. The area of the 
•Tehaninn farm is 3,800 acres on which a Montgomery herd 
of 3 bulls and 125 cows is maintained. Surplus male and 
female young stock bred on these farms are distributed at 
concession rates to approved cattle breeders in the districts. 

A description of various systems of cultivation has been 
given in an earlier portion of this chapter. The main sources 
of iirigation are from canals alone, from canals and wells 
combined and from wells alone. 

In the Khanewal tahstl, wells are found only in the 
strip of land bordering the Ravi which does not receive canal 
irrigation and even there many of them are falling into dis- 
use. In the other tahstls they are an essential part of the 
agricultural system and it is to the large increase from 
18,343 to 26,576 wells between the third and fourth settle- 
ments that a considerable part of the great improvement i* 1 
rural conditions must be ascribed. 

The only form of well found in this district is that 
known as the ‘Persian wheel’ well. It is generally made cf 
masonry hut occasionally in the river lands (more especially 
on the Chenab) the masonry extends only as far as the water 
level, and in such cases the well is known as a ‘ Kliarora 
Xochha wells, made entirely without masonry, are very un- 
ommon. 

The value of a well depends on the quality of the water, 
on its depth from the surface and on the continuity of the 
.-.upply. Wells are occasionally found in which the water 
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is brackish, (khara) and unfit for drinking. A marked line 
of suet wells extends, more or less continuously, from Dun- 
yapur in tte centre of tte district to Jalalpur Pirwala in 
tte south-west. "When a brackish well is fully aided by 
canal water, the brackishness has no serious effect on the 
crops, but if the crops depend on such a well alone without 
further help, they are apt to suffer considerably. 

The depth of the well depends mainly on its distance 
Ai-e-'i-e de t ,th from the river; and as the 
of irate i- . whole of the dist rict is 

1 •’ within reasonable dis- 

■21 tance of the river, we do 

not find any wells of ex- 
■" 37 traordinarv depth, al- 

though those in the centre of the bar tract are deep enough 
and in the Rawa Circle of the Mailsi tahsil are as deep as 52 
feet. The average figures for the district are shown in the 
margin. 

The third requisite in a well is the constancy of the 
supply afforded by tbe subsoil water. Tliere is everywhere 
a stratum of water-giving sand, which is known as thesachh, 
and which it is the object of the well-sinker to reach. As 
he goes down below the surface, the first water he meets is 
a trickling and dirty moisture, which is known ns *nmnn, 
and which is of a fluctuating character. The real perman- 
ent supply (or ‘ shauh pani ’ as it is called) is found in the 
fsachh only, and the diver knows bv examining the soil 
which he brings out whether he has" reached the desired 
stratum or not. 

The agriculturist about to build a well first chooses a 
suitable spot,. if possible a little above the level of the area 
he wishes to irrigate. He then traces the circle of the well, 
and he sets the labourers to work, under the supervision of 
the village carpenter, to dig the cylinder or ‘ hhnr ’ down to 
the water level. The wooden base of the brick-work (known 
as tahranp) is then hoisted in with the aid of a large crowd 
of neighbours and fixed in its place at the bottom. On +his 
the brick-work is carefully built up, the bricks being joined 
with mud (gain) instead of mortar, and the masonry cylin- 
der is completed to the level of the ground or to a height 

On ITl l f0 - Ur , feet aW the level oi ground. 

On to this cylinder is then attached an apparatus known as 
the not which consists of transverse sticks and thick ropes 
of twisted sar grass (called ‘ wat 0 arranged so as to hold 

vii J nken 11 V rnnl the Tel1 nnd tn act as a heavv 

weight to depress the masonry cylinder. The driver or tobi 

SaT aerations ; working with a huge mattock 
attached to a rope which he from time to time fixes 

'a- 111 tlIrn ^thdrawn and hauled 
the top of the well. The diver’s work is exceedingly hard 
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owing to the physical strength required and the cold damp- 
ness of the air he has to live in, but he is fed on the best 
during his term of labour. As he works, the cylinder slow- 
ly subsides until it reaches the true water stratum, which 
is generally some 10 to 15 feet below the place where it 
first touched the water. The pal is then removed, and 
the nal or cylinder is completed by the addition of the 
gadohnr or upper portion an,d the gal. which is the por- 
tion projecting above the ground. 


I he well cylinder, if carefully constructed and made 
with good bricks, lasts for an unlimited length of time: and 
dais or old disused wells of previous centuries are often 
dug out again and made fit for use at small expense. A 
good well will ne^d cleaning out once in every five year- or 
so: a had one oft-uier. This is done bv attaching a lope 
arc! mattock to revolving arrangement in the form of a 
capstan (known a- a dol or ura), by which the extraneous 
-ili at the bottom of the well is graduallv cleared out. A 
well, however, i- subject to various forms of' disrepair and 
weakness, and when suffering from these is spoken of as 
being ill /bitnar'. If the original sinking was not carried 
to the right point, the well soon begins to run short of 
■water f chora ho vendab If the bricks at the side of the 
cylinder begin to give way; the well’s * waist ’ is said to 
break kamr tiu f vendt) : or if a large bole is formed in the 
cylinder, an outlet is said to be formed rinori nakal pai) : 
in -in h co-es the damage is known as bhattha (bhattha 
] > >* 1 ttaf). To avert disaster from such accidents, it is usual 
to insert a wooden cylinder fitting closely inside the circle 
of the well, and some six to ten feet in height; if laid below 
the tilwaug to prevent the intrusion of sand, the frame- 
work I- known as a ‘lotln' : if laid above the tilwang to 
support the sides of the masonry- cylinder, it is known as 
a * /h da. Such a framework may keep a well going for t°n 
or twelve years longer; but to use a well repaired is piover- 
binllv looked on a= the equivalent of wearing old clothes that 
have been stitched together. 


The wood-work of the well (chob chakkal) is construct- 
ed m rim s. im ^way as in the rest of the Punjab, though the 
nomenclature in some respects varies. The chief parts of 
the framework ore the horizontal wheel (chakkal) the ver- 
tical pole on which it revolves (hurjal). the horizontal 
beams below and above tho-e tbhurnf and kanjan), the pillars 
on which rim upper beam rests (munnan), the seat on which 
the driver -its 'gadhri, the shaft connecting the two wheels 
flath'., the verbal wheel fchakli), the vertical apparatus 
for di awing up the water (Pair), the ropes (mahl), the s t 7 Vks 
connecting /he roves (Verkin), the earthen pots (lote), the 
wooden proiecfirr f n keep the ropes in its place (sutarlnr) ; the 
cog <1 h aka', the splash-board to prevent earth from falling 
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into the well (cliaman), the small conduit into which the 
pots pour the water (parchha), the longer conduit which 
takes the water further into the cistern (nisar), the log on 
which this conduit rests (jhal) and the cistern into which it 
pours the water (khada). 

The area irrigated by a well varies a good deal, not only 
according to the state of the well cylinder, but also accord- 
ing to the amount of aid received from canals or sailab, 
and according to the degree to which the soil retains mois- 
ture. The average areas matured in a year from a well in 
each circle in the district are as recorded below: — 


Per well in 

i 

Hitliar. 

Ctar. 

Haw a,. 

1 

Sidlmai. 

A a res mat ure. 1 ... 20 1 2*1 

! 

IS 

! 21 


The rate at which well irrigation can be carried on of 
course varies immensely, but a normal rate of irrigation 
would seem to be a little over one-fourth of an acre of 
ploughed land in twenty-four hours, the well being worked 
hard all the time. Wheat irrigated during winter by an 
ordinary well probably receives water at the rate of some 
three or four days to the acre. 

The Government canals ol the district are — 

(i) The old inundation canals. 

(ii) The Hajiwah Canal. 

(iii) The Sidlmai Canal. 

(ir) The Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

(;’) The obi I .nnnlation Canals. 

For the history of the inundation canals and their con- 
dition at different times the reader is referred to — 

(a) A report prepared by Mr. Morris, Settlement 
Officei . in 1S9-3 ; 

{b) Appendix I of the Completion Report (1895) of 
the Multan CanaL : 

(c) Appendix B of the 1884 Edition of this Gazetteer, 

and 

(d) Chapter V, Section C', of the 1902 Edition. 

All the inundation canals are, comparatively speaking, 

of recent formation, the most ancient of them not having 
been dug much moie than 200 years ago. They would ap- 
pear to owe their existence to the drying up of the Beas 
and to the change m the course of the river Ravi which 
lendered it incumbent on the inhabitants to devise some 
other mode of providing water for their lands. 
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gation — 
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CHAPTER D, A. The management aiul control of the canals is entirely 
; ~ in the hands of Government, and all the main canals owe 

gnc ture. their origin to the direct or indirect support of the Govern- 
;4) System of irri- ment in power for the time being; some having been dug by 
the former rulers of the country', and others by powerful 
zammdars or associated village communities aided by Gov- 
ernment. The majority of the Chenab canals were made 
by the Pathans when holding the position of rulers in 
Multan and Shuiabad ; whilst those on the Sutlej were 
chiefly duo- hy rim T):i udnntras, a powerful tribe, who oil 
the extinction of the Moghal power completed the conquest 
of this part of the country, and continued in possession 
until its acquisition by Eanjit Singh. One of the largest, 
however, of the Sutlej canals — the Diwanwah of tahsfl 
Mails i- — was excavated by Diwan Sawan Mai, who also en- 
larged and improved several others, and showed great liber- 
ality in making grants for the re-excavation and improve- 
ment of the canals in general. 


Sixty years ago there were thirty-four canals of which 
twenty issued from the Sutlei and fourteen from the Che- 
nab: but this number had fallen to nine only in 1900 and 
a further reduction to seven had been effected before the 
4th Settlement hy the linking up of different canals. The 
advantages thus gained and the general character of the 
different canals at the 4th Settlement are brieflv described 
in the following account: — 


i’l.e Matital. 


The Duraua 
Langana and Wali 
Mohammad. 


The Ch rvah Si/ifrm of Catwl*. 

The Matitnl which takes out a few miles below the 
junction of the Kavi and Chenab is the least satisfactory of 
the Chenab canals of the district. Its head has been 'fre- 
quently changed and. although the one now in use is fair- 
ly satisfactory, there is, of course, no certainty that it will 
not be cut away. Of late years, in comparison with other 
Chenab canals, Matital has opened from two or three days 
to two or three weeks later and has closed some six to four- 
teen days earlier. About the loth of May is the normal 
time of opening, hut during the past three years it has been 
well behind this date ; it rarely runs later than the 20th of 
September and frequently closes earlier. Cotton is an un- 
certain crop which has usually to be matured with the aid of 
well water, and canal sowings of wheat are subject to large 
variations from year to year. The chief nahri crops in the 
kharff are jowar and til, while in the rabi as much wheat 
as possible is sown with canal water and matured by the wells. 

The Durana Langana canal and the Wali Mohammad 
canal with its branches have a common head They 
separate at the Bo<an Peculator about 14 miles distant and 
flow m a south-westeily direction through the Multan tahsfl 
giving irrigation in each of the five assessment circles and 
continuing beyond the Shujabad boundary in which tahsfl a 
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few villages only obtain water. They irrigate on both sides, CHAPTER II, A. 
hut the Government distributaries take off from the western . T 

bank. The Wali Mohammad irrigates much the same vil- s ncu “re- 
lages as at the third Settlement, but in 1903 the Durana O System of Irn- 
Langana was extended to the extreme south ol the tahstl ; 
new distributaries were made and the area commanded by J he , Durana 
it was largely increased. litigation from it is fairly satis- jioimmmad ' " 
factory, bitt is not so good a* on the Wali Mohammad. 

The third Chenab canal is the Sekundarabad with its Si-kauJarabad. 
head ten miles below that of the Wali Mohammad. It flows 
south-west through the Multan Hitkar irrigating on both 
sides, but mainly on the west: near Sher Shah it sends off 
the Gajjuhatta canal from which the Upper and Lower Bakli- 
tuwah and the Panjani branches take off lower down. The 
Gajjuhatta and its main branch, the Panjani. had fro merly 
separate hea,ds, but these were amalgamated with the Se- 
kundarabad soon after the third Settlement and the upper 
branches of the latter were deepened and widened in order 
to provide for the combined supply necessary. At limes 
of full supply the main canal and its branches run simul- 
taneously, but at the beginning and end of the season, and 
in poor years at other times also, they run by rotation. Irri- 
gators complain that they have suffered in consequence 
hut .their complaints will not bear investigation. Both the 
Gajjuhatta and Panjani formerly took off much lower down 
the river and one necessary result of the amalgamation he* 
been to give better command. At the same time, the re- 
gulator below Sher Shah allows the best use being made of 
what water is available. Instead of a low supply in three 
separate canals, a good supply is given in turn to each of 
the branches and the greater efficiency of the supply while 
it lasts _ more than compensates for its shorter duration. 

The linking up of the various system^ has been aocomnani- 
ed by the gradual introduction of pakka outlets and of re- 
gular distribution by means of chakbandi, which though 
not complete is. much more extensive than 20 years ago. 

At the same time, Government minors and distributaries 
have replaced zamtndari channels. As on the Sutlej canals, 
a. necessary incident of these changes has been the reduc- 
tion of the excessive supplies formerly taken bv the big men 
and riipre.is no doubt that, when chakbandi was first adopt- 
"'dim* iv, cr-,io T-JPages were drastic. Where the 

C ihe i 1 ”™ u5 a of e tr SSi r- * h f* -? nprallv ^ een re ™ed, but 
rather fhoi rt cban ^ ^s been to benefit the small 

ri. tnan the large owner who has had to economise in 

of tlm^huiTba^t l^T li 16 ^ tar ’ ®awa an <t Hithar Chenab 
r the k_ hum bad tahsil there are some verv powerful Hindu 

^ a t. complaints 15 ^ 1 most co^ 

■ _ -n.. I he other side of the question is rarelv advanced but 
occasionally small owners who have to Sgltl from the 
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CHAPTER II, A same channel as their more powerful neighbours will give 
a graphic account of what happens when distribution is not 
gnculture- controlled. In the Multan tahsi'l, there are no Govern- 
,h~\ System of Irri- ment minors on the Sekundarabad, nor are these necessary 
cation — as the Tillages commanded generally lie close to the canal ; 

in the Shujabad tahsi'l, the distributaries and minors are 
fairly numerous, but are not so extensive as on the Sutlej 
canals in this and the Lodliran tahsil. There are still some 
private channels, hut they do not compare in length and depth 
with those of the Mailsi tahsil. 

The Sekundarabad is at present (1920) the best of the 
Che nah canals. It has an excellent head ; it generally opens 
a few days earlier and closes a few days later than the Wall 
Mohammad, and the villages on it are, with few exceptions, 
well commanded. The soil in the majority of them is good 
anil many of those situated in the Hithar also benefit from 
their proximity to the river. 

The fourth Chenab canal is the Bilochanwah which 
serve- some twenty villages towards the -outh of the Hitliar 
Chenab in Shujabad. It open- late and elo-e- early and 
little khaii f crops are grown < n it. The lain i- generally 


B-lccvanwah. 


good and the village 
average. 


on it. though not first Has- 


me 


above 


Effect of the Triple fho Triple Canal Project by drawing off supplies of 
Canal Project. water higher up the river ha- had an advei-e effect on the 
canal- above de-ei ibed, though inxoimatiuii is not available 
Horn which the extent of the brum done -an be accurately 
measured. A comparison of the dates ot opening and closure 
would seem to show that the canals open rather later, but, 
on tlie other hand, clo^e a few days later than in tlie year? 
preceding the triple project. The value of the river as a 
source of supply is less than it was, but the loss on this 
account lias been, partly mode good by the more efficient 
utilization of available supplies. The deterioration is most 
serious in bad years, when late openings substantially ie- 
duce the areas under indigo and cotton, and early closures 
affect the yield of cotton and rice and curtail the'mbi sow- 
ings. 

The Sutlej System of Canals. 

a , The Mails, Canal-. In 190?, several inundation canals were linked ur> so as 
to torrn the Mailsi canal, the various branches of which 
hove now a common head. The regulator and escape are 

3t - T r. ;U ,"' 01 . aml tor some fourteen miles below 
this there i« little irrigation on either side. At Karampur, 
the I)i wan wall takes oft, striking north-west and irrigating 
a large portion of the Ftar and a few villages in the Hawa 
Other branches on the right bank in this talisil are the 
•Tamwah Khurd. the .Tamwah Kalan and the Chattarwal, 
n the left bank, there are Government minors only in 
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tiie south.-we.st corner oi tlie labril, hut ironi Xarampur on- CHAPTER It A. 

wards are direct outlets through which water reaches the “ T 

fields via zamindari channels. The linking up oi the vari- 

ous independent units has enabled the litigation llepart- (,*) System of Irri- 

nient to control supply down the branches, and to the con- gation — 

sequent curtailment of wastage must mainly be attributed The 

the extension of the irrigated area that has occuired. The eanab. 

villages that have gained most are these on the south of 

the main canal, in many of which the inigattd area has 

doubled or trebled since the third Settlement. The estates 


lying below the middle of the branches have also benefited, 
but not quite to the same extent. The advantage to the 
tail villages is more doubtful, and on the Diwanwah — which 
was the main canal — it is probable that 'tune »-tate< h; ve 
'tittered. ( )n the whole, unification has confened in.meii-e 
benefit to the fahril. The full advantage has net, how- 
ever, been reaped owing to inadequate control over ; n- 
teir.al distribution. There is no proper -eastern «>; ouilet', 
no regular ehakbandi as the term is understood or_ the 
■ridhnai and perennial canals, and no effective means ot ad- 
justing the supply to local requirements. Except ir. the 
south-west corner of the tahstl, there are no Government 
minors. Owners of land have to bring the water from the 
canal branch along private kassis and from them to the fields 
along small water-channels or paggus. Co-operative owner- 
ship and clearance of kassis within a single estate is xairly 
common, ancl in some cases several adjacent villages have 
provided jointly for their requirements. But the "ordinary 
system is for each village, aud often for each large owner in 
a village, to have a separate kassi, so that the extraordinary 
spectacle is seen of three or four channels running parallel 
to each other and separated by a few yards only. The«e 
channels, are often of considerable length — a lead of S or 10 
nines being by no means uncommon — and their banks are of 
great height, the silt clearance of each year being thrown on 
them without any attempt to economise future labour by a 
little levelling. Quite apart from the rise in the cost of 
labour, the continual tendency is, therefore, for the silt clear- 
ances to become more expensive. For these the owner is 
responsible, the tenant’s liability being confined to the very 
ordinary clearance of the paggus or field channels. 


1 From the attached statement it will be seen that the 
miration of supplies from the Mailsi canal fluctuates from 
year to year, hut that of late years the variations from the 
normal have been relatively small. The total number of 
days during which water is available in the year is onlv one 
factor which affects the harvest. The dates at which the water 
eminences and ceases to run are better guides to the nature of 
the canal year, and if these be taken as a criterion, it will be 
seen that no two years are alike. Comparing the year 190.9-04 
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to 1909-10 with tlie last eight years a distinct tendency is 
apparent for die canal to open later and to close later: — 


W System ot Irri- 
gation — 

(tC Tee Mailei CanaU. 

1 ear. 

Ilste of opening. 


1901-04 ... ' 7 tL May 1903 

1904- ;, 5 .. 15th April 1904 

1905- 06 .. j 19lh April 1905 
1900-07 ... | lith April 1900 
1907-1 S ... ■ 24th Apr 1 1907 
190-09 .. ! 22nJ April 19C-< 
lPl'9-iO.., : 2”t.. April 1909 
IPli -ll ... 27th May 1910 

1911- 12 ... j 30th April 1911 

1912- 13 .. 1st April 1912 

1913- 14 ... 17’h May 1913 
1014-15 loth April 1914 
1915-0: .. : 13tb May 1915 
lhlG-17 ... 1 it" Jui.c 1916 
1917-iS ... 29: b April 1917 
191S-19 ... 9th June 1918 


Mailsi Canal. 


Pate of closure. 

No. of days 
canal was rau- 
uing during ye :r. 

1 

. j 4th November 1903 ... 

1 l w 2 

| 3rd December 1904 ... 

283 

Gtb December If 05 ... 

( , 

232 

3rd November 19CG 

200 

; 26th October 1007 ... 

i 183 

j 14th November 190S 

207 

' 4th Oct ber 1900 

I 

361 

J 23rd October 1910 ... 

15o 

J 6.b December 1911 ... I 

2-1 

otli January 1912 

280 

4tl Dei ember 1913 

2U2 

20th November 1914.,, 

217 

4th December 1 15 ... 

296 

20th Decemoev 1916 ... 

20o 

131 h Noveuibtr 1917 ... 

199 

3rd December 1918 

178 


(d) The Mohammad- 
w a!i Sards jwah 


These two canals wh ich were formerly separate have 
now a common head at Kassn Jiya and flow in one channel 
tor about S miles, then branching- at Sliahpur and taking 
a north- we -terly direction in almost parallel lines. They 
irrigate mainly in the Lodhran tahsil. but g-ive water to a 
few villages of Shujabad. They have been considerably im- 
proved of late years and are now efficient. 


The Bauiuabvah. This canal takes oft from the Kotia creek which 20 years 

TiOihriu. ago was in the main stream of the river. A change in the 

course of the latter so adversely affected the supply that 
about 1910 a feeder channel was dug connecting with the 
iSardarwah. At the beginning and end of the season the 
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canal lias the benefit of surplus water from tbe Sardarwah, CHAPTER Il» A. 
but, although this has done much to remedy the evils re- 
sulting from a defective head, the canal remained for some 
years the least satisfactory of the Sutlej sy-teru. A recent f * j System cf Irriga- 
change in the river has, however, much improved matters. t‘ on - 


Agriculture. 


The essential difference between perennial and inun- differences 

dation canals is the dependence of the latter on the natural between inundation 
water level in the river being higher than ihe bed level of ancl v« rcriUial caDals * 
the canal head. The uncertainty which this dependence 
involves is a factor of great importance in the system of 
cultivation which, as already explained, ha- to be adjusted 
from year to year in accordance with the supply of the 
rivers. The limited and varying period during which the 
canals flow makes an auxiliary form of irrigation practi- 
cally essential so that the success of tbe inundation canals 
is inseparably associated with the number and efficiency of 
the wells sunk in the canal areas. 


The equitable distribution of water is complicated by 
several factors. The constant variation in supplies, the in- 
completeness of the system of rdjbahas and minors, the 
number of direct outlets, the liability of deterioration to, 
or even complete failure of the head owing to silt deposits 
or a sudden change in the course of the river — all militate 
against efficient distribution, and, although much has been 
done during the past twenty-five years to remove remediable 
defects, the elements of insecurity are still great. Again, 
there is necessarily much waste of water. The long zamin- 
dari channels, found in their worst form in the Mailsi tahstl, 
are most uneconomic, while the lack of certainty regarding 
the duration of supplies often results in the cultivator fail- 
ing to use the water to the best advantage. In any case, 
in view of the early closure of tbe canals, be has to use 
more water per acre for rabi sowings than on the perennial 
canals. 


Under native rule and for many years of British ad- Occupier** rut**, 
ministration a source of still greater economic waste was 
the system of chher or statutory labour by which silt clear- 
ances were done. For a description of this system refer- 
ence may he made to Chapter V of the last edition of this 
Gazetteer. It was abolished at the Third Regular Settlement 
and the reform then effected was justly described by Mr. 

Maclagan as the most important economic change which th® 
district had undergone during the previous thirty years. 

The substitution of occupiers’ rates for compulsorv labor 
was very unpopular when first made ; but no one would now 
revert to the old methods. In fact, with the demand for 
tenants in tbe canal colonies, cultivators on the inundation 
■ canals would not be obtainable if they had to carry out 
the whole of the silt clearances. The occupiers’ rates 
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CHAPTER II. A. introduced at the Third Settlement were not heavy and the en 
— — hancement (25 per cent.) taken at the Fourth Settlement was 

Agriculture. intentionally kept low 'O that the tenant problem mi ght 

(h) 8\ ‘item of hri- not be aggravated and as little disturbance as possible occur 

nation — in rents. The sanctioned schedule of rates is as follows: — 

Occupiers’ rates j 

E ATE PER ACRF. 

Class. Crop. 


i 

I | Rico. u a >''leOf, pep; . r, and jUgur- 
[ cane. 

II | Cotton, til 

III ] Other kliartf ctom 

IV Rabi crop s 


I.S, A. p 

3 0 o 

•_> », p. 

i I - 0 

1 2 0 


Rs A. P. 

2 4 0 

J 11 0 
I 5 0 
0 13 T 


It applies to the Cheuab and Sutlej systems. 

(ii) The Hajiicah (Janal. 

The Hajiwah canal owes its origin to the enterprise of 
a Khakwani Fathan, Ghulam Mustafa Khan, who was one 
of Sawan Mai’s kardars, and afterwards tahstldar of Mailsi. 
In the Kegular Settlement he held the contract for the reve- 
nue on the ' bar ’ lands in the east of the tahsil, and, with 
the sanction of Government, built the Hajiwah canal to 
irrigate a portion of those lands. At the Second Settlement, 
his son, Ghulam Kadir Khau, received from Government in 
proprietary right a tract of 60,000 acres irrigated by tbe 
canal, and the giant was formally confirmed by a deed exe- 
cuted in 1886. 

In 1888 Ghulam Kadir Khan died, leaving four sons 
and unfortunate family disputes were followed by serious 
mismanagement of tbe canal. In December 1888 it was 
placed by the civil court in charge of tbe Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and shortly afterwards tbe Government took over 
tbe canal on tbe authority of a clause in the deed of 1886. 
Between 1890 and 1892 it was administered as a provincial 
work, but in 1892 it was transferred to the Imperial Head, 
and -ince that date the accounts of the Hajiwah canal have 
been amalgamated with those of flip other Sutlej inunda- 
tion canal- of the district. The Government administra- 
tion of the < nnal was contested by the three vonnger sons 
of Ghulam Kadir Khan and the suit was finally decided 
by tbe Privy Council in 1901. The bed of the canal was 
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declared to be the property of the four sons of Ghularn Kadir CHAPTER II, A 
Khan, but in other respects the Government was left un- - — ~ 

fettered in its action. The canal is still under the manage- Agriculture, 

ment of Government, but the owners enjoy certain privi- ( j,) Systrm of Im- 
leges of which the most important is the limitation of water nation — 
rates to the cost of clearance and management. The latest ( ( , rate _ 

orders of Government are summarised below: — < mi piers 

I ■ — On all irrigation, within the original grant of land 
made in the year 1880 to the late Ghularn Kadir Khan, of 
lands, the proprietary right in which is, or may hereafter 
become vested— 

(a) in the sons or the lineal descendant-; of the said 

Ghularn Kadir Khan, or 

(b) in Mian Muhammad Khan or Hafiz Muhammad 

Afzal Khan, the nephews of the said Ghularn 

Kadir Khan or their lineal descendants, 
the rate per acre actually matured whether in the khari'f of 
rabi shall he limited to the following rates, namely: — 

Ite. A. P. 

Flow ... ... .. 0 12 0 tier ami. 

Lift ... ... 0 .9 0 


II. — On all lands other than those mentioned in Rale I 
above, the following water charges will he levied : — 






Rate pbk acbe. 

Clas~. 

Cr^p. 



Flow. 

Lift. 





Rs. A. p. 

Ks A. P. 

I 

Riot*, garden, pepper and 
cane. 

sugar- 1 


3 1 / G \ 

2 l 0 

i 

11 

Cotton and til 



2 4 V 

1 11 0 

III 

Other khdtrtf crops 


1 

i 

1 12 W 

1 5 'J 

IV 

| Uabi oops 

- 

1 

1 

1 2 0 

0 13 0 

III. 

. — With effect from 

kharif 

1919 a 

quinquennial 


settlement of accounts will be made with the Khans so as 
to adjust any difference between (a) the proportional cost 
of clearance and management debitable to the Khans’ own 
lands, and (6) the total amount of the water rates recovered 
from them. The relations of the Khans will pay the same 
water rates as the Khans, hut they will not be entitled to 
any refund of the excess of the proceeds of the water rate* 

o2 
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CHAPTER II, A- over the cost of clearance and management nor will the 
Khans in the future he entitled to such excess, so far as 


Agricoltore. 


the lands of their relations are concerned. 


Ration— ° f IrT *" I V -- — In calculating the cost of clearance and manage- 

ment for the purposes of (a) above some addition should he 
Occupieru* ratts. made to represent the proportionate share of overhead 
••barges. The Khans will at the end of the first five years 
be entitled to any excess there may he in (b) over (a) dur- 
ing the quinquennium and the rate for the following quin- 
quennium should he fixed so as to make (a) and (b) as nearly 
as possible equivalent. 

(iii) The Sidhnai Canal. 


The histoiy of this canal is given in full in the Com- 
pletion Report (1894) prepared by Mr. T. Higham, from 
which it appears that the first proposal for a canal from 
the Sidhnai reach of the river Ravi was made by Lieutenant 
(afterwards Colonel) J. Anderson, R.E., Superintendent, 
Inundation Canals. The proposal was to re-open as ‘ a 
navigable canal of irrigation ’ a channel known as the old 
Ravi extending from the town of Sarai Sidhu to Multan, 
to be supplied by means of a dam across the Ravi at the up- 
stream end of the straight and permanent reach known 
as the ‘ Sidhnai ’ which extends for 7 miles below Tu- 
lamba. The Bari Doab canal was at that time designed to 
terminate at or near Tulamba, and it was supposed that the 
tract intervening between the terminus and Multan might 
eventually be irrigated by means of some such canal as had 
been proposed by Lieutenant Anderson. The question was 
first regularly investigated in the course of the surveys of 
the Lower Bari Doab undertaken in 1870 — 75, in the last 
of which years two alternate estimates were submitted by 
Mr. E. C. Palmer for a permanent and for an inundation 
canal from the Sidhnai reach which amounted to 
Rs. 16,68,317 and Rs. 5,85,289, respectively, exclusive of in- 
direct charges. The project, however, remained in abeyance 
owing to the increased expenditure on other large schemes 
then in progress, and to the doubts that were entertained 
as to the reliability of the data on which these estimates were 
based. 


In 1882 the Government of India invited the Punjab 
Government to submit proposals for new Irrigation Works 
to be constructed out of loan funds, and the scheme for the 
Sidhnai canal was then reconsidered, with the result that 
a General Estimate, amounting to Rs. 7,74,480, was for- 
warded to the Government of India in 1883, to which sanc- 
tion was accorded in 1884. The work for the most part 
was earned out by Mr. Mac Lean, Executive Engineer, and 
by his assistant Mr. Johnston. Work was started in De- 
cember 1883, and the canal was opened for irrigation on 
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the 27th May 1886, in the kharif of which year 5,976 CHAPTER O, A. 


acres were matured, which were followed by 20,479 in the 


Agriculture. 


succeeding rabi making a total area of 26,455 acres of crops 
brought to maturity in the first year after opening. The (*) System of Irri- 
canal as originally designed was practically completed in 8 atl0n — ■ 
the following year, when the irrigated area rose to 75,284 
acres, although in the estimate of 1883 the maximum area 
anticipated after the irrigation had been fully developed 
was 48,000 acres only. 

The success of the canal was thus immediate and com- Subsidiary Canals, 
plete, but during the course of its construction it was 
found necessary to propose a slight extension of the 
scope of project. As early as 1884 the zamindars of the 
villages situated on the right and left banks of the Ravi 
below the site of the weir, then under construction, took 
alarm, and submitted petitions regarding the probable effect 
of the new channel on their existing irrigation from the 
river, which was effected from open cuts in the banks. The 
question was promptly investigated and it was found that 
these cuts were placed at such a high level that they were 
only effective when the river was in high flood, at which 
times they would be practically unaffected by the canal works. 

It appeared probable, however, that there might be some 
decrease in the area below the weir, which had previously 
been covered by high floods, and that the prosperity of the 
villages concerned would be affected by the emigration of 
the cultivators to the more favoured tracts commanded by 
the new canal : and as it was undesirable that these villages, 
which were not at their best in a very flourishing condition, 
should be reduced to greater straits by the opening of the 
Sidhnai canal, it was proposed to provide irrigation for such 
of their lands as could be commanded by two subsidiary 
canals taking out from the right and left banks above the 
weir. It was, at the same time, pointed out that a third 
canal might be usefully taken out from the left bank of 
the river about 34 miles above the weir which would com- 
mand a small tract that could not be reached from the 
Sidhnai canal. Estimates were accordingly prepared for — 

1st, the Kuranga canal, to take out from the right 
flank of the Sidhnai weir; 

2nd, the Eazal Shah canal, to take out from the left 
flank of the weir, and between it and the head 
of the Sidhnai canal; 

3rd, the Abdul Hakim canal, to take out from the left 
bank of the river, about 34 miles above the weir. 

. , Kuranga and Fazal Shah canals were opened for 
irrigation in the months of June and July 1890, respectively. 
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and the Abdul Hakim in the kharif of the following year. 
Since then several small extensions of the canal and its 
distributaries have been made. 

The headworks of the canal consists of a weir built 
right across the channel of the river and at right angles to its 
axis, the distance between the right and left flank walls being 
737-5 feet, and the actual width of the Sidhnai reach at this 
point being about 800 feet. The crest of the weir is at the 
general level of the river bed, or R. L. 453-5, the level of the 
floor of the canal regulator immediately above it being 1 foot 
higher, or R. L. 454-5. The weir is divided into 32 bays of 
20 feet each by piers 7-5 feet in height and 3 feet in width. 
The tops of these piers are connected at their upstream end3 
by timber beams 18 inches in width and 12 inches deep, and 
the vents thus formed are closed by wooden needles placed 
nearly vertically, so that their lower ends abut against the 
crest of the weir, while they are supported at the upper ends 
by the beams over the pier s . 

The Sidhnai differs from the inundation canals of the 
Chenab and Sutlej in that it possesses a weir, and it differs 
from the perennial canals because its supply is more liable 
to fail at critical seasons of the year. The strict rule govern- 
ing the distribution of water is that the main canal has 
the prior claim the surplus being first divided between the 
Kuranga and Fazal Shah and the balance going to the Abdul 
Hakim. In practice, the rule is not rigorously enforced, 
but even so, the subsidiaries often fare badly compared with 
the Sidhnai proper and, on the average, the duration of 
their supplies is from 88 to 97 days less than on the main 
canal. 

The nature of the supply varies much from year to 
year, but it may be said generally that there is adequate 
water for the kharif, and, except in very bad years, for rabi 
sowings; in three years out of five, the supply extends to a 
further watering in the rabi; in one year out of five it 
continues throughout the cold weather; and in another year 
the canal opens sufficiently early to help the maturing of the 
rabi crops. The conditions, though markedly superior to 
those on the inundation canals, are still uncertain, since 
the supply is apt to fail when most needed. The conse- 
quences of failure are, however, less serious than formerly, 
owing to the large increase in the number of wells. The 
canal irrigates the greater portion of Kabirwala and a con- 
siderable portion of Multan, and in both tahsils the area 
served by it compares favourably in every way with the area 
dependent on the inundation canals. This superiority is due 
mainly to better supply, but also, in part, to better control 
and distribution, which approximate closely to conditions 
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on the perennial canals. There is as yet no good, reason CHAPTER U, A. 
to suppose that the Lower Bari Doab canal has adversely ; r 

affected the Sidlmai. The present working arrangement is gnc ture ‘ 
that the latter canal should receive 3,400 cusecs subject to ( h ) System of Im- 
a minimum of 700 cusecs being available below Balloki. Ration - 
This allowance was fixed after iull consideration of the re- 
quirements of the canal, and it is probable that it will 
suffice for present needs, although it leaves little, if any, 
surplus for further extension of the irrigated area. 


The greater portion of the area commanded was, prior Colonisation, 
to the construction of the canal, Government waste, which 
in the absence of water could not be profitably brought 
under cultivation, and from which only an insignificant 
revenue was realized in the form of grazing dues. While 
the canal officers were engaged in providing water for this 
considerable area, the duty of introducing- colonists into 
the waste lands and making suitable arrangements for the 
new settlements devolved on the civil officers. A similar 
duty was simultaneously imposed on them in connection 
with the new Sohag-Para canal, which was also under con- 
struction at the same time; but the settlement of both these 
comparatively small tracts was but a prelude to the colo- 
nisation, on a far larger scale, of the vast area of the Crown 
waste which was afterwards to be undertaken on the Chenab 
canal. The great importance of these pioneer experiments 
was from the first fully realized by the late Colonel Wace, 
who, as Financial Commissioner, took a deep personal in- 
terest in the scheme, the general principles and main de- 
tails of which were formulated by him on so sound a basis 
that as regards the Sidhnai canal, success had been assured 
even before his death in 1889. The colonisation of the waste 
lands covered by the original scheme was carried out from 
first to last by Major Hutchinson. Deputy Commissioner 
of Multan. The lands were, for the most part, given out 
in 90-acre plots, and of the new lessees about half came 
from districts other than Multan. The immigrants includ- 
ed Kambohs and Arain Jats from Chunian, Bliadechas from 
Amritsar, Rajputs from Jullundur, etc., and the colonisa- 
tion of this canal is noteworthy as the first successful in- 
stance in the history of the province of the transfer of con- 
siderable bodies of agriculturists from the Central Punjab 
to other and less thickly populated tracts. The terms on 
which the lessees on this canal have at various times ob- 
tained their grants are described in Chapter I. Section 2, 

Mol. T, of the Colony Manual. 

Owing to the relatively small cost of construction and Financial re*n]t«. 
the very short lead through which the supply has to be 
carried before irrigation commences, the canal has always 
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given a very high financial return, the figures for the last 
few years Being as follows: — 


1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


40 05 net return in capital cost. 


17-65 

4-68 

44-54 


yy yf 

yy yy 

y y yy 


yy yy 

yy yt 

yy yy 


The year 1922-23 was the first in which the last revision of 
the assessment was operative. 

The canal has not wanted its sacred Bard, as the follow- 
ing verses from a poem by one Wazrra, Machhi, of Zorkot, 
will show : — 


The canal sung in reuse. 


Wah nalir ajubi ai 
P/iiif piwan sab Khudai 
Ah Lit Sahib ki Akhhari ... 
Nawra nahr di karo tiyari 
Nahln to mardi hai khalkat siri 
Minhan kiti he hewafai 
Wah nahr ajubi ai 
Raj Khawin sab Khudai ... 
Charh Janson .Sahib jo av a 
.T is no nahr kun kbataya 
Kul mihntian rajj khaya 
Zalin mardan tokri ohai ... 
Wah nahr ajubi ii 
Pani piwan sab Khudai ... 
Pani Kukarhatta nun aya 
.lithe Sahib bangla pawaya 
Zilladar maktn hanava 
Kanungoan kitab khindhai 
Wah nahr ajubi ai 
Rajj khawin sab Khudai ... 


Wah, the Wonderful canal has come. 

All (rod’s people will receive water. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s order came. 
Build a new canal. 

Else all the folk will die. 

The rains have played us false. 

Wah. the wonderful canal has come. 
All God’s people will eat their full. 
Johnston Sahib came. 

Who had the canal dug. 

All the workers ate their full. 

Women and men lifted baskets. 

Wah. the wonderful canal has come. 
All God’s people will receive water. 
The water came to Kukarhatta. 

Where the Sahib built a bungalow. 
Zilladars constructed houses. 
Kanungos opened their books. 

Wah. the wonderful canal has come. 
All God’.- people will eat their full. 


Considerations of space prevent the quotation of the 
wBole poem, which paints in a most vivid manner the im- 
pression made by the canal on the people, and their joys and 
troubles during the early days of the new irrigation. 

The only private canal properly so-called in the district 
is the Ghulamwah in the Mailsi tahsil, which was excavated 
from time to time between the First and Second Regular 
Settlements by Ghulam Muhammad, Daulatana of Luddan, 
whose lineal descendants are the owners of the canal. The 
greater part of the land irrigatejd is owned by the owners of 
the canal, and on this the rents taken vary according as the 
tenant does or does not give ‘ chher’. Other landowners 
who use water pay a canal charge of 10 annas per acre 
matured for flow irrigation and 8 annas per acre for lift irriga- 
tion. In addition, they are liable for chher at the rate of 
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one man for 96 days for each, area of 30 acres irrigated, the CHAP TER fl, *. 
acreage of one year determining the ‘ chher ’ demand for Agricnltw*. 
the next year. If * chher ’ is not given, a charge of 8 annas 
per day is imposed. The fluctuating revenue rate on lands ^L 0 S ^ em Irri ' 

irrigated hy the Ghulamwah is 11 annas per acre matured, 10n 
representing a concession of 8 annas in comparison with the Private canals, 
revenue rate for lands irrigated from Government canals. 

In addition, the owners pay a royalty of Us. 750 per annum 
for the use of the river water. 

It mav he useful to note some of the local terms used Canal terminology, 
in connection with the canal arrangements. Land which is 
easily commanded is spoken of as * lahu ’, and land hard to 
command as ‘otar’ ; these terms are applied also to the water 
in either case as well as to the land. An aqueduct is called 
a ‘ sandla ’ and an escape * tal. ’ a dam or regulator on a' 
canal or large water-course is called * thokar. ’ a temporary 
dam on a small water-course is a ‘chhap’ and a dam of earth- 
work at the end of a water-course is a ‘sukband’. A large 
branch of a canal is known as ‘lar’, a smaller branch as kassi 
or ‘wahi’ and the small water-courses as ‘paggu’. The head 
of a canal or water-course is ‘mundh’ and the tail ‘pandk 
English terms, such as ‘minor’, ‘regulator’, ‘escape’, ‘berm’, 

‘syphon’, etc., are also not uncommonlv used by the zemin- 
dars. 


(iv) The Loicpr Ban Dnah Canal. 

The headworks of the canal are situated at Balloki in 
the Lahore district. The canal draws its supplies partly 
from tke Ravi and partly from the Chenab, the surplus 
waters. of the latter being discharged bv the Upper Chenab 
Canal into the Ravi just above the Balloki Weir. The area 
served lies between the Ravi and the old bed of the Beas 
and consists of a narrow strip 150 miles in length and from 
15 to 20 miles in breadth, situated in the Okara and Mont- 
gomerv tahsils of the Montgomery District and the Khanewa! 
tahsil of Multan. So far as the latter tahsil is concerned, 
the greater part of the area now irrigated was typical hio-h 
bar countrv with very, little, if any, cultivation. ‘but with' a 
fair growth of wan, jhand and karil shrubs. Tmmediatelv 
south of the. Ravi, however, there is a belt of low-lying land 
formerly irrigated from wells and river cuts, part of which' 
now receives water from the canal. 

The length of the main canal is 134 miles, and there 
are 36 major and minor distributaries with a total length 
of over 1,000 miles. Construction began in 1906 and irriga- 
tion in kharif 1913, the area of Crown waste which will even- 
tually be irrigated being estimated at 1.450.000 acres. For the 
colony as a whole, about 60 per cent, of the Crown area has 
been or will be alloted to peasant colonists and the indigenous 
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population, and 8 per cent, has been acquired by auction 
purchasers. The remaining one-third is devoted to special 
objects which include grants to landed gentry and on 
service conditions, and for irrigated plantations, horse-runs 
and cattle farms. The colony is thus lacking to some extent 
in homogeneity and the absent landlord is the cause of much 
inconvenience to the administration and a source of economic 
weakness. On the other hand, the resident colonists include 
many sturdy peasant cultivators of the best type to be found 
in the Punjab and the example of industry and enterprise 
set by them ds having a beneficial effect on the indigenous 
population. The advent of the canal has, moreover, res- 
tored to affluence several of the leading families of the dis- 
tinct, who were fortunate enough to own land on it or to 
whom Government has made generous grants. 


(a) Rent'. — 
C a.>h rents. 


Batai rent* 


SECTION 15.— Rems. Wvges And Prices. 

In the five tahsils outside the new colony 71 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is tilled by tenants-at-will, but on 3-9 per 
cent, only of the area are cash rents paid. The only tract 
where such rents are common is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Multan city, where they average the very high value 
of Its. IG pei- acre matured. In other parts of the district 
proper they are not sufficiently common for any safe conclu- 
sions to be drawn from tbem regarding tbe rental value of 
land ; but, so far as a comparison is possible, the detailed 
statistics collected at settlement show that cash rents have 
responded to the large rise in the value of agricultural pro- 
duce and that they indicate a very substantial increase in 
the profits of owners of land. They fail as an accurate guide 
to such profits in general, because they are usually taken on 
good lands and tbe tenants are often Hindu lessees who, by 
the exercise of every caTef'ul supervision over their sub-ten- 
ants, are able to secure a fair return on the lease-money. 

In the Khanewal tahsil cash rents are paid on less than 
1 per cent, of the cultivated area and average Rs. 16-12-0 per 
acre. Although to some extent the rents paid are specula- 
tive, their high level is a very fair criterion of the return 
which an owner of colony land regards as reasonable when 
he lu inself is able neither to till it himself nor personally 
to supervise the cultivation, or the division of tbe produce. 

In the district as a whole, rents at revenue rates are paid 
on a very small proportion of the cultivated area and tenants 
who pay such rates are usually Ciown tenants. 

Excluding the Khanewal tahsil, 66-5 of the cultivated 
and 92 per cent, of the rented area pays rent in kind. The 
rate follows the class of cropping and for the same field may 
therefore vary from harvest to harvest. A field may, for 
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instance, pay Aid on pure chain crops in the rabi ; -A on pure CHAPTER 11, B. 
nahri crops in the kharif ; and y ths as chahi-nahri in the g entSi Wages and 
following rabi. These variations though not recorded in the ’prices, 
village note books are observed in practice throughout the 
district. Moreover, the customary rates as recorded are to “) Rentf > — 
be accepted subject to certain qualifications. In the first p. lta ; rent ^ 
place, the dues of the superior proprietor, it any, and of the 
village menials are always paid from the common heap be- 
fore the crop is shared between the landlord and tenant. 

A share of 3 rd in the name of the landlord does not therefore 
mean that he obtains that fraction of the whole produce. In 
the second place, there are certain crops of which he obtains 
either no share at all or only a nominal share ; there are otliei 
crops such as wheat in which the tenant is entitled to cer- 
tain fodder concessions ; the owner often advances seed or 
money to the cultivator without interest and not infre- 
quently he loses his capital ; he is responsible for repairs to 
wells and to the houses of tenants ; he may be responsible for 
the silt clearance of water channels and in the southern tah- 
sfls the ordinary custom is that he should cl ear them ; some- 
times he pays the occupiers’ rates on canal irrigated lands 
though this is rare. On the other hand, the nominal share 
he is supposed to receive may be supplemented by extra dues. 

Formerly dues of this kind were of a varied character, and 
instances of customary cesses are still found. But the ten- 
dency is to allow ancient dues of this sort to lapse and to 
levy in their place a consolidated surcharge on the owners 
share in the shape of so many seers per maund of the produce. 

This practise, though not yet general, has much extended 
during the past 25 years and is very common on the Sidhnai. 

The rate varies much from village to village the maximum 
being 54 sers per maund and the minimum A ser. The more 
common rates are .7, 2 and 1 ser« per maund. 

It no regard be paid to the additions and deductions 
mentioned above, it may be said that the customary rates 
of batai for different crops are — 

Chahi A-rd or Jth. 

Chahi-nahri | or 1 th or Jrd. 

Nahri 4 or fth or ^rd. 

Sailab \ or ^rd. 

When allowance ha= been made for other relevant fact- 
ors the detailed estimates made at Settlement showed that in 
different tracts the landlord’s share varied as follows: — 

Chahi -23 to -39 per cent. 

Chahi-nahri -32 to -53 per cent. 

Nahri -39 to -54 per cent. 

SailSb -38 + o -53 per cent. 
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Between the 3rd and 4th Settlements, there was little 
increase in the nominal rates of kind rents, but an appre- 
ciable addition to such rents was obtained by the levy of 
extra dues. 

In the Lower Bari Doab Colony, the usual form of rent 
is an equal division between the two parties, each taking one- 
half of the divisible produce and each paying one-half of 
the land revenue, cesses and occupiers’ rates. 

In Table No. 25, Volume B, comparative figures are 
given for rates of wages and hire since 1870. These have 
to be accepted with some caution since, in the case of rural 
labour, cash wages are usually supplemented by payments 
in kind, the value of which is difficult to estimate. The 
census of wages which is now held every five years does, how- 
ever, furnish fairly reliable material from which conclusions 
may he drawn, as special care is then taken to eliminate 
exceptional conditions, to ascertain with accuracy the charac- 
ter and value of the various supplements and to distinguish 
clearly between urban and rural labour. The last census 
was held in 1922 when for several reasons wages were at a 
very high level. Not only did they show the full effects of 
the war, but they had also been inflated to some extent by the 
abnormal high prices of food-stuffs current during part of 
the year 1921. These had necessitated an increase in wages, 
and, in accordance with normal economic experience, the 
subsequent fall in the cost of living was more rapid than 
the decline in wages. To a certain extent, therefore, the 
figures given below exaggerate the rise in wages, but the 
exaggeration is small : — 

(Multan City.) 


Class of worker^. 

Ay>'A8 PEB DIAM 


Wages Census 
of 1912. I 

Wages Census 
of 1917. 

Wages Census 
of 1922. 

Urban Wage Rat 

es- 


Worker# in iron and hardware 

18 

16 

32 

Kras# and copper workers 

16 

16 

40 

Carpenter# 

-20 

22 

32 

Cotton weavers 

6 a 3 d 

6 

9 

Masons and builders 

20 

20 

32 

General unskilled labour 

6 to 8 

7 to li 

8 to 13 

Rural Wage Rat 

es. 


Unskilled labourer by day 

4 to 6 

4 to 8 

6i to 101 

Carpenter by day... 

12 to 20 

10 to 24 

16 to 32 

Mason by day 

16 to 20 

12 to 20 

20 to 32 

Ploughman by month ,*« 

Ks. *5 to IU. 8 

Ke. 6 to Rs. 12 

1 

Rs. 8 to Rs. 17 
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The rates of payment in kind have altered little during CHAPTER II, B. 
the past 25 years ; but the cash value has risen in proportion RentJ v?age* and 

Prices- 


(e) Prices. 


to the rise in the value of agricultural produce. 

The chief guide to prices is supplied by the harvest 
prices as recorded in the circle note-hooks. Generally speak- 
ing it may be said that large landlords not deeply involved 
in debt obtain more than the prices so recorded ; and this is 
also true for many proprietors whose debts are considerable. 

It is rare for a large owner to hand over his grain to a creditor 
at the threshing-floor; but except in the Sidhnai and Lower 
Bari Doab Colonies it is otherwise with the vast majority 
of tenants and small proprietors. These are generally in 
debt and the ordinary practice is for the money-lender to 
take away the grain from the threshing-floor leaving only suffi- 
cient for the support of the family for two or three months. 

When the grain is weighed, the creditor often receives an 
extra ser or two in the maund, and again when prices are 
fixed, they are usually less than those current. Prices are 
sometimes fixed at a meeting of zamindars and money-lend- 
ers, and the strength of the latter determines their variation 
from current prices. In a village, where the Muhammadan 
body is strong and little in debt, the prices conceded are not, 
as a rule, less than note-book prices, and are sometimes high- 
er; but in villages where the debt, is large and there are 
no powerful zamindars, the adverse difference is fairly large. 

In some parts of the district prices are fixed for a group of 
villages and are then the same for all classes, the money- 
lender being left to get his pound of flesh in other ways. 

The harvest prices were the basis on which commutation 
prices for the purposes of assessment were founded both at 
the Third and Fourth Settlements; but the abnormal circum- 
stances created by the war naturally dictated considerable 
deviation from village prices at the later Settlement, and the 
commutation prices then sanctioned by Government were much 
below the actual averages. On the basis of the prices assumed 
at the two Settlements the general rise in prices between 
1896-97 and 1916-17 worked out at about 37 per cent ; on the 
basis of actual harvest prices, the increase was about 45 per 
cent. 

It is difficult to generalise regarding the economic condi- («0 material 
tions of the various classes of the population. They differ 0 1 * 

from class to class and to a less extent for the same class in v 
different tahsils. On the inundation canals, the element of 
insecurity is too great to allow a substantial and continuous 
advance among those dependent on the cultivation of land. 
Improvement there has been during the past 25 years and 
marked improvement ; but this has been attributable to two 
main causes, the rise in the value of agricultural produce and 
more efficient working of the canals, followed as a natural 
consequence by the sinking of many new wells. 
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Many of the smaller owners and a large number of tec.’ 
ants have not got free control over the disposal of their pro- 
duce. Though the interest on loans is nominally low at 12 
per cent, an initial deduction is made from the principal, 
and additional payments in kind are exacted at harvest. The 
ordinary interest on advances of seed is 25 per cent. ; hut 
during years of great scarcity it may rise as high as 50 per 
cent. There are many large owners in the district and some 
of them are careful managers. Many, however, are careless 
and extravagant, and heavy indebtedness is a common inci- 
dent of families with large rent rolls. In the Sidhnai Colony 
the conditions are more stable. The average liabilities of 
a medium land-owner holding about 30 acres of cultivated 


land may be put at Rs. 500 and of a small holder owning 
about 10 acres at Rs. 300. This allows for many owners 
who are not in debt, but takes no account of their savings 
which are often considerable. Of the large owners a few are 
wealthy; the majority are in debt from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000; 
and a few owe anything from Rs. 5,000 to a lakh of rupees. 
Generally, the indebtedness of owners is not large relative 
to the value of their property. In the Lower Bari Doab 
Colony, owners and tenants are alike prosperous except the 
few unfortunates who have obtained markedly inferior land. 
The grantees and auction purchasers include manv who have 
large outside resources, and although the small' men have 
not bad time to reach the very high level of prosperity gen- 
eral in the Chenab Colony, their future is secure. 

There has been a distinct advance amono- the artisan 
and labouring classes. The demand for skilled and unskilled 
labour from the canal colonies has placed these classes in 
a stronger position than they have previously enjoyed, so 
that they have been able to obtain a return for their labour 
substantially in excess of the rise in cost of their former 
standard of living. That they have, as a class, failed to ac- 
cumulate savings is due to two causes, firstly, to the natural 
tendency of unskilled labour in this country to restrict the 
hours of labour to what suffices for the daily needs and 
secondly, to the expenditure of extra earnings in the im- 
provement of the standard of comfort. The first is an 
economic evil ; the second is an economic gain, and it is all 
to the good that even the casual labourer should look as a 
matter of course to better food and clothes than he did 
twenty-five years ago. His standard is still regrettable low. 


The trading classes, as a whole, and despite the period- 
ical years of depression to which trade is subject, have ob- 
tained a fair share of the profits accruing from the lar^e 
development of agricultural resources. Some of them at 
times, have engaged too freely in speculation and suffered 
heavy losses; hut the sober business instincts of the class 
have ensured to the majority substantial, if irregular Dr0 - 
gress m their material condition. s 
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The professional classes, Government and other servants CHAP TER II, 3 
on fixed salaries and the respectable poor, have fared less RenU Wages an A, 
well. Even before tbe war tbey found it difficult to keep Prices- 
pace with the steady improvement in the standard of comfort ^ 
which was attained by other members of the social grades . 

to which they belonged ; since the war their position has ^ 11C 
been ranch the same os that of similar classes in other count- 
ries. Their expenses have increased more rapidly than their 
income, so that they have been forced, while maintaining an 
outward appearance of respectability, to stint themselves and 
their dependents in the real necessaries of life: and only too 
often the sacrifices they malm, in mder +o “'hi’ r sons, 
are in vain, owing to the crowded state of the market foT 
youths of mediocre attainments. 


The following is the ordinary manner in which the time 
of dav is described. The first approach of morning, the time 
when people have to get nr* to eat food during Ramzan, is 
known as the ‘ asahur.’ The very enrlv dawn is ‘ tanka.’ 
‘ wadda welo ’ or ‘namaz weln.’ Tbe dawn h ‘ «ubali.’ 
' savere ’ and ‘ paranhat ’ fparbhatV ‘ Pabur din charhe ’ 
is about 9 A.M., and noon is ‘ dopahnrn.’ 1 doprn ’ or ‘ roti 
wela.’ At 2 f.m. tbey sav. ‘ Dopnhnr dballe ’ or ‘ niebbawan 
dhal gayiL’ ‘ Resbf weln ’ is about 3 p.m.. and tbe late 
afternoon is ‘ lauhda wela.’ ‘ digar weln ’ or ‘ +arkalanA 
Evening is ‘ sham,’ ‘ nnmashan.’ and (among Hindus'* ‘ «nn- 
fihia wela.’ ATine p.v. is ‘ osha ’ or nnh”r rat ' aud midri-'bt 
■pnhnrf or watches, of which four are from sunset to sunrise 
and four from sunrise to sunset, so that the length of prtjiar 
varies at different times of the year. 


(«} .Manure— 
Measure. of ‘ m* 


The days of the week are: — 


Aitwnr ('Sunday’). I 11111:1(1)1 /WednesihivV 

Sowar (Mondavi. | .Tummarnt or Kdinmis (Thnrsdnvl 

Mo ngalirdr (TnesdivV .Tnrmm (FridnyV 

OhkfmoKnn fSptnrdavV 


The mouths commonly referred to by the people are 
those of the Sambat or solar year of Vikramaditva : each of 
these begins about the middle of an English month: — 


MontTi. 

C orre^pondinsr 
English month. 

Month . 

P orro'-pondinsr 
Enarlish month. 

Ohetr 

Mart h- April. 

A^sun ... 

September 0* tohor. 

Visall. 

April-Mav 

Ivattak 

October -November 

Jetb 

Mav-Jrm»* 

Mansrjrhar 

\ ovember- December. 

H4r 

Jnnt-Jnlv 

Poll 

Dec ember --T an uarv. 

Hawaii 

.Tulv-Auaru^t 

M4n«jh 

J anuarv- February. 

BMdron 

Auiriwt-Septeinh 1 !’. 

Phaanran 




CHAPTER H, B 

Rents, Wages and 
Prices 

Measures of length. 


Measures of area 


Measures of weight. 
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For calculating tlie feasts and fasts of the Muhammadan 
t ear, the lunar calendar of the Muhammadans is followed. 

The whole year is divided into two seasons, viz., the sum- 
mer months (hunala) and the winter months (siala). The 
rains are not recognized as a separate season. 

The usual measures of length employed in measuring 
cloth, etc., are: — 

3 ungals or finger breadths = 1 girah. 

10 girahs = 1 hath or cubit. 

2 haths= 1 gaz or yard. 

The 1 hath ’ is of two kinds, the ‘ angrezi ’ and the 
‘ pakka.’ The former is understood to be the length from 
the elbow to the tip of the middle finger; the latter is the 
length of one ‘ angrezi ’ hath, phi* the length of the middle 
finger repeated. There are consequently two yards : the 
English of 36 inches, and the pakka gaz of about 45 inches. 

For measuring wood the table is ;. — 

2 ungals = 1 tasu. 

2 tasus = l sharak. 

4 sharaks = l pa. 

2 pas = l hath. 

2 haths = l gaz. 

The gaz in this case being 3 feet 10 inches. 

For linear measurement of land the basis is the karam 
of two paces. The indigenous karam is, generally speaking, 
about 57 or 58 inches ; but one finds now in almost universal 
use the recognized Government karam of 66 inches. The 
koh or kos is an indefinite distance, amounting, as a rule, to 
something like a mile and a half. 

The main unit of area is the bigah, which is constituted 
as follows : — 

9 sarsahis or square karams = l maria. 

20 TTfiflM?5=l ka <n ?.l. 

4 kanals = l bigah. 

The bigah has for many years been presumed to be 
exactly half an acre, and the revenue records are kept in 
marlas, kanals and acres. The indigenous bigah and the 
bigah referred to in old sanads is somewhat smaller than half 
an acre ; but for all practical purposes the bigah now recog- 
nized by the zamfndars is the half acre bigah prescribed by 
the Government. The people never use the terms biswa or 
ghumao. 

For small weighments made by goldsmiths, bankers, 
etc., the weights are: — 

2 chawals=l dana. 

4 danas = l ratti. 

8 rattis = l mash4. 

12 mashas = l tola. 
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The standard tola is the weight ot one rupee, but in CHAPTER H, 8. 
local business the tola used is j ; ths of the standard tola. ~ » 

For larger weig-hmenis the following are used: — '^"prices* 


tola = I shai. 

4 shais or sursais = l cliitak. 

4 chitans or sharaks = l pao. 

4 paos=l ser. 

4 sers = l dhari. 

40 ser? = l man or maund. 

The 1 mar ' usually employed is the standard maund <A 
S2i pounds avoirdupois. In the tarafs round Multan city 
vegetables are sold by a maund of 64 sera and fruit by a maund 
of 54 sers. 


Measures -i weight. 


In dealings between grain dealers among themselves Measures of capacity, 
and in all sales ox grain for value, the grain is sold by 
weight ; hut in purely grain transactions and in the division of 
the produce of land, various measures of capacity are gener- 
ally used. As there are at least fifteen different grain meas- 
ures m use in different parts of the district, it is a matter of 
great difficulty to grasp the local variations and the limits 
within which a particular ‘ topa ’ or • niani ’ i> current: hut, 
fortunately, the lack of such knowledge causes little incon- 
venience to the district officer. The reader is referred for 
n or e detailed information to Chapter TY-C of the 1902 
Edition. 


SECTIOY C. — Forests. 


The reserved forests of the district are included in an 
area of 1,341 square miles and comprise three ranges and an 
irrigated plantation. Particulars of area and locality are 
given in the f ollowing table : — 


KVc'r'vata ■ .( jrwa** .. 


I-<pibrau < '■'btnu' 


loti Ufa n 


Mail^ i 

i 




.V»ne i/f Ft 


Area in acres. 


Maklic ’ira-Vino: 
P’rmu'ial 
A k.i 


2-,7'y 

2*5.380 

81 


.laldlpur 

s-mji.tpnr 

Obu'aral 1 

Korwalak 

Naurti.i Ruufta 

Khanwah 

Lodiiiii.-. 


SMiraf 
T.ij 'va uu 
Cbak Kaura 
Sabuka 


1,475 
i>96 
65 ') 
58' i 
1,-75 
1.1 16 
1,330 


5,023 

2,011 

1,469 

20,238 


P 


chapter I 

Fore*ts. 
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C. Ehanewal, Irrigation plantation 30-13 square miles. 

Except in the irrigated plantation the forest growth 
consists mainly of jand, farash and karil and the wood is 
sold almost entirely for building and agricultural purposes 
and for fuel. Forest fires are rare except in the Lodhran 
Range where there is a rich growth of £ Sarkana ’ and other 
grasses. The sale of grass and rights of grazing yield a 
fair income in the Mailsi and Kabirwala Ranges, hut the 
ralue of minor forest produce is nominal. The Mailsi and 
Lodhran forests will disappear when the Sutlej Yallev Pro- 
ject is complete, but other sources of fuel and timber will be 
supplied by the creation of three irrigated plantations each 
of 10,000 acres in area. 

In addition to the reserved forests, there are very ex- 
tensive areas of so-called protected forests, the nominal areas 
being 154,406 and 608 square miles in the Kabirwala, Lodh- 
ran and Mailsi Ranges, respectively. A considerable portion 
of these, however, is under cultivation, and there are wide 
areas in them which bear no tree growth of economic value. 
They will, for the most part., be brought under colonisation. 

The following table shows the revenue derived from the 
forests during the three yearn ending 1923-24: — 

Reserved Forests. 


Source of revenue. 

i 

Kabirwala j 
Range. ; 

i 

1 

Lodhran 

Range. 

Mails-: 

Range. 

Kbanewal 

Range. 

1 

na. ! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Timber ... j 

2,632 I 

18- , 

846 


Firewood j 

1,28,391 

7 1 

2,135 


Grazing, grass cutting .. \ 

29,324 J 

3,«9H 

10,344 

2,531 

-Minor fore3t produce, 

156 ' 

717 ! 

231 

nrnnj, kana, 1 

manure. 

Temporary cultivation - 

1 

1 

1 

| 


2,13,71.0 


Protected Forests. 


Source of revenue. 

Kabirwala 

Range. 

jLodhrtfn Range. 

Mailsi Range. 


Rs. 

1 - 
Rs. 

Rs. 

Timber ... ... I 

4,142 

1,652 

8,382 

Firewood .. .. 

1,257 

1,144 


Minor Forest Produce, i.e.. [ 

57 I 

S22 

1,623 

munj, kana, cie. 

| 

! 
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SECTION* D. — Mines and Minehal Resources. CHAPTER H, D. 

and E. ' 

The district is destitute of mineral wealth. Saltpetre 

is manufactured on a small scale and a little ‘ kankar ’ is Arts and Mann* 
found here and there on the surface. factnres. 

SECTION E. — Arts and Manufactures. 

The following description of the special industries of 
the district is based on a note furnished by the late Mr. 

Lockwood Eipling and revised for the last edition of the 
gazetteer by Mr. Percy Brown. Notes have now been added 
regarding the present state of each industry. 

The industries for which the town of Multan is noted are c,!aze<1 P° tter y. 
glazed pottery, vitrous enamel, ornaments in silver, cotton 
and woollen carpets, silk fabrics and metal-work. 

The glazed faience is a relic of the time when mosques 
and tombs were covered with this beautiful material. There 
are many such buildings at Multan and Muzaffargarh, as 
elsewhere in the province. Until a comparatively recent 
period, the work was exclusively architectural, and consisted 
of tiles painted in dark and light blue with large geometri- 
cal patterns for wall surfaces, finials for the tops of domes, 
the Muhammadan profession of faith painted in bold Arabic 
characters for tombs, and panels of' various sizes for lintels, 
door jambs, and the like. There is here no ornamentation of 
earthen vessels for domestic use (except perhaps of the 
huqqa aud chillum as at Peshawar). The European demand 
developed a trade in flower pots, large plateaus for decorative 
purposes, and many varieties of the comprehensive word 
‘ vase.’ The work differs technically from the pottery of 
Sindh, which had the same origin, in that its decoration con- 
sists solely in painting in two or three colours on the glaze 
or enamel, the use of coloured or white ' slips ’ which gives 
a raised appearance to the patterns on Sindh ware being un- 
known or at least not practised. The colours used are a 
dark blue from cobalt, and a very fine turquoise from copper. 

A manganese violet and a green with other colours have 
been recently tried, but with no great success. The ‘ biscuit ’ 
and ‘ glost ’ firing are done at one operation, i.e., the article 
is made in clay, sundried, covered with glaze, and painted 
at once. The green glaze is said to require that preliminary 
burning of the clay which is invariably given in European 
practice. Architectural objects are still better understood, 
and more satisfactorily treated, than are the vases and other 
wares made for the Euiopean mantelpiece. No more suit- 
able material for internal wall-decoration could be devised, 
but little use has been made of it for this purpose. 

The glaze which is used now is said not to he so durable 
as that on the old work, some of the recent productions being 
very brittle and easily washed off with soda-water. The 

p2 
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CHAPTER D, E. method of nos king the glaze is as follows # : — “ < >ue pare of 

« . ~T" m powdered limestone and two parts of powdered soda are mix- 
factare» anU " e d Avitk water and made into balls. These are dried for fif- 
teen or twenty days in the sun. They are then burnt in an 
Glazed pottery. earthen vessel in a smokeless fire till they become quite white. 

Again it is melted in a stiong file for twenty-four hours and 
put into cold water to set. When required for use it is pow- 
dered iu a mill and mixed with water to the required eonsia- 
tency. It is not applied with a brush, but is poured over the 
article, which is kept on the move until the whole surface is 
covered.’’ During the past twenty years the range of col- 
ours has increased, but it cannot be said that tlie results have 
been entirely satisfactory. Previous to the war, the trade 
was flourishing and the European demand for small decor- 
ative articles seemed to be steadily increasing. The use of 
the ware for internal wall decoration was also developing. 
At present, however, the industry is depressed. The workers 
are confined to a few families who carry on the industry in 
their own homes or in small shops. These are situated to 
the east of the Daulnt Gate and the total number of workers 
is now le^s than 20. The knshigars, as they are called, form a 
class among themselves and are most conservative. They are 
intensely jealous of the secrets of their trade, and it is on re- 
cord that one of the most skilled of them was employed in the 
Mayo School of Arts on a monthly salary of Its. 200. He 
learnt little and divulged nothing, and soon returned to his 
home to carry on his art under the old traditions. The sons 
receive sufficient education to write the inscriptions which 
custom requires, but thev are apprenticed at an early age to 
their weak and at about 20 years of age they are told the 
hereditary secrets of their profession on an oath forbidding 
disclosure except to their own sous. The kasht'gars are gener- 
ally in good circumstances, and were thev less conservative 
the industry could be expanded. As it is. its monopolistic 
character has resulted iu deterioration, old artistic forms 
disappearing and new and cheap imitations taking their place. 

^ The enamel on silver of Multan prohablv owes its 

nreservntion to the continued use of vitrified colour in the 
local pottery . The dark and light hlues of the tiles are as 
identical in their nature with, as they are similar in appeaT- 
anr-e to. the colouring of n Multan hioocli or necklace. 
El nek. red and vellow. the difficulties of film potter all the 
world over, arc easier to manage in the small scale on which 
the silversmith works. Put thev are not nearly so good m 
Multan enamel as the blues. Tn larger oh pots, such as cups 
and some forms of bracelets, the work might be described as 
chaurplrre enamel. The ground on which the colour is laid 
is graven mfl mo'-Pclv as in Europe, hut in the case of studs, 
solitaires, broodies and othei objects which form the staple of 
the trade, a more expeditious and mechanical plan is adopted. 
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The threadlike lines of silver which hound the pattern are CHA PTER H, E. 
engraven on a steel or bronze die or £ thappa ’ into which the ^ rtg and~M«n«i- 
silver is beaten. The result is a meagre and mechanical factores. 

raised line within which the enamel is laid. Copper is add- 
ed to the silver to the extent of nearly half its weight to Knamel - 
enable it. so the workmen say, the better to resist the heat of 
the fire. The ordinary price varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 
tola, to which for enamel in two colours, 4 annas per rupee 
is added for workmanship. When three or four colours are 
introduced, a rupee per tola is added. The reason for the 
enhanced price is the additional firing requisite to bring up 
red« and yellows to the proper tone. There is no c ontrivance 
<t all resembling the mutfie kiln used by enamellers in 
"Europe and elsewhere, and the work is practically roasted 
in an open charcoal fir c> , protected by shards or by a wire 
cage. Rough as this process may appear, and deficient in 
design as much of the Multan enamel work is when compar- 
ed with the best of which India is capable, it compares very 
favourably with the Algerian, Persian and Syrian articles 
ot the same class which are extensively sold in Paris. There 
are several good workmen who can he trusted to produce ex- 
cellent work at a fair price. The prices of the articles rise 
vez-y : apidly with their size, as the difficulty of evenly firing 
a piece Nix inches in height is very much greater than in the 
• a<e of button-, studs, etc; The Multanis, unlike the Kash- 
" b i - have .. notion that enamel cannot well he applied to 
any other metal than their modified silver, and have no in- 
clination to work on brass or copper, cheaper materials which 
might doubtless be largely brought into use. Tbe largest 
objects to which enamel is applied in the district are the 
' mokabbas : or covered dishes that come from Baliawalpur, 
where the practice is similar to that of Multan excepting that 
m addition +o the opaque enamels, a semi-translucent sea 
green and dark blue are applied , while the silver is frequent- 
Jv he..vily gilded. These are both points of superioritv. 

Mr. B. PT. Baden Powell in hb Handbook of Punjab Manu- 
factures quote® a local legend that the first maker was one 
Hantu. who worked four hundred years ago. and that since 
Her:, the art so increased ir excellence that Multan enamelled 
were wa« fngldv esteemed mid exported to other districts. 

Since the above was written, several causes have operated 
to depress the industry Among- these the most important 
must he reckoned a change in fashion due to the greater 
diffusion of wealth among both the urban and rural classes. 

Among Indian ladies of position, enamelled silver is not 
highly esteemed and its popularity steadily declines as the 
competition of imported jeweby increases. The standard of 
workmanship is also not so high as formerly, though prices 
have more than doubled within 20 years. Many of the 
craftsmen follow the gold-onth® it and the industry i- con- 
fined to a few families, the total number of workmen being 
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CHAP TER U, E- about 30. Another cause of the decline is the increasing’ ex- 

Art* and Manu* to au alloy of silver and copper is used and the 

factures, work is now popularly known not as ' mina-kari,’ but as 
‘ mma-karf ’ or hall-work. The use of the alloy gives a dis- 
tinctive character to the work, but this quality is obtained 
at the expense of superior finish and brilliancy. The work- 
ers are all Hindus and form a sub-class of sunars with whom 
they inter-marry. They are not well-off, and the nature of 
their work is said prematurely to age them. 

Carpets. Multan is probably the only town in the Province which 

can claim woollen carpet-weaving as an independent, if not 
absolutely indigenous manufacture. It seems likely that rugs 
and carpets brought over from Turkestan in the course of its 
large and long-established Pawindah trade may have served 
as the original inspiration. The patterns have a decidedly 
Tartar air. They are excessively bold and yet not clear in 
detail. The unusual size of the stitch, together with a peculiar 
brightness in the white, and their rather violent red and 
yellow, give them a somewhat aggressive and quite distinctive 
quality of colour. The cost ranges from one rupee per yard 
upwards, and, though looser in texture than good rail car- 
pets, they are durable and serviceable. The larger sizes are 
always, to European eyes, disproportionately long for their 
width, a peculiarity noticeable in all carpets that come from 
countries like Persia and Turkistan. where wood for roofing 
timber is small, and apartments in consequence are long and 
narrow. 

The cotton rugs and carpets are sometimes parti-coloured 
like the woollen ones, but the typical Multan cotton carpet 
is an exceedingly strong and substantial fabric coloured 
entirely in a bright bluish white and blue. There would 
seem, indeed, to be a sort of unity in local treatment of pot- 
ten', enamels and rugs. They are sometimes made in large 
sizes, but always, unless specially ordered, long in proportion 
to their width. The colouring is vivid but not unpleasant, 
in effect, and the texture, notwithstanding its large stitch, is 
substantial and serviceable. The Multan carpets, on the 
whole, are very respectable productions ; and although the 
original motif of the pattern has been merged by dint of 
many repetitions in vague masses of colour, its fabric remains 
stout and good, forming in this respect a strong contrast with 
the Mirzapore rug. another survival which has not only lost 
its pattern, but become flimsy and loose in workmanship. 

The carpets now manufactured are mostly of wool and 
cotton mixed and contain a greater variety of colour. It is 
also claimed for them that the quality is higher than formerly 
but this is open to question. The industry is not flourishing, 
and there are at present less than 20 workshops with about 
forty looms. The usual practice is for the master-weaver to 
employ labour and to supply the raw materials, looms and 
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other requisites. The products are sold through brokers, and, CHA PTER ft, E. 
except for one or two of the larger firms, there are no direct Afte ^ Manu . 
dealings with, the merchants. Prices have risen much since f*ctures> 
the War and the result has been a serious slump in the de- 
mand for the more expensive carpets. Since the margin of arpe 
profit is larger for these than for the cheaper kinds, the em- 
ployer has had to be satisfied with poor returns. The weav- 
ers too are far from prosperous. They are illiterate and 
their daily earnings do not exceed Re. 1-8-0. One or two 
of the larger firms are progressive, and there is some hope 
that through their enterprise the industry may recover from 
its depression. 

The traveller Yigne, quoted by Mr. Baden Powell in 
his Handbook, wrote : — 

“ Seven hundred maunds of raw silk are brought to Multan Silk, 
every year by the Lohanis, chiefly from Bokhara and Turkistan ; these 
are manufactured in one hundred and fifty workshops. One man will 
finish an ordinary khes or silk scarf in six days, perhaps three yards 
long and a foot and half wide, taking eight days previously for the 
arrangement of the weaving apparatus. A very handsome khes is 
finished in sixteen days. That of the red colour is most valuable ; 
it is dyed with cochineal, which is brought from either Bombay or 
Bokhara; that from Bombay is a rupee a ser — about a shilling a pound. 

The trade still continues, and Multan silk weaving is probably the 
best in the province. At Amritsar and Delhi there is a more varied 
use of the staple, and at Lahore there is perhaps more variety in 
the European style of pattern; but the Multan daryai plain self- 
coloured silk, the dkupchhan or shot silk, and the khes. a sort of 
checked, damasked fabric are better finished and more agreeably 
coloured. All Indian silks are deficient in lustre to European eyes, 
but those of Multan are decidedly less ‘ cottony ’ in appearance than 
others. These fabrics are chiefly worn by native ladies and are 
therefore little known to Europeans. The combination of cotton with 
silk to make the latter lawful for Muhammadan wear ‘ Musaffa ’ 

(pure), has given the name of Sufi to a mixture of a cotton warp with 
a silk weft, which is very well made at Multan. Shuja Khani is 
another name for these mingled goods, for which Bahawalpur is per- 
haps better known than Multan, where, however, they can be pro- 
duced in equal perfection. Gold thread is frequently worked into 
the variegated stripes for these cloths, and it is also wrought into 
the borders and ends of the lungis, turbans, khes and iklais. One of 
the best features of this manufacture is the great durability and 
wearing power of the fabric.” 

The above account represents the industry as it was. I 
give below a description of the industry as it is, from the pen 
of Seth Radha Krishna, a young economist of distinction who 
chose “The Industries of Multan” as a subject for his thesis 
in the 31, A. Honours Decree in Economics of the Puniab 
University. His account is of great interest, not only be- 
cause it describes in detail the various processes of an im- 
portant industry, but also because it gives familiar glimpses 
of social life as viewed by a progressive Indian economist : — 

“ The silk industry is the premier industry of Multan. For a 
long time past Multan has been and is still a great importing centre 
£ r&w silk from China (by way of Bombay), Kashmir, Bengal, 
xarkand, Khojand and Bokhara. The silk imported from China is of 
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very inferior quality. The city has also be.'!) noted for 1 ■ ~ ' 1J h 
manufactures of various colours and varieties. Its fabrics are higner 
priced, and excel the Amritsar ones in some respects What they laci 
m appearance they make up in durability of texture and fastness ci 
colour. They are also much prized on account of ..heir quant,, - 
being washable without losing their lustre or colour. 


Organisation of I nd usti ,/. — There are two -lasses or workers. 
First, there are those who work independently : they buy their own 
raw materials and themselves market the finished product. But the 
number of such workers is very small. The other lass of workmen 
is attached to one or two of the big silk shops which supply then 
with raw material which has alreadv gone through refining and dyeing 
processes; they have got their own instruments of production and work 
in their own homes assisted by tlieir wives ind Tiildren (some money 
is also advanced to them by these “ Merchant Middlemen anc* r 9 
deducted at the time, when they bring the finished product to then 
to receive their wages). The adults fboth mates -*nd females 1 ' 
the looms, the children clean the yarn and -reave silk on shuttle---. 
These “ merchant middlemen ” are a necessary evil n the or goon- 
tion of the silk industrv. for the raw material is -.-err expensive rnd 
the workers cannot afford to buy it on their own account. Beside- f • e 
demand for silk goods is irregular and subject to great fluctuations. 
A rush of marriages in one month may lead to i great demand, w-j e 
a vear of 1 Sail <rh shat ’ (period during which no Hindu marriage js 
celebrated) may "mother all demand. The weaver -mnof be 
to undertake such a risky task. 


Dii-idon of Jnhmir in the Industry — Sefin-'rnrnr of ~ho imfto r-i 
silk . — The silk is first of all imported by the big shop-keepers on thei r 
own account. The independent workers also buy their silk from them. 
But the skeins of this imported silk are so badly wound up. that it 
has to he unwound, separated into fibres of different qualities ."tid 
then wound up on different reels The merchants give over T 
skeins of silk to Xilads called in other parts of the ^unjab Py *- 
pheras. These AT l:ads distribute the skeins -o the womenfolk ff 
the city, both Hindu and Afuhnmmadan. for getting .1 continuous 
thread out of the tangled mass. A decade .go. this was the -tapic 
occupation of the women of the town. Almost all of them were seen 
working at it during the spare hours of the day The occupation 
was not looked down upon as all classes, high and Tow, were engaged 
in it. the rich from the point of view of mistime and amusement 
for idle hours, the poor and widows from the standpoint of materiel 
cnin Moreover, the oecnpation harmonized with the ‘purdah system 
ird was quite suited to the women as it involved no heayv laeo-w 
and consequent strain on their health. But with the dissemination of 
e kv.ition among the girls, thev have eome to conceive a par.K- . . 
aversion to all manual labour. Thev think it to be something w- 
becoming and tedious. In spite of this fact the number of woven 
M-W (Sieved in it mav he counted hr thousands and not by hummed 
The wages are paid according to the amount cleaned On an averr iip. 
Her can make si* or eight annas a dnv. The reels round whicr . _ 
sill- leas been wrapped eome to the Xikad again He now seprw, e 
the different 01, ali ties of the thread of varying thickness ano 
• U1 even thread from the eontinnous one prepared w the women > ' 
bands are s„ ‘ delicately experienced ’ that he '’an test the <k- 
fcreiA qualities of the thread when it passes ' through his fingers d 
lb , mb and as w,ou as be feels a change in its fineness be breaks 
thread and winds it on another reel I vug near at .inna T- 

enrh ore then ioiued bv the tongue The 
.,,,,1 •' T.ini ’ and is used for warp and woot 

! little about hie riff.— He generally lives in 1 room .ssignef to 
1 . 5 m hr the shop-keeper to whose shop be is attached, bn r ehn- b>- 
+E 5 -. f.vour le r- expected to sleep at night at the shop ;t He Vhn end 
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to keep watch — old people being generally preferred lor the nr- CHAPTER B. E. 
pose. ' ‘ 

Ram Lai, IV Had, aged 33. a robust young man, works at the shop Art® aB< l Man«- 
of the biggest silk merchant of Multan. Though of a high caste he ficlttTUf. 
has not been able to procure a bride for himself on account of his 
limited and scanty means. A room in the upper storey of the shop is Vu *' • 
set apart for him where he works during the day and sleeps at night. 

His hog and baggage in all consists of a cliarpai. a, few working tools, 
such as reels, spinning wheel, which constitutes his stock-in-trade, ard 
some cooking utensils. He conks his own food which consists c 
wheaten bread with a. little vegetable at his morning meal and with 
rodses at the evening meal. He ran on an average earn Re. lj to 
Re. 1+ a day. He saves a good deal, for his expenditure on food is 
comparatively small. He does not save actuated bv any strong sense 
of thrift to provide against unemployment under-work or reinv 
days, hut for fairs and festivals, when he likes to nut in a verv 
smart appearance by wearing a very costlv dress, a waist-coat o.f 
velvet or of ‘ Keem Khali.’ a high silken ‘ Dopatta ' thrown round h's 
neck across the shoulders. His onlv ambition is to pass for a Hch r an 
on such occasions. He is capable of getting tipsv on these da vs and 
gambles also. He deposits some monev with his master and perfo-ms 
domestic services in order to win hi= assistance in the matter rf 
marriage. His hours are spent in wandering through +be streets 
doling out and collecting the silk for which he gets a commissio'- n 
the sense that he gets a higher rate from the shop-keeper and rev 0 
a lower rate to the ladies. Resides these legitimate earrings t--, 
sometimes supplements them with dishonest ones bv deceiving the r r 
and ignorant ladies bv over -weighing or under-weighing as the r - so 
might be. 

The number of such Xil nh is fast dwindling. At present it tr.,.y 
be taken at between 12 and 15. The reason is that now the -hot - 
keeper prefers to deal directly with the women bv sending his own 
“ shagird ” (servant) to distribute the silk. On the other hand. : l e 
women have also learnt to differentiate threads of different finere-s 
in the same process, when the silk is being unwound, thus eiimi'' H.g 
the Xil, ads. 

Jhirimi . — Tile silk having been prepared into varn is now to 
experience the hard hands of the dyer who dves it into the reouired 
fast colour and imparts to it that glossv appear.uce which car no: 
he better described than by the word ” sulkiness " 

Tletrri ptioii of a sill, durr .- — Trie silk dyers aha called ! Patolie® 
are mainly Hindus. Before dying, the silk is washed in a solution 
of Carbonate of Soda, which m a great measure spoils the silk, but no 
better treatment is known. ' Kirinioh * and 1 Rhoigaud ' (names r.f two 
chemicals) brought by the Pathans into Multan are largelv used hv 
* he dvers for giving deep redness and extreme fastness of colour. It 
is probably due to the use of these two chemicals that the Multan 
silk cloth has attained such a nnifpie position in the pleasing nature 
and fast ness of its colour. The silk skeins having been dved • iv' 
rinsed are not left to dry in the shade, but are given to a sre"i?l 
•■lass of labourers who heat them forciblv against then hinds wl irh 
serves the double purpose of trimming them of all superfluities ri d 
rim ng them in the air. Such labourers are paid rt the j-fAe 
annas per ser trimmed. 

Their Hip. — While the cotton dyers are ubLjuiton- +he sill- < n a 
wool dvers are important onlv in Amritsar. Lahore and Multan ; nd 
lend the same kind of life at all places. Tn Multan thev are paid 
according to the weight of the silk dyed and seem to I»e much Lotte*' 
off than their brethren in the cotton branch. Thev eti» , if thev work 
fo- a full working dav. make Rs 5. This higher - at< c, £ x v-k 
encourages sloth among them, for as s< tor as thev can ea 7 *r i • <..;• ■' 
for s- If-tence. Hey leave off work ard g‘ve themselves up to 
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CHAPTER II E. making. As a class, they are reputedly a gang of gamblers. They are 

very fond of festivals and fairs, hut save for these periods of enjoy- 

Arts and Mann- ment; their life is dull, insipid and unvaried. They are all illiterate 
factnras. and ill-bred, with no sound moral character. It is their want of 
education and the desire for recreation that tempts them to seek 
Silk. such unhealthy amusements. They are, however, not past redemption. 

Many of them can be easily reclaimed, if provision is made for whole- 
some recreation and education. 

Twisting operation ‘ Tavji ’.—The finest threads prepared by 
the Nikad are given over to ‘ Tavji ’, the twister for twisting and 
making them fit for warp. These twisters live outside the city at a 
distance of one mile, near the Railway Station for want of working 
space. They must have either open court-yards or work in open 
fields. Generally shady places are selected. They live a semi-rural 
life. In summer, they rise early in the morning at five and start 
work before 6 a.m. At about twelve when it becomes unbearably hot 
in Multan, they have perforce to leave work. They can hardly resume 
work at 3 p.at. and continue till 7 p.m. In winter, of course, they 
work all the day long. The twister is seen singing, while at work, 
as the work does not require much skill or rapt attention. Their 
talk centres round the latest village scandals, and every day there 
is a fresh crop of rumours, as, for instance, that such and such a 
woman was seen talking with the Mochi (shoe-maker). The daily 
earnings of the twister amount to ten annas a day, and lie can hardly 
make both ends meet. Their women do the silk winding business, 
and earn five or six annas a day. They live in mud-houses with 
open court-vards and one or two rooms, where the ignorant, but 
well-meaning house-wife scatters her utensils and clothes, giving them 
a ghastly appearance. Their physique is generally good, as they live 
in open air at a distance from the unhealthy influence of the town. 
All of them cannot deal directly with the shop-keeper, as they are 
mostly stupid and cannot distinguish between the silk received from 
various shop-keepers. Moreover, they cannot offer any security to 
the shop-keeper for their misconduct. They might run away any 
time with the costly material. To safeguard against these losses, 
a sensible man of credit from among them known for honesty and 
common sense and owning n house or two is selected for dealing with 
the shop-keeper. He stands responsible to the shop-keeper and dis- 
tributes work to the various workers. He pays them according to 
the quantity of work done, i.e., piece-wages. He generally charges 
higher rates from the shop-keeper, and pays something less to the 
workers. He pockets this difference ns a reward for his honesty, in- 
telligence and risk. 

Weaving stage. — W hen the ‘ Tavji ’ has finished with the work, the 
silk comes to the weaver to be woven into cloth. The loom used by 
the wearer is of the old type in which the fl.v-shuttle does not come 
into operation. One of the workers told me that the finer threads of 
silk could not withstand the jerks of the fly-shuttle. There are at 
present nearlv 2-50 looms of silk weavers who prepare various kinds of 
silk cloth, such ns Darydi, Gulhndan, etc. They have also begun to 
make silken handkerchiefs. A certain kind of T.ungi called the Multdni 
Lungi. is an unrivalled product of Multan which workers in other 
cities have not been able to copy. The daily earnings of a family 
come to about Rs. 2-8-0 a day. 

The weavers at Multan have come from all parts of the Punjab, 
Khushab, Hoshiarpur, JuUundur, Gurdaspur, Amritsar. The recent 
census puts them (including the Multani weavers) at 12,000. All 
these workers live outside the city in Kiri Dfiud Khan. Khuni Burj. 
Kasabpura, Faridabad and Kupri Potolian, etc. They live in houses 
with open spaced court-yards, for their work requires a large space 
for spreading the warp. Formerly these houses were all ‘ kachha ’ 
houses, but some of the workers are now replacing them by 4 pacca ’ 
ones. When I visited the place, some two or three of the houses 
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were under this process of conversion. But the pity is that they do CHAPTER II. E. 

not make any differentiation and have the same working and dwelling 

house. Some have even put up their looms in their sleeping rooms. Arts and Manu- 

The confined apartments in which they work and the sedentary nature factures. 

of their work are by no means conducive to health, hut their muscles 

are well built and rounded. Nearly all of them drink and smoke, Silk. 

but very few gamble. They are all fond of hearing ‘ Mujras ’ (songs 

of singing damsels). Every week, they go in for this at least once. 

Most of them are short-sighted, and spend their dailv earnings leaving 
the morrow to 1 Masha Allah ’ (the will of the Almighty) In con- 
nection with this, it should be noted that with all this] they have 
not grown irreligious. Every one of them says his Namaz once, if 
not five times, a day. They spend a good deal during the Moliarram 
days on their Tazias called the Paolianwala. As a class, they are 
steeped in debt, but a few of them are in a very good position and 
have recently escaped the Income-Tax Officer. 

I may here remark that the classic descriptions with regard to 
the proverbial ignorance, stupidity, and the extreme poverty' of the 
village weavers are to be taken with some reserve and modification in 
the case of these particular town-weavers. I quite agree that the 
difference is one of degree and not of kind and is due to environ- 
ment. The time-honoured custom is that the weaver gets the raw 
material from the shop-keeper, and works for him. Some advance is 
also paid with the raw material. But I part eompanv when it is 
contended that the workman loses all freedom and becomes hound 
to the employer. On enquiry, I found that while some workers were 
in debt, others had a few rupees to their credit with the shop-keeper. 

The worker cannot be said to he under the grip of the merchant in 
face of such circumstances. His connection with the shop-keeper is 
beneficial to him as well as to the shop-keeper. Very often his initial 
aid becomes necessary, as he cannot start without the shop-keeper ’s 
capital. If the worker runs into debt on account of his own lavish 
expenditure it is not the fault of the shop-keeper. Advances should 
not he deprecated simply because they are advances. Bensonable 
advances supply a dire necessity. Moreover, the growing consciousness 
among the workers offers a strong guarantee to the workers against 
this system of advances and the supposed result of bondage. Some 
four or five years back all the weavers raised a bitter cry against 
the treatment of the shop-keepers and offered a united front. The 
question was soon turned into a Hindu-Muhnmmndan controversy, 
and the weavers appealed to the big Muhammadan Raises of the 
town to aid them with capital, when they would start sale shops of 
their own. The project, however, failed as no encouraging response 
was made to their appeals. 

I may note in this connection the work of the Co-operative Credit 
Society among these workers. Its membership stands at 800. The 
success which it is achieving in improving the economic position of 
the workers is not very great. If some workers get advances from 
it to buy raw materials on their own account, thev have to buy it 
from these shop-keepers who sell at a fairly high rate of profit. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Society is in its infancy. its_ moral 
influence is good. At least all its members have agreed to give up 
drinking in order to improve their economic condition. 

Market stage ,. — The shops of the silk merchants are situated in 
a very dark, narrow, damp and unhealthy street called Anr!liilhui._ I 
have not found adequate reasons for the choice of such a locality, 
except the desire to avoid public gaze. The articles are stored in a 
dark room, and only shown to the customer on his own bidding. 

The transactions are generally made through brokers who bring the 
customers and convey the materials. They receive tlieir commission 
which is generally from one to two annas in the rupee, intimately 
the incidence of this commission falls on the customers in the shape 
of higher prices. 
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These shop-keepers are mostly educated. A graduate lias also 
joined this profession. I he merchants are capitalists and deal in all 
kinds of goods especially silk cloth. Some of them are Arhaiias 
(commission agents) of no mean order, and can manage through 
their several vocations to pocket -'100 or 400 rupees per mensem. They 
are Hindus Rhais married to old fashioned Hindu ladies and are 
orthodox m religion. Their diet m simple, and their dress is decent, 
consisting of a Dhoti, a muslin shirt, a turban and a waist-coat. Their 
chief ambition is to spend their riches on big palatial houses, and on 
marriage occasions. They seem to he fairlv tvpicnl of the middle 
class Hindus of this century. 

Dii ii ir ,* of thr decline and the fnhti'i of the Indiisti y . — The real 
cause is Western influence and nor Western competition, for Western 
silk is neither so durable nor so showy, and so it is more costly to 
undersell that. In tact it is the change of fashion and the depravity 
of taste created by European calicos that has hit our industry very 
hard. We have now come to demand things that look silkv and catch 
the eye by their finish and " European elegance " of pattern. W e 
would at once pronounce a Sai'hi full of figures and colours a? ciumsy 
and readily huv another with less figures and less variety of colours. 
So the ilar i/th weavers have come down from pure silk to artificial 
silk, and it is seldom that one finds a good silk danjcii on the loom. 
The modern tendency is to prefer cheapness to quality, so dhvpi hbtion 
and Oiilhiidtin are becoming increasingly popular. Another no |pa 
important cause of the decay is the obsolete nature of the looms and 
the crude and unsatisfactory method of twisting, cleaning and sizing. 
The competition of Japanese fabrics is also a potent factor in this 
process. The real solution lies in setting the looms to bring out new 
patterns according to the demand of the market. This can he done 
by teaching the weaver to copy the fanev imported design. If the 
industry is to keep its own. more attention should he paid to the 
improvement of designs. Tt is on this -ide that the possibilities tor 
expansion are greatest.” 

Village industries consist mainly in tlie weaving' of 
coarse cotton cloth and tlie preparation of ropes, mats, etc., 
from the sarkana or date. In some of the villages and 
country towns there are some special industries which have 
a local reputation. In Tulamba and Kahror, for instance, 
stamped cloths for bed covers are made somewhat after the 
Tvamalia type. At Thatta Paolian and Talalpur chequered 
saddle-cloths and other forms of cloth-work are prepared. At 
Shujahad various kinds of sweet confections, such as ‘ papar * 
and ‘ rewrian " have a local celebrity. At Wachha fsandiln 
ordinary wood-work such as cot legs. etc., is well turned out. 
At -Talalpur-Pirwala there are the remains of what was once 
a very flourishing paper trade. 

Statistics relating to factories will he found in Table 28. 
Purifier information will he found in the Census llenoit of 
1921, Tables XVII and XXII. Part II. Of the factory 
industries by far the most important is that concerned with 
the pressing and ginning of cotton. The greater number of 
such factories are found in the immediate vicinity of 
Multan city, where the supply has outstripped the demand 
so that many of the presses and gins do not work for the 
greater part of the year, while not- a few are closed down 
more or lesx permanently. None tic less, the industry is a 
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source of profit to mauv owners and of employment to a CHAPTER II, E. 
fairly large number ol operatives. Tbe development of the ^ fln( j jyj anu . 
Lower Bari Dual) Colony has shifted the centre of giavity factures- 
of the cotton industry a wav from Multan itself and factories 
have been constructed at -Tahanian. Khanewal . and Mian L) Pactorj indnst 
Chanun to deal with the large local supply ol American 1,1 
cotton. The direct route to Karachi by the Klianewal-Lodh- 
ran-Chord line selves further to increase the industrial im- 
portance of these 1 ‘ mandis ' ar The expense ol Multan. As 
most of the colony factoiies are erected on sites formerly the 
property of Government the latter was able at the time of 
sale to impose such conditions with regard to the provision 
of up-to-date machinery as will directly encourage the culti- 
vation of' long staple cotton. 

Of the factories not connected with the cotton industry, 
the largest is the Hour mill recently constructed by Rai 
Bahadur Seth P'rabh Duval in Multan city, and owned hv 
him and his brother Seth Mohan Lai. The mill which oc- 
cupies hi highas of land is constructed on the mot up-to-date 
principles and the buildings include the mill itself, two 
large godowns, an office, several bungalows and a number 
of quarters for employees. The main building is of five 
storeys and is fitted with modern machinery and the latest 
labour saving devices. The capacity of the mill is 17 sacks 
per hour or 3,000 maunds per diem. The number of em- 
ployees is about 150 and the establishment is divided into three 
departments; wheat cleaning and milling, engineering and 
clerical. About half the workers belong to tbe Punjab, but 
comparatively few are resident- of Multan ; tbe remainder 
belong to the United Provinces and Bikanir. The wages of' 
skilled workers vnrv between Rs. .'if) and Rs. 100 per mensem 
while unskilled labourers earn from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. the 
higher wage being earned by the palednr z or carrier®. The 
proprietors have made very good arrangements for the hous- 
ing of the employees. The superior staff have good bunga- 
lows, while suitable accommodation is provided for 1 he 
labourers. 

The products of the mill are bran, various grades of 
' ata/ ‘ maida,’ * iawu.’ and ‘ sooji.' and owing to their puritv 
thev command a ready market, the mill despite its compara- 
tively short existence, having alrendv a well deserved reputa- 
tion in and outside the Punjab. 

The firm of Allibhoy. Yallijee and Rons, established in AUiblioy, Vallijee and 
1875, enjoy a high reputation throughout India foi maim- Son-, 
facture of metal trunks, despatch boxes, surgical instru- 
ments. hospital requisites and many other articles. The fac- 
tory is situated near the Gantonment Railway Station in a 
compound of 5 highas and employs about 150 men, most of 
whom are skilled workers. The various departments include 
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CHAPTER n E blacksmith y an< ^ moulding, tin-smithy, carpentry, electro- 

' ‘ plating, japanning and painting and leather work. The raw 

Art* and Manu> metal material is imported from Birmingham mostly in the 
factnre*. form of sheets while the leather is obtained from Bombay 
Allibhoy Vallijee and ant ^ Cawnpore. The employees are all Muhammadans and 
Sons. ’ are mostly residents of Multan. The painters are highly skil- 

led and engaged in factory work only when the demand de- 
clined for the decorative articles they formerly made in their 
own times. The other workmen are of the artisan class and 
none has undergone regular technical training. On the 
whole, they are well paid, and the painters in particular are in 
very comfortable circumstances. The firm did a very prosper- 
ous trade during the War, and although the subsequent in- 
crease in prices has adversely affected business, it is still in a 
sound condition and the finished products find a very ready 
market all over India and in adjacent countries. 

There are also some thirty other concerns engaged in the 
industry, though their turn-over is relatively small, and, for 
the most part, they content themselves with the manufacture 
of cheap trunks. The manufacture of domestic utensils of 
copper and brass is confined to a few families resident in a 
northern mohalla of the town. 

supply of The factory operatives are drawn from the menial, farm- 
labourers and small tenant classes and belong, for the most 
part, to the rural population of the district. The supply is 
hardly adequate for the demand, as the rapid development 
of the agricultural resources of the district and the substan- 
tial profits connected with the cultivation of land have much 
improved the position of the classes on which the factory 
industries depend and have made them less ready to accept 
industrial employment. The natural consequence has been 
a substantial rise in earnings and a real improvement in the 
standard of living of those who depend wholly or partly on 
factory work. Outside labour is obtained mainly from Bika- 
nir and the United Provinces, and there is a regular influx of 
Bikanirfs each spring. Most of these are employed in har- 
vesting the wheat and other crops, but some take up work in 
the factories, though few remain there for more than a few 
months at a time. 

■SECTION F. — Commerce and Trade. 

Multan city was for long a centre of distribution for 
articles of trade to trans-Indus territories, and, although 
the development of railway communication has very seri- 
ously affected its importance in this respect, its old connec- 
tions have not entirely disappeared. The bulk of the export 
trade is now with Europe and. for the Multan and Kabir- 
wala tahsfls and parts of the three southern tahsfls, Multan 
city is the chief market. Inside the district, the transport 
is mainly hv road, and, except in the Khanewal tahsfl, where 
there is a fair number of bullock-carts, camels and donkeys 
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carry most of the produce. Tlie canal colonies have de- CHA PTER II. F 
prived Multan itself of much of the export trade in wheat, Commerce and 
and to the competition of Lyallpur and adjacent mandis is Trade, 
now added that of Khanewal, Mian Chamin and Jahanian. 

The three latter, however, draw supplies mainly from areas 
which formerly produced barely sufficient to support the 
local population, and the diversion of trade direct to Kara- 
chi via Lodhran, rather than the establishment of local 
markets, has been the most adverse factor. For the trade 
of the district, as a whole, the colonisation of the Khanewal 
tahsfl has done nothing 1 but good. It has added enormously 
to the surplus of wheat and cotton, has made the district 
less dependent on imports of oil-seeds, has given a great im- 
petus to factory industries and has afforded the trading 
classes opportunities which they have been quick to take. 

The decentralisation of trade from Multan city to new mar- 
kets has already had economic consequences of great impor- 
tance. 

The chief exports besides wheat and cotton are indigo, 
hides and skins, dates and fruits. Indigo, which at 
one time was a valuable source of income is now comparative- 
ly of small account, but the profits derived from its cultiva- 
tion are in the aggregate considerable, and play no small 
part in the rural economy of the villages still dependent on 
the inundation canals. The district produces little rice and 
comparatively little sugarcane; the production of oil-seeds 
is less than the demand: the manufacture of finished goods 
of wool and cotton is on a small scale; the forests do not 
produce superior timber ; machinery is not manufactured : 
and there are no minerals. These facts determine the 
nature of the imports. The trade in European goods consists 
mainly of piece-goods, but as the standard of comfort rises 
in the villages, the tendency is for the foreign trade to 
increase in variety. The export trade to Europe is mainly in 
the hands of the large European firms. These do not. as a 
rule, deal direct with the producer, and the bulk of their pur- 
chases is made either in the mandis or through local agents. 

The latter in turn usually deal with sub-agents who buy from 
the village trader rather than direct from the zamfndar, but 
the establishment of mandis, the increased economic inde- 
pendence of the producer and the large fluctuations in the 
value of agricultural produce during recent years have all 
tended to induce the cultivator to hold up his produce and 
the power of the village shop-keeper is much less than it was. 

Ttfone the less, he still finances, directly or indirectly, a ve v y 
large part of the trade of the district and plays the chief part 
in marketing the surplus produce. The bulk of the import 
and exnort trade is in the hands of Hindus and in the older 
parts of the district the Aroras hold almost a monopoly, their 
only competitors being a few Khatris and Bhatias. In the 
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-obmies, irrimig'i ;un traders front the Punjab compere -suc- 
cessfully with Aioras. 

SECTION G. — Means, o? CoM.upxrcA'no.vs. 

The figures in the margin 'bmr the communications of 

the district and statistical 
tables Nos. 29 and 30 in Volume 
B give respectively the distances 
between the more important 
places and a list of the rest- 
houses in charge of various de- 
partments of the Government 

The district is well served with railways. The Lahore 
to Multan rail-road was opened in lSfio and communication 
was established with Karachi in 187S, although it was not 
until eleven years later that the completion ot The bridge 
over the Indus at Sukkar made through traffic possible. The 
branch line from Khanewal to Lyallpur was opened in 1900 
[inn i lie chord line from Khanewal to Lodhran a few years 
later. The latter is now on the mail route from Lahore to 
Karachi, and, although the constitution of the chord has 
naturally been followed by the diversion of some portion of 
the export trade from Multan city, it has proved of great 
value to owners of land in neighbouring villages and espe- 
c’. 'ly to the colonists of the Khanewal ttihsil. 

The Sutlej Valley Kailway from Kasur to Lodhran passe- 
through the southern portions of the Mailsi and Lodhran 
fohslis. It wn« dismantled in 1917 as the material was re- 
quired elsewhere for War purposes. In the meantime, final 
sanction was accorded to the Sutlej Valley Project, and as 
this scheme will completely change the economic conditions 
of the Mailsi and Lodhran tahsils. shifting the ventre 
of gravity of trade further north than it now is, it has been 
decided to abandon a large portion of the old road, and to 
realign the route so that, when the line is complete it will 
not only serve the existing requirements of the southern 
tahsils, hut will also he the chief carrier of the produce 
from the Multan colonies of the Sutlej Valley Project. At 
the yu’pspnt time the line is open between Lodhran and Mailsi. 

In comparison with the Central Punjab, the older tahsils 
of the district are badly off for good roads. The metalled 
roads maintained by the Provincial Public Works Depart- 
ment are kept in reasonably good repair but their length is 
small. The District Board maintains the metalled roads 
from Khanewal to Kabfrwala and from Tulamba to Serai 
Sidhu ; but, as its finances do not allow of adequate expendi- 
lureon repairs, portions of these roads are often worse than as 
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if they were unmetalled. The unmetalled roads are numer- CHAPTER 11. K. 
ous and with few exceptions their alignment is well suited to Mean* - of c-m- 
local needs, but many of them are in a wretched state of manicatiow 
repair and quite unfit for wheeled traffic. Under the exist- 
ing system of carriage by which camels, donkeys and pack- l!oa<is - 
bullocks supply the means of transport, the lack of good 
roads is not a cause of serious economic inconvenience, but 
the position will change for the worse as the supply of 
camels dwindles with the colonisation of grazing areas. The 
road problem of non-colony tracts will then present grave 
difficulties. The road system of the Lower Bari Doab Colony 
was a part and parcel of the lay-out plan of the colony and 
was specially designed to meet the requirements of a rich 
canal tract, by a net-work of main feeder and village roads. 

Although the scheme is not yet complete and the state of 
the roads is capable of much improvement, it may be said 
generally that the cultivator has good access to the markets 
and railways. There are 80 miles of arterial roads of which 
23 are metalled, and 606 main roads of which 18 only are 
metalled. 

The Sutlej and the Chenab are navigable for country (®) River commtm- 
craft and for steamers of light draught throughout their loa 10ns ' 
length in this district. Steamers, however, are now rarely 
seen and the extension of railways has very much reduced 
the carriage of goods by water. The dismantling of the 
Sutlej Yalley Railway has restored some portion of the old 
transport of goods across the Sutlej from and to the Southern 
Punjab Railway, and there is a small volume of trade by boat 
between Sukkur and villages on the Sutlej and Chenab. 

The ferries are under the control of the District Board Ferries, 
which leases them on annual contract. Each contractor is 
responsible for the supply of boats and boatmen and is 
limited in his charges to a scale of fees sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment. The terms of his contract are framed for the pro- 
tection of travellers, and on the whole, complaints are singu- 
larly few. 

The facts and statistics given in Tables !Yos. 31 and 32 (j) p 0 >ts. Telegraph 
of Volume B show the postal facilities and the very large and Telephones, 
development that has occurred during recent years in the 
postal service. In spite of the rapid colonisation of the 
Khanewal tahsil, and the limitations which financial strin- 
gency have placed in the multiplication of post offices, it may 
be said, on the whole, that the district is well served. The 
very large increase in the number of letters and articles de- 
livered by mail and of money orders issued and paid, testi- 
fies to the spread of education and the growth of material 
resources. 

The Government telegraph service has been extended 
to comparatively few places in the district, but the railway 

Q 
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CHAPTER H, H. telegraph supplements the service to the public and the 
— 7“ canal system is available for official purposes, 

amines. The telephone system, which was formerly limited to 

official connections between the City Civil Lines and Can- 
tonments, was in 1922 placed on a commercial basis and 
opened to the public. In August 1924 trunk communication 
was established between Multan, Lahore, Simla, Delhi and 
other important towns of Northern India. 

SECTION H.— Famines. 

The exiguous rainfall has always imposed very narrow 
limits to the extent of barani cultivation, thus forcing the 
cultivator to depend on some artificial means of irrigation. 
The well has been his stand-by. and although, unaided by 
canal water, it cannot bring wealth or even reasonable com- 
fort, it does protect the cultivator from the worst ravages 
of famine. It is, for this reason, that the district has been 
singularly free from really bad famines. There have been 
times of severe scarcity when the inundation canals have 
failed and the loss of agricultural stock has been widespread ; 
but the crops raised round the well have saved the best well 
and plough cattle and have stood between the cultivator and 
actual starvation. In such years the load of debt is heavily 
increased, but recovery to a normal condition is relatively 
quick, though unfortunately not sustained, a further fail- 
ure of the canals again resulting in a similar set-back. The 
change from a fixed to a fluctuating system of land revenue 1 
has done much to mitigate the vagaries of the seasons, and 
so well is the present system adapted to local conditions that 
relief is given automatically in had years, thus obviating the 
necessity of remissions and suspensions. 
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A . — Administrative Divisions. 


T n ill* i , . CHAPTER HI. A. 

In the organisation oi the Moghal kingdom described in 

the Ain-i-Akbari ”, Multan was the head-quarters of one Administrative 
of the ‘ siibas ’ or provinces. It then contained properly Divisions, 
three ‘ sukars ’ or divisions, Multan itself, Dipalpur and Executive charges 
Bhakkar, hut the newly annexed kingdom of Thatta wi th under native rule, 
live more ‘ sirkars ’ was also counted as part of the Multan 
suba. The ‘ sirkar ’ of Multan itself contained the whole 
of the present district and some little area outside it, and 
it was divided "into five parganas. 


In Sikh times, the number of taluqas or kardaris was 
20, but these were not necessarily each confined to one ling 
fence and villages belonging to one taluqa were often scat- 
tered about in other taluqas. The number of ‘ kardaris ’ 
and their boundaries were also constantly being changed. 

The list given by Edwardes of the kardaris existing at 
the time of annexation is (“ Year on the Punjab Frontier,” 
Volume II, 13) — Luddan, Tibbi, Mailsi, Kahror, Yala Sadar- 
wah, Bahadurpur, Kotli Adil, Panjani, Ghazipur, Multan, 
Khanpur, Khai, Shahpur, Sikandarabad, Shujabad, Sardar- 
pur, Sidhnai and Tulainba. 


The ruler of the suba was known as subadar or suba ; Executive -tr.ff -.uu.r 
but in the eighteenth" century the title of ‘ nazim ’ appears native rule, 
to have been gradually substituted. Under the subadar in 
Moghal days was an enormous host of officials and semi- 
officials : ‘ mutsaddis ’ or clerks of innumerable departments, 

* ijaradars ’ or revenue contractors, ‘ jagfrdars ’ or revenue 
assignees, ‘ kardars ’ of the parganas, and so forth. For 
the repression of crime there were the ‘ barkandazes ’ under 
their ‘ fanjdars.’ ‘ thanadars,’ ‘ kotwals ’ and c jamadarv.’ 

The civil work was mainly in the hands of the ‘ qazis ’ and 
‘ muftis ’ : and the practical work of securing the Govern- 
ment revenue was in the hands of innumerable village 
‘ dabfrs ‘ patwaris ’, ‘ tappadars * karoris ’ or ‘ bakh- 
shis whose accounts were controlled by a large staff of 
‘ kamingos \ who, again, were aecountalde to kardars of the 
parganas. 


Under Sawan Mai the number of subordinates seems to 
bave been much diminished. There was Mill a pretty strong 
central office of clerks at Multan, bur their work was verv 
stnctly supervised by Sdwan Mai, who had himself risen 
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CHAPTER HI, A. from tlie lower grades of tlie administration. At tlie same 

fcss' - time the vast number of scattered officials, such as the kanun- 

?? Administrative gos, etc., was much curtailed. For each kardari — equalling. 
Divisions. perhaps, in average area, the ordinary modem thana — the 
Executive istaff under staff allowed was one 1 kardar and one niunski ; and 
native rule. the kardar was paid from Es. 15 to Its . 30 a month. At 

stated times he had to produce his accounts, and it there 
was complaint of exaction he was fined. For criminal 
offences the common punishment was fine ( chatti ) ; some- 
times, however, mutilation was resorted to, and sometimes 
imprisonment ; but the last could always he commuted to a 
fine paid by the prisoner or his relations. For ordinary 
murders the punishment was not necessarily severe ; hut for 
cattle theft the ordinary sentence was death by the sword. 
The extreme severity shown towards cattle thieves by the 
Diwan is often spoken of by the people, and contrasted 
with our present methods. One tale that is often told is 
that of Ali Dangra, one of the Diwan’s assessors, who ven- 
tured to plead on behalf of a handsome young robber who 
was under trial, with the result that under the Diwan’s 
express orders the robber was hung at Ali Dangra’ s own door. 
Prisoners, both in Moghal and Sikh times, were confined in 
the various forts (hots or thuls), and had to beg their bread, 
as no food was provided by Government. The repression of 
crime, which under the Moghals is believed to have been 
entrusted to a more or less distinct staff, was under the Sikhs 
carried out by the members of the regular army. On the 
other hand the ‘ qazis ’, who, under the Moghals, were judi- 
cial officers, were now superseded by Government officials, 
known as ‘ adalatis ’ , and their functions were strictly con- 
fined to the registration of documents and other formal duties. 
Existing atministra- The district is under the administrative control of the 
t on arrangements. (Commissioner of the Multan Division whose Imad-quar* ers 
are at Multan, and is under the executive charge of the De- 
puty Commissioner who is also District Magistrate, Collector 
and Eegistrar. The latter is assisted in his executive work 
by Extra Assistant Commissioners the number of which does 
not usually exceed seven. Each of these exercises the powers 
of a Magistrate of the first class and at least one is invested 
with extended powers under section 30 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. Two of them are mainly responsible for reve- 
nue work, one is in charge of the Treasury, and another is 
Sub-Divisional Officer of Khanewal where his head-quarters 
are situated, hut, until recently, his chief duty was concerned 
with the colonization of the Lower Bari Do ah Colony and his 
jurisdiction extended into the Montgomery district. In each 
of the six tahsfls there are a tahsfldar and two or more naib- 
tahsfldars. They are primarily responsible for the collec- 
tion of the revenue, the supervision of the revenue staff 
and records and executive work in general ; but they have 
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tlie powers of a Magistrate of the 2nd or 3rd class and dis- 
pose of a number of petty criminal cases. 

The subordinate revenue staff was re-organised for the 
district proper at the Fourth Settlement and consists of the 
following establishment : — 


Tahfil. 

Patwaris. 

Assistant 

Patwdrfs. 

Field Qfinungos. 

Kabfrwala 

77 

5 

6 

Mnltj&o ... ' 

SI 

5 

7 

Shnjabad ... | 

eo 

5 

V 

Lodhr&n ... ... , 

65 

F» 

5 

Mailsi ... ... . 

63 

5 

6 

Total 

346 

25 

28 

In the Khanewal tahstl, where 

colonization 

is still in- 


complete, the number of kamingos and patwaris has varied 
with the needs of the moment and the strength of the per- 
manent establishment has still to be fixed. 

The organisation of rural officers consists of zaildars, 
inamdars and lambardars. At the Fourth Settlement, the 
zaildari and inamdari system was revised. Few changes were 
made in the zails, but a scheme was drawn up under which 
the number of inamdars will be gradually reduced and the 
emoluments of each increased to an amount which, it is 
hoped, will act as an incentive to better service than they 
have been accustomed to perform in the past. The scheme 
is described in Appendices IY and Y of the Final Settlement 
Report and the summary below gives the number of zaildars 
in each tahsfl and the ultimate number of inamdars: — 


Tahsil. 

Zaixpaks. 

IXAJWARS. 

ai 

r— t 

3 

tm 

t£ 

* 

^3 

a 

tm 

be 

<£» 

cj 

tm 

tL 

c, 

3 

o 

H i 

<C 

5 

tm 

tr. 

aJ 

5 

tm 

tL 

P 

Multan 

4 

8 | 

3 

15 

! 

a 

6 

12 

Shuj^bid 

3 

6 

3 

12 

4 

5 

9 

Lodhr£n 

3 

5 

3 

11 

5 

6 

11 

Kabirwala 

3 

8 

3 

U 

5 

7 

12 

Mailsi 

3 

5 

3 

11 

3 

4 

7 

Totax. 

16 

! 

32 

15 

63 

23 

2S 

51 
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The remuneration of the three grades of zaildars is 
Rs. 350, Rs. 300 and Rs. 250, respectively, and of inamdars 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 75, respectively. 

Each revenue estate has ordinarily at least one lambardar 
and the larger estates have two or more according to the 
amount of the revenue and their past history. The past 
tendency was to make more lambardars than were justified 
or necessitated by local circumstances, but the opera- 
tion of succcessive schemes of reduction has mitigated, 
though it has not entirely removed, this defect. This loose 
character of the village organisation in the South-West 
Punjab has naturally had its effect on the powers and influ- 
ence of the lambardars who do not, as a body, command 
the respect shown to headmen in districts where the culti- 
vation is less scattered and the village community is more 
homogeneous than ire Multan. The effect of Government 
schemes of irrigation and colonization is to strengthen 
the traditional system of village government, since they not 
only add to the emoluments of lambardars but they encour- 
age the settlement of the rural population in village home- 
steads rather than on isolated wells. 

The district being one of large holdings and of influen- 
tial owners usually contains several estates which for one 
reason or another are under the Court of Wards. The num- 
ber of these at present is small, but many of the leading 
families owe their solvency to the past assumption by Govern- 
ment of superintendence of their property during either 
minority or a period of financial stress. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is r,r-nffieio in charge of the Court and works 
through a General Manager, under whom are local mana- 
ger, each of whom is ordinarily responsible for the manage- 
ment of a single estate. 

R. — Civil and Criminal Justice. 

The chief Civil and Criminal Court of the district is 
that of the District and Sessions .Judge who has his head- 
quarters at Multan and whose jurisdiction includes the Mu- 
zaffargarh district. Under him, for purposes of civil work, 
are Sub-Judges, the majority of whom hold their courts at 
Multan, Khanewal being the only tahsil to which a Sub- 
Judge is regularly appointed. The administration of 
criminal justice is carried out under the Sessions Judge, by 
tbe District Magistrate and his staff of stipendiary Magis- 
trates. In addition, there are two benches of Honorary 
Magistrates at Multan itself, and a varying number of Hono- 
rary Magistrates exercising 1st and 2nd class powers. 

Multan is not a criminal district. Murders are com- 
paratively rare and other offences against the person far less 
common than in the Horth or Central Punjab ; cattle tbeft 
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is a popular pastime along the rivers and elsewhere is re- CHAPTER III, C. 

garded with indulgence except perhaps by the owner of the Lan< j R even „ e , 

stolen, cattle; matrimonial cases are very common and are 

the cause of much of the serious crime. There is no marked 

tendency for crime to increase, and the small rise shown in 

Table 34 of Volume B during recent years is more than 

accounted for by offences connected in one way or another 

with the new colony. 

Nine-tenths of the civil suits relate to monej' claims and 
of the remainder about one-fourth are suits to establish pre- 
emption. But, allowing for the increase in population, the 
people seem to be no more litigious than they were thirty 
years ago. 

The Deputy Commissioner R ex-ojjiciu Registrar for the Re rtstration. 
district and there is a Sub-RegRtrar at the head-quarters of 
each of the six tahsils. Rh&n Bahadur Syad Makbdum 
Rajan Shah is -Joint Registrar and does most of the regis- 
tration work at Multan itself, but R not empowered to hear 
appeals. There has been an appieciable increase during re- 
cent years in the number of documents registered and this is 
especially marked in the case of documents where registration 
is optional. 

C. — Land Revenue. 

(a) Village Communities and Tenures. 

In the case of the greater number of the villages of the The village eonunnn- 
-district, the village community, in the ordinary acceptation in 
of the term, can scarcely be said to exist; they being for 
the most part mere aggregations into a fiscal circle of inde- 
pendent plots of cultivation, having no further bond of union 
than that of joint responsibility for the revenue imposed by 
the British Settlement system. Of this nature are all the 
estates of the interior. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the rivers, communities are found which fall naturally under 
the definitions applied to the upper part of the province. In 
the remainder of the district cultivation is found only where 
wells have been sunk or means provided for canal irrigation, 
and is therefore scattered for the most part in isolated plots, 
each of which was independently cleared by its occupant, 
and under native governments bore its own assessment with- 
out reference of any kind to neighbouring plots. 

Mr. Roe wrote in 1880: — 

“ In the tracts near the rivers the lands generally belong to 
Jat tribes, and here are found regular village communities, some of 
which still hold their land in common, whilst others have divided it, 
and in most cases lost all trace of the original shares. Away from 
the rivers the villages are generally merely a collection of wells! which 
have been sunk in the neighbourhood of a canal or in the more favour- 
able spots in the high lands. In these there has never been any com- 
munity of interest; in very many cases there is not even a common 
-village site; each settler has obtained his grant direct from the State, 
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sunk his well, and erected his homestead on it. Under our Settle- 
ments the waste land between these wells has been recorded, as a mat- 
ter of course, shamilat deh, but originally the well-owners had no 
claim to it whatever.” 

But whilst this is the origin of many or most of the 
villages, there were other tracts where a particular tribe or 
family was undoubtedly recognized as holding a 4 zamindari ’ 
or proprietary right over all the lands, cultivated or uncul- 
tivated, which we call a ‘ mauzah ’ or village. This right 
was not, however, recognized under native rule as an exclu- 
sive one. If the ‘ zamindar ’ could not bring his waste under 
cultivation the State had no hesitation in authorizing out- 
siders to do so; but the new settler had to pay a quit rent 
to the * zamindar ’ of half a ser in the maund as 4 Tiaq 
zamindari ’ or * wajah zamindari ’ and if the zamindar 
was a strong man he exacted an installation tee in addi- 
tion. It often happened that the zamindar would himself 
introduce outsiders and allow them to sink wells ; in this case, 
too, the quit rent was fixed at the rate of half a ser in the 
maund. and an installation fee. under the name of jhuri, 
lung!, or siropa was almost invariably taken. 

The ‘ haq zamindari " described in the preceding para- 
graph is closely connected with a similar due which was 
known as the ‘ haq mukaddami . We have seen how out- 
siders were introduced, either by the zamindar himself or by 
the State, and how they had to pay haq zamindari. But 
it often happened when the zamindari family was numerous, 
and their land limited, that no outsiders were introduced. 
The various members of the family divided the lands amongst 
themselves, or, as was more commonly the case, each man 
brought what he could under cultivation without regard to 
any regular shares. Each became full proprietor of his own 
holding, but he had to pay half a ser in the maund as ‘ haa 
zamindari ’ or ‘ mukaddami ’ to the head of the family. 
Sometimes, however, where the head was weak, or there was 
a dispute, the due was not levied. There can be little doubt 
that the 4 zamindari ' and 4 mukaddami ’ are one and the 
same due, that the original form was the 4 mukaddami and 
that this was somewhat the same as our 4 lambardar’s ’ fee. 
Indeed, this is admitted by most men who are not directly 
interested in maintaining the contrary. This due would ori- 
ginally be collected by the headman from all the proprietors, 
but when the number of outsiders became sufficiently great 
to give the headman a fair income from them alone, he would 
cease to collect from the proprietors of his own tribe. He 
would also do so when he was weak and required their sup- 
port : for instance, when a young man wished to succeed 
his father to the exclusion of a richer or more powerful uncle; 
and in extreme cases he would promise not only to exempt 
his kinsmen, but even to divide amongst them the dues col- 
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lected from others. When this last practice has become CHAPTER UI..C 

firmly established, the due has ceased to be a ‘ mukaddami Land Revenue. 

or headman’s fee; It has become the property of a whole 

family or ‘ zamindari haq ’ ; and the family speak of them- Haq muka.Uami, 

selves as ‘ zanhndars ’ or 1 ala maliks in distinction to the 

settlers of other tribes, who are ' adnu maliks ’ or ‘ chakdars ’ . 

Along the Clienab and in the west of Lodhran this change 
has been complete, and the half ser in the maund is always 
spoken of as ‘ haq zamindari But in part of Mailsi it 
is still sometimes spoken of as the " mukaddami ’ and in 
more than one village the Settlement Officer in 18T3 — 1880 
was asked to abolish it on the ground that it was merely a 
lambardar’s fee, and as such had been superseded by our 
‘ pachotra’. 

In connection with the haq -zamindari, it is necessary HathraklAi. 
to notice the arrangement known as hathrakhai, or * placing- 
under protection.’ The ‘ zamindari ’ was usually levied by 
the ‘ zamindar ’ or his tribe from outsiders whom he or 
they had admitted. But sometimes a community of ‘ zamin- 
dars,’ to abtain a lighter assessment, would voluntarily create 
this right against themselves in order to put themselves under 
a man of power and influence. By a fictitious sale they pro- 
fessed to sell him their entire village ; he became the nomi- 
nal proprietor, and by his influence obtained a light assess- 
ment : this was paid by the villagers, and the new proprietor 
received from them the usual f haq zamindari ’ of half ser 
in the maund, but beyond this he had no light in the vil- 
lage. On the establishment of English rule these nominal 
proprietors made great efforts to become real ones. Where 
their true position was known they were of course unsuccess- 
ful; but it occasionally happened that the court trying the 
claim was not very well acquainted with the peculiar features 
of the Multan tenures, and that the piece of paper on which 
the ‘ hathrakhai ’ arrangement was recorded was taken 
literally and accepted as a full deed of sale. 

The settlers introduced by the State, or by the ‘ zamin- chakdars. 
dar ’ himself, into a 1 zamindar’s ’ village, are known as 
chakdars. The name is also applied to those proprietors of 
the ‘ zamindar’s ’ tribe who have continued to pay the ‘ haq 
zamindari ’ or ‘ mukaddami ’ to their chief or chief’s family, 
and it is sometimes even extended to settlers who have sunk 
wells under direct permission of the State in tracts where 
there has never been any one to claim a ‘ zamindari ’ due. 

Thus when Diwan Sawan Mai made his new canal, the 
Diwanwah, through the Mailsi bar, he gave direct grants to 
settlers, proclaiming at the same time that if any one could 
establish a claim to ‘ zamindari ’ it should be allowed; no 
such claim was established, but still the settlers were gener- 
ally described as chakdars. The supposed connection of the 
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name with, the wood-work of the well* and the payment of 
the ' zamlndari ' gave rise to the idea that the ‘ chakdar ’ 
owned the well only; in fact that he was a capitalist who 
had sunk a well for the ‘ zamindar ’ who remained the true 
owner of the soil, and could buy out the ‘ chakdar ’ on re- 
paying him the money expended. This idea was still fur- 
ther encouraged by the fact that the ‘ chakdar ’ sometimes 
did not cultivate himself, but let his well to tenants, and it 
occasionally happened that the tenant was one of the old 
‘ zamindars There was consequently rather a tendency at 
the commencement of our Summary Settlements to regard 
the ‘ chakdar ’ as an interloper who, by the power of money, 
was ousting the old family from its original rights. But 
tlii- was quite a mistake: the " chakdar ’. whether he got his 
title from the ' zamindar ’ direct or through the State, al- 
ways held his land in full proprietary right, subject only to 
the payment of a quit rent in the shape of the ‘ haq zamin- 
dari ’. Of course if he abandoned his land it reverted to 
the ‘ zamindar but this wa« because the latter was the 
owner of all the waste land and not in virtue of any contract 
entered into at the time of purchase. On the other hand, 
any right of cultivation enjoyed by the ‘ zamindar ’ was ac- 
quired by a distinct contract between him as tenant on the 
one side, and the ‘ chakdar " as proprietor on the other; the 
terms of this contract might vary from that of a tenancy-at- 
will on a full rent to that of a permanent occupancy on a 
quit rent, but the original rights of the * zamindar ’ in no 
way influenced his position as tenant. 

Under native rule the revenue or mahsiil was taken in 
kind and as the rate approached in many cases that of a full 
rent there remained, after deducting the cultivator’s and the 
State share, but a small fraction for tlie non-cultivating pro- 
prietors. Tb.i- fraction was called ‘ kastir ’ (the plural of 
‘ kasar and meaning ' fi actions 'i. When this fraction was 
small it would he hardly worth the proprietor’s while to go 
perhaps some distance tc personally superintend the division 
of the crops : the rent he received from the cultivator with 
one hand was immediately almost entirely paid away with 
the other in the shape of the Government revenue, and he 
would remain responsible for any balances. Hence tbe cus- 
tom would naturally spring up of the ‘ chakdar ’ allowing 
bis tenant to pay the Government share direct to the Govern- 
ment official, and to give the 1 chakdar ’ a fixed allowance 
in lieu of the actual balance. It i« this fixed allowance 
which is now. and has for some time been, generally known 
as the haq-kasur ; and its general rate is two sers in the 


* As a matter of fact tbe ‘ ohak ’ i= the plot of land round the well, 
and the wood-work of the well is never in this district spoken of aa 
‘ chak.' 
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maund, or one-twentieth of the gross produce. The ‘ chak- CHAPTER HI, C. 
dar ’ who received this allowance is called the ‘ kasur-khor Revenue, 

or ‘ kasur-khwar ’ , the eater of the ‘ kasur hut the word 
is often corrupted into ‘ kasur-khwah ’. Brora his £ kasur ’ Kasur-Khwars. 
the £ kasur-khwar ’ has to keep in repair the brick-work of the 
well, and pay the ‘ haq zamlndari ’ of half a ser in the 
maund if there is one. Under the system of fixed cash as- 
sessment the permission to engage direct for the Government 
revenue has grown into a very valuable right ; the ‘ chakdar ’ 
finds that he cannot recover his former position, and the only 
right left to him is the nominal ownership of the well, and 
the right to teceive £ kasur This £ chakdar ’ who has lost 
his right to engage is now the person generally meant by 
‘ kasur-khwar 1 , and this position has frequently been con- 
ferred as a compromise on a man who has claimed a well 
of which he or his ancestor wm undoubtedly the original 
proprietor, but from all possession of which he has long- been 
excluded. "When the Multan i Patlians were allowed on an- 
nexation to bring forward claims which would ordinarily have 
been barred by the law of limitation, in cases in which the 
claim was made out, it was almost invariably compromised 
in this way. The word kasur is, however, still used occa- 
sionally in its original sense of the profits of the chakdar, 
who pays the revenue himself, and such a man is also occa- 
sionally known as l:asnr-khv:dr .* 

The account of the propiietary tenures above given ex- Present aspect of pro- 
plains tlie terms commonly in use among 1 the people duiing prietary rights, 
the early years of British occupation. Some of these terms 
are still in use, but both the terms and the things which they 
represent are gradually becoming merged into the ordinary 
terminology and practice of the province at large. The £ haq 
muknddami ’ is no longer recorded; the class of owners known 
as ‘ kasur-khwars ’ is confined to a very small number of vil- 
lages chiefly near Multan; the zamindar is to all intents and 
purposes an £ ala malik and is entered as such in our re- 
cords, while the chakdar is entered as an ‘ adna malik ’. The 
over-proprietary of ‘ ala malkiat ’ tenure is no doubt much 
more common in this part of the province than in most 
other districts, but its incidents are practically the same as 
elsewhere, and old over-proprietary rights are by degrees dis- 

* The ‘kasur’ is in fact the mnhs'tl after deducting the revenue 
and this sense of the word survives in the phrase * Slid kasur barabar.’ 
which is applied to an ordinary usufructuary mortgage. The term 
‘ kasur ’ is now generally used to denote the share in the produce taken 
by a person who without owning the land provides part of the means 
of cultivation. It is most commonly applied to the share taken by 
owners of water-courses in return for water supplied to lands owned hv 
other persons. Tn the neighbourhood of T.uddan , too, it is not unusual 
■to find a well sunk by a man in land in which he has no proprietary 
right, hut from which he takes a share of the produce (known as 
‘kasur si] ehah ’) in return for the irrigation supplied by his well. 
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appearing, being merged by sale or other forms of transfer 
in the ordinary under-proprietary or chakdar class of rights. 

The well area is in most cases the unit of proprietary 
right, and in Sikh times all land outside this belonged either 
to the State or to some ‘ zammdar ’ (ala malik) who had 
some vague claim over it. When under English rule bound- 
aries were regularly demarcated, a certain portion of the waste 
outside wells was included in the village areas. In villages 
where the ' ala maliks ’ had a claim to the waste, this was 
recorded as their common property, but elsewhere it was 
entered as ‘ shamilat deh ’. The present common village land 
is thus for the most part a creation oi our rule, and, com- 
pared with districts in the Central Punjab, Multan presents 
comparatively few cases of village shamilat. Where such 
land exists, it is now dealt with under the general rules ap- 
plicable to the enjoyment and partition of common land. 

The number of shareholders in private jointly-owned 
land varies greatly: on the one hand, there are large estates 
owned by individual proprietors ; on the other, there are 
holdings which, owing to the action of Muhammadan law and 
other causes, are owned in the most confusing and minute 
of shares. As a whole, however, the shares are comparatively 
large, and the number of shareholders is not excessive. As 
a rule, too, a well estate is held in common, and it is the 
exception to find well estates partitioned. 

(b) Land Revenue under Native Rule. 

The systems of land revenue assessment prevalent under 
the various native Governments previous to annexation were 
of much the same geneial types. The theory throughout 
was that the Government were entitled to a share of the gross 
produce. This share was known as the mahsul, and it might 
be taken in kind or in cash. The methods usually employed 
may be classified under four heads — (?) jinsi, ( ii ) nakdi jinsi, 
( iii ) zahti, and (iv) Jcardri. 

( i ) Jinsi. — The standard method and that most ordi- 
narily employed was the assessment of a share 
in the actual crop (jinsi, batdi, bJiaoli). The 
share was taken after deduction of ordinary 
menials’ dues and of crops actually used for 
fodder. What the rates actually taken were 
it is difficult to say, as these varied immensely, 
not only w r ith the soil and position of the land, 
but also with influence and power of resistance 
enjoyed by the land-owners. Sir Charles Roe’s 
opinion was that ‘ putting aside fear or favouri- 
tism, it may be said generally that one-third 
was the rate for sailab lands; one-fourth for 
good well lands, and one-sixth and one-seventh 
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for inferior wells. If, however, the rates of CHAPTER IH> O. 

previous assessments recorded in the village re- 

cords of the SeconI Settlement are to he trusted. Land Revenue, 
the rates would seem, as a whole, to have been p ro a uce . 
somewhat lower on ‘ sailab ’ lands, while on 
canal aided wells the ‘ kharif ’ or ’ nahri ‘ late 
would be usually one-fourth, the rabi being- one- 
fifth. The grain was not allowed to leave the 
threshing-floor until it had been inspected by a 
Government official, and it was then conveyed 
at the expense of the landholder to the nearest 
State granary. 

(it) Nakdi jinsi. — A nakdi jins'i or cash-kind assess- Valuation of pro- 
ment indicated the first step towards a cash reve- (luce; 
liue, and the form of assessment became more 
common under Diwan Sawan Mai than formerly. 

The viahsi'tl was still at a certain rate and was 
set aside at the division of the produce. But 
instead of its being carried off by a Govern- 
ment official, the landholder was made to pur- 
chase it at a rate fixed by Government which 
generally was something- above the actual mar- 
ket price of the neighbourhood. 

(Hi) Zabti. — The next stage towards a cash assessment Fluctuating cash 
was indicated by the assessment of cash rates rates - 
per acre cultivated. These rates (known as 
* zabti ’ rates) were applied mainly to the better 
class of crops, such as indigo, sugarcane, etc., 
which it was difficult to divide; but they were 
also employed freely for all crops in tracts like 
the Ravi riverain, which were too far away from 
head-quarters to make the removal of the grain 
profitable to the Government. Where these 
rates were applied to cultivation generally, it 
was usual to exempt all crops u^ed for fodder. 

(iv) Karan. — The three classes of assessment above Fixed lease, 
mentioned were most commonly employed on 
‘ sailab ’ land and on lands receiving canal 
water only. They all represented more or less 
directly the original theory that the Govern- 
ment, as over-lord of the land, was entitled to 
a share in the produce, and the lands paying 
them were often spoken of as ‘ sirkari In 
contradistinction to these lands were the areas, 

'n which the landholder had himself, by con- 
structing a well or otherwise, provided the 
means of cultivation, and in such areas (known 
as ‘ ikrarf ’ or * kararf ’ areas) it was very com- 
mon for the Government to grant a fixed assess- 
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rnent at a lump sum of money.* Such assess- 
ments were known as karari or ikrari (or some- 
times as ‘ patai ’, the assessment being fixed by 
a deed known as a ‘ patta ’). The amount or- 
dinarily assessed for a well was Us. 12, and 
was spoken of as the ‘ sath hunala panj siala 
because Rs. 7 was taken in the kharif and Its. 5 
in the rabi. Assessments higher than Rs. 12 
were, however, not uncommon. No period was 
assigned for the rate, and it was presumed to 
last as long as the ruler who fixed it remained 
in possession; but it was of course possible for 
the ruler to vary the actual demand by his 
control over the cesses. The demand, too, ap- 
pears to have been remitted when the wells went 
out of use. The ‘ karari jama however, cover- 
ed not whatever land might be irrigated from 
the well but only the land mentioned in the 
‘ patta generally 15 to 20 acres per well. All 
extra cultivation was separately a-sessed at 
‘ jinsi ’ or ‘ zabti ’ rates, and the better classes 
of crops, such as sugar, rice and indigo, were 
separately assessed, whether they were grown 
in excess of' the fixed area or not. These cash 
lump assessments per well in the htar and Rawa 
tracts received a considerable impetus from 
Diwan Sawan Mai, who settled with hundreds 
of landholders in new lands in this way. 

Another special method of assessment sometimes employ- 
ed for wells in the heart of the Rawa, more especially on 
the borders of the present Multan and Lodhran tahsils, was 
to take a certain sum (generally Rs. 2 or Rs. 3) per yoke 
of cattle in use on the well. The assessment was thus 
lightened in bad seasons when the well went partially out 
of use. 


The above gives a much more orderly idea of the sys- 
tems pursued than was actually the case in practice. The 
* zabti ’ rates, for instance, differed enormously from vil- 
lage to village. In village A tobacco paid Rs. 3 and cotton 
Rs. 2-8-0 per acre; in B tobacco and cotton both paid 
Rs. 2-8-0; in C tobacco paid Rs. 10 and cotton Rs. 4; in T) 
cotton paid Rs. 4 and tobacco Rs. 2; and so forth. Nor were 
the various systems applied uniformly throughout a tract 
or a village. Rven in single holdings two or three different 
systems might be m force. At the end of this gazetteer are 


* A survival of the old distinction between ‘ ikrar: ’ rind ‘ sirkari ’ 
lands is to be found in Mauza Ferozpur. Tahsil Multan where the 
payments made by tb e ‘ chakdars ’ to tbe actual revenue pavers or 
land ?nZarS “ PatMn famdy) differ in the two classes of 
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appended specimens of deeds granted to landholder - at vari- 
ous periods of native rule, from which can be gatheied, far 
better than from any general description, the character of 
the assessments levied. And in regard to these assessments, 
a point to be remembered is that uone of them was estab- 
lished with any degree oi permanency, each being liable to 
be changed at any time tor another at the request of the 
revenue payer or at the caprice ot the ruler. Special exemp- 
tions by way of raafi or light, assessments held good only for 
the life of the grantee and only for the life of the grantor and 
thej T were doubtless only renewed for a consideration. Noth- 
ing is more remarkable about the written sanads of native 
rulers than the persistence with which poweiful native 
governors seem to have disregarded them, and the 'nsislenee 
with which each new grant especially declares that the local 
authorities were not to call constantly for its renewal : ‘ dar 
bar fasl sanad mujaddad talab na darand ’. 


CHAPTER ID, C 
Land Revenue. 

Confision and in- 
stability of the sys- 
tem adopted. 


The charges above noticed constituted the revenue de- Extra cesse*. 
rnand proper. They may he termed the ordinary charges : 
but besides downright exaction there were many other items 
which were levied as a matter of course. The landholder had 


to pay malba, and the continuance of his ‘ karari ’ lease de- 
pended on his fully keeping up the cultivation of his ‘ jinsi ’ 
lands. In some places Es. 8 per maund were charged as 
moghala or royalty on all indigo sold; in some tracts sums 
were levied as shukrana or thank-offerings ; in others naz- 
rana was demanded : this might take the form of an addi- 
tional Es. 2 or Es. 3 on the cash ‘ jama or it might be 
realized in the form of a horse or a lump sum of money. 
Sometimes, too, Es. 2 or Es. 4 per well were levied as chart 
or pasturage dues, and sometimes the crops used for fodder, 
such as gram, methra and china, were charged at special 
rates. The grants given in Moghal times almost alwaj-s con- 
tained a clause specially exempting the grantee from these 
cesses, and the scribes of those days delighted in letting their 
pens run on through the enumeration of these * takalif ’ fas 
they were suitably called) : the ‘ mubligh-i-baladasti, fauj- 
dari, lawazima, tappadari, mohassili, chara filan, peshkash, 
faslana, moharrirf, kanungof. chaudhri, sabil muchalka, far- 
maish kah wa paikar wa hema wa hashrf, thanadari. mih- 
mani, talabana wa juramana wa amilana, wa jaribana, wa 
zabitana, wa daroghana, kharoh dabfr, tahrir diwani, wnkaia 
nawisi, tafrfk chanda, begar wa shikar ’. etc., etc. After 
annexation Mr. Edgeworth found the following cesses in force 
in the Multan tahsil : ‘ nazarchahi ’. ‘ malba ’ (the same as 


our ‘talabana’), r dahfra. mohassili, farohi, juft nargao, 
abiana, hissabana, kadam kash. dharat. goat tirni. orderly, 
guzrana and bhatti nil ’. All these cesses were not, of 
course, exacted from every holding, but their bewildering 
number and detail indicates clearly the immense effect whirli 
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CHAPTER ID, C. they must have liad in altering the character of the nominal 
Land Revenue. reveime demand - 

first move towards When the Punjab came under the political control of 

fired cash as-esa- the British Government in 1844, the assessments of the 
ments ' Multan tract were left untouched, but elsewhere efforts were 

made to introduce by degrees the principle of a fixed cash 
assessment. When Sirdar Kahn Singh was sent on the ill- 
fated mission of 1848 to take over charge from Dfwan Mulraj, 
he was ordered by the Lahore Darbar to make tentative ex- 
periments in this direction. The instructions given to him 
which are interesting in other ways also, are reproduced 
below : — 

Orders of the Lahore Darbar to Sirddr Kahn Singh, Man, 
March 31, 18i8. 

1st, regarding the Land Tterenue. — You will receive the revenue 
arising from the rubhee harvest of 1905 according to the regulations in 
force under Divan Mulraj ’s Government, whether it he by a fixed rate 
(‘ mushakhsa ’) or by ‘ chaslie,’ or by ‘ kunkoot.’ and in accordance 
with the existing practice, through his old ‘ kardars If you think 
proper, appoint three or four clever men, and. after taking security 
from them employ them to look into the collection of the land revenue 
and enquire whether it he too high or too low and to prevent embezzle- 
ment, so that no loss max accrue to the Government. 

Of the Ihnreef harvest . — With a view to the future settlement, first 
obtain from the Divan all papers connected with the last ten years’ 

‘ iumraa ’ from the rubbee of 1895 to the khureef of 1904 and 
assume one-tenth of the total as the jumma for one year. Should there 
be any suspicion as to the accuracy of these papers after instituting 
a careful inquiry fix a suitable assessment, assemble all the * zami'n- 
dars,’ and after devising the speediest method of collecting the revenue 
from them and from the ‘ malgoozars ’ carry it into practice. 

Draw up books for each village, for it will often be found that the 
‘ zamindars ’ are content with the old methods, and are averse to a 
fixed assessment (‘ mushakhsa ’). With a view to fixing a proper and 
equitable ‘ jumma ’ take security from the Kutrees of the village, and 
make the contract assessment with them. In making the settlement 
of any district should any inconvenience arise, or should it appear that 
the old system of collecting the revenue be more for the advantage of 
the State and the good of the people: after mutual consultation con- 
tinue to act according to the old system. When you have made the 
settlement, arrange for the appointment of tahsflddrs and treasurers 
after consultation and for their salaries. (Page 174 of Parliamentary 
Blue Book No. 41. 1S49. Punjab.! 

(c) Settlements under British Bide. 


Summary Settle- 
ments. 


Immediately after annexation orders were issued for tbe 
introduction of fixed casb assessments througbaut tbe district. 
These orders were carried out by Lieutenant -Tames for the 
Rhu jabad, Lodhran and Mail si tahsfls, and by Mr. Edgeworth, 
the Commissioner, for the greater part of Multan and Sarii 
Sidhu. This Settlement is commonly known as the ‘Charsala,' 
having been based on the estimated value of the aver- 
age collections of the four years previous to annexation. 
From the estimates so made the cesses and extra charges 
were deducted, and some further reductions were also made 
m some groups of villages in consideration of their general 
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circumstances. The cultivation of the period cannot be as- CHAPTER HE 0. 
certained, hut on that of the Regular Settlement the rate r 

of the assessment imposed would be Ee. 1-5-0 per acre. *' 

Summary Settle- 

r , , . , _ . _ menta. 

The TTrst Summary Settlement \va> sanctioned in IS 50 

for a period of three years, hut though caretullv eon-uueted 
on ilie data available it hioke down before its term wa- con- 
cluded. The people felt severely the change front kind assess- 
ment to cash, mote especially as the price tates assessed for 
the cash assessments weie 1 . r higher than tliO'e actually 
prevailing during the Settlement : and they also ielt very 
severely the sudden fixity ■>' the demand in the canal and 
saimb areas. The a'-e-sun . was iuuiul to he especially 
se.eie in the Shujab.ld tali-it, lomis-mn' and reductions had 
in lie granted, and a new Settlement was ordered. The Se- 
cond Summary Sett! mient wr.' eat t ied out by Majoi Hamil- 
ton. Deputy Commissioner, lor the Shujahad and Lodhran 
tah-iis in 1858, and hy his successor. Mr. K. B. Henderson, 
it! 1854 for the other tah'ils. This Settlement was carried 
on. v’th some elahoiation. Though no field maps weu- made, 
the cultivation was measured. as-p.-sm -nr citcles tramed. 
s.ii;s classed, produce estimates made, and the value of the 
(tovernment share at certain prescribed n actions of th.e gross 
ptofiuce worked out. Reductions were granted in the tahsiis 
Shujahad and Lodhran, where the former assessment had 
fallen hardest: but enhancements were taken elsewhere, and 
the total assessment fell only a little short of the previous 
demar.fl. The fluctuating system, which at the First Settle- 
ment had only been tentatively retained in parts of the Mailsi 
tabs:!, was now extended in the form of a dialluvion assess- 
ment In all the areas directly affected hy the river. 

The total assessment thus imposed was not a heavy one. 
bur. like its predece—or. this Settlement failed to give satis- 
faction. On the canal lands a fixed revenue continued to he 
tah»n in spite of He great variations in cultivation, and 
on He river areas the proposed varying system fell through, 
owing partly to the dislike of the zemindars to annual 
measurements, and partly to an unfortunate anangement by 
winch all new cultivation was assessed, not at any general 
in circle rate, hut the average mte at which the Settlement 

ment happened to fall on He cultivation of the village 

;T S 'Element. 

It was to remedy these defects that the Regular Settle- First Regular Settle- 
ment was undertaken in 1857 — 1860 by Mr. Morris, after- ment. 
wards Sir John Morris and Chief Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. The fields were measured and =oil< clarified, 

Imt many of the elaborations of the previous Settlement 
were discarded and no produce estimate- were ft anted. 

Average rates per acre for each cla-s of soil and avetage tates 

r 
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CHAPTER III, C per well for each well area were fixed on general considera- 
. ~ tions fortified by common sense and a fairly intimate know- 

an evenue. ] e( ]g e 0 £ th e The system of annual assessments for 

First Regular Settle- • sailab lands was given up, and on canals the old fixed 
system was maintained; but in order to admit of a fixed 
revenue being taken from such varying conditions of cul- 
tivation Mr. Morris had to asse-s very low, and the result was 
a reduction of some lb per cent, on the previous assessment.* ** 
Even with this low revenue, however, he recognized that 
special arrangements must be made to meet, bad years; and 
in each village a ceitain pottion of the i evenue (averaging 
some b-r per cent, of the whole! was ear-marked as ‘ remis- 
sible ’ in case of' any gi eat and rienerul failure of sailab or 
canal ini nation. The scheme met with the fate that attends 
most schemes devised at Settlement which cannot- afterwards 
he carried out automatically, in that it was never brought 
into action : and though there were some years in which the 
scheme ol remission might have reasonably been utilized, yet, 
owing to the extreme lightness of the demand, no serious 
hardship was caused by this oversight. 

Second Regular Mr. Morris’s assessment was sanctioned for ten rears 

Settlement. onlv: but no revision of Ifis Settlement was ordered till 1873, 

when Mr. Poe (afterwards Sir Charles Poe and Chief Judge 
cJ flic Punjab Chief Court! commenced the Second Regular 
Settlement. Mr. Poe adopted the same assessment circles and 
the «ame classes of soil as were used in the First Regular 
Settlement. In pursuance, moreover, of the orders then in 
force, he prepared a half net-assets estimate, and proposed 
soil rates, more or less based upon this estimate, hut checked 
hr the various other estimates then prescribed. For canal 
lands a special check was devised in the shape of ‘ crop ictes ’ 
hv which the village assessments could he differentiated ac- 
cording to the quality of the crons grown. The produce 
outturns assumed for the half net-assets estimate were dis- 
tinctly full ones, but the prices assumed were verv low. and 
the estimate, as a whole, was a lemont one; hut this estimate, 
although not treated very' scifiouslv. sufficed to show that a 
vcrv substantial increase in the revenue was called for, ;,nd a 
verv substantial i’»rrease was taken, amounting, in fh > d’ strict 
as a whole, to no less than 41 pci- pent. This inr-rec-e was 
necessitated to some extent by a’' 1 exmii-inn of cultivation 
amounting to 16 per rent., but it was mainly canned hv fine 
need for making up the deficiencies of the p^eviens assess- 
ments. The large increase was distributed nwr the village- 
with care and discretion, and the re-ulting assessment met 
with general approval in the district. 


* The exceedingly low assessment in the Regular Settlement was 
al=o largely due to the Settlement having been made in the year of 
the mutiny, during which the zamindars cf this district had. as a 

whole, shown themselves extremely loyal. 
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Tlie question cf fluctuating a^es-mems had in tlii^ Re- CHAPTER HI, C ; 

vised Settlement to be once more faced; and a great step 

forward wa-- made (chiefly oil the initiative of the Financial I«nd Revenue. 
Commissioner, Mr. Egeiton) by introducing - in tbe areas sub- 
ject to tlie dbect action of the livers a system of absolute Settlement? 
fluctuation. For canal lands a system of differential fluctuat- 
ing - crop rates was lor a long time mooted in connection with 
tbe question of tbe abolition of ‘ chlier ’ labour, but it was ul- 
timately held that our arrangements for crop measurements, 
as then organized, were not sufficiently +i - ustwort!:y to jus- 
tify tbe adoption of a fluctuating - system asainst the wishes 
of the ‘ zammdars ’ ; and a scheme put foiward by Mr. Lyall, 

Settlement Commissioner, for tlie remission of revenue on 
failed areas was ultimately adopted. Thi- mlieme took up 
the ; u-missible ’ system of Mr. Moi ris and extended it from 
villages to holdings, so that for each holding irrigated by 
a canal at Settlement tbe revenue was divided into ‘ canal ’ 
or ‘ lemissible ’ and ‘ non-remissible If in sucli a hold- 
ing canal irrigation ceased or ran short, tlie owner could on 
application receive under certain rules a. fltfinc amount of 
remission, limited, however, to tlie extent cf .he ’ remissible ’ 
revenue imposed on bis holding at Settlement. If, on the 
other hand, canal irrigation were extended to holdings not 
irrigated at Settlement, it would pay a lie hr canal advantage 
rate (known as be*hi nahii 1 of 8 annas pe-- acre. 

Tbe land revenue demand of the Second Regular Settle- 
ment ('excluding ‘ malikana ’ and date revenue' 1 compares as 
follows with the previous assessments :-~ 

Rs. 

First Summary Settlement- — 5,94.151 

Second Summary Settlement ... -= 5. ST, 835 
First Regular Settlement ... = 4,85,835 

Second or Revised Settlement ... = 6.85,016 

The new demands were introduced in the riverain circles 
of KabiTwala from rabi 1877, and in tbe rest of that tahsil 
from kharif of the same year. Tn tbe rest of the riverain 
circles and in the farafs of Multan the new assessments came 
into force from rabi 1879, and in the remainder of the dis- 
trict from kharif 1879. 

The attempts made to introduce a strong element of flue- Tiie Regular 
tuation in the assessment again failed. Out of a total re- Settlement, 
missible revenue of Rs. 2,74,609, the average annual re- 
missions prior to 1897 affected some Rs. 2,000 only, and 
out of some 90.000 holdings entitled to claim remission some 
58 holdings only obtained on an average anv remission in 
tbe year. In tbe meantime, however, several foices had been 
at work in favour of tbe fluctuating system. The opening of 
the Sidhnai Canal in 1886 was accompanied by an entirely 
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. flue uniting ar.-W'-meni in. tiie aiea irrigated by it: aiid two 
year- iau-r fit ting water late charge- were sanctioned 
tor tlie Ilaji'vaii canal. The ‘ either " or statute demand lor 
laliour on the inundation canals wa- -hmtly atteiwards made 
dependent oil the aie.i irrigated each, year; and finally, a 
fluctuating a-'t'-oieir va- substituted for a -ystein ol con- 
tract on ;i.e har-hai ani cultivation in the Mail-i tali-il. The 
land- vener and icnant had tint- some expeiieiu-e of the fluc- 
tuating system wlieu Mr. Mat-lagan, afterwaids Sir Edwaid 
Macing.-;!. K.C.S I.. X.C’.l.K., the hr-i duvciuni oi tlie 
Pun inh, i-oiniiiem <-d tin- Third 1’egular Setthu.ient in October 
1896; but the experience was limited and the fluctuating 
element then in force was too limited in scope to temper to 
any appreciable extent the insecurity attaching to a fixed 
assessment in a district wbeie the crops are dependent on the 
caprice of river floods, a-si-ted by an exiguou- and uncertain 
rainfall. To M ; - Ma-hmau mu-t he given the great credit 
of dovi-ing a -v-" m v.hiih. wh ;c <>i advantage to Govern 
mi- nt, gave to tV- ■ ultiv.ivor tliai piot-a-tion against the vaga- 
rit - of >hc- sr-n- m which lie had previously lacked. 

A x •; 1 1 dc'i-i'Ki in id the mmhod- adopted will he found 
in P], ;il ,Tei- IV a- Mi. Marlag.ui'- Final Settlement Report 
and ’’n paragraphs 40 — 15 of his As-e.-uiieiit Report of the 
Kahn wala fnhsil. In their original form liis proposals were 
veiy sirupl e. 'Well-cultivation was to pay a fixed assessment, 
hut all other lands were to he subject to fluctuating rates. 
These- were to he uniform for tlie same class of soil within a 
circl-r. though varying for different classes of soil and from 
ri’i ! - 1 ,, ril-cli-, and 'bov wi-re To hr- apnlied lo matui ed 
ii i - ,r,lv. V,i r-o-r rliffei entiothm wa- propo-ed excepi with 
regard m occupier.-' rates which were to replace ‘ chher ’ on 
the innrd.nion cam'- 1 -. On the Sidhnai, the canal chnges 
vm- v<>-.i in ---oi -i! ill a ted and the -anie set of -oil i.de- 
v..- to he applied in both ha*- "** -. tin -ill Pie canal-, r-oi.- 

e,-s--'--.Vi ra.es wop in lie given on lift in-igation and a nop 
fnihiciou a rah; , .-m -'n tin- sam* 1 horve-t wa- to lie exempt. 
Tie fl-:ed a -se-sne-h i was rorriimr.ende-1 a- snitahle foi all 
weT ■ . Few well- were to he given pioieeHve lease- and old 
will- wh ; 1, heiaue unuseahle flpoimh no fault of th« owners 
wi - ■ ; •*.* .in iii ■! — ion nf the fi x-d asse-smei.i . 

Wide tlie es-ential inincirde- outlined above weie ve- 
in* ved i oi tain changes in detail were made under the orders 
r.f Govei m.i°r I Tn +he fluctuating part of the assessment, 
ih'ff'n ent’igioii by imps was made for Ridlmai irrigation and 
for ‘ s.iilah ' and ‘ a hi * lands; and in the fixed portion of thp 
p-k-s.i .it; 1 , an important element of fluctuation was intro- 
du f *. d making the demand payable only on wells in tise. 
The fluctuating crop rates, however, were still kept uniform 
within dm same circle, and, in so far as they did not pro- 
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vide automatically for differences between vaiious estates, it 
was necessary to redress inequalities by local variation oi tlie 
fixed demand. How this was done can best be desciibed in 
Mr. Maclagan's own words: — 

"To assess the wells adequately and in such a manner as to combine 
due elasticity with a, proper regard to the varying rates ot profit in 
various villages was one of the most important problems to be dealt 
with in the settlement, but it will suffice, without detailing the various 
alternatives possible and proposed, to notice briefly the features of 
the scheme actually adopted. The main point of the scheme was that 
each well should be assessed at a lump sum in respect of the asset* 
not touched by the fluctuating rates. This lump assessment was im- 
posed not on any particular area but o-.i the well itselt as representing 
the source of cultivation. The assets on which tins assessment was 
made are not, however, confined to the assets proper, ot which the 
well could be said to be the author, nor is the dilierenturtion between 
the well :>'-esameiits of different villages based merely on the 
differences in quality between the several wells. AYo have, 
for the salce of simpliekv, adopted uniform i anal-advantage 
and sa'lab rates applicable to whole tahsils or whole tracts of country, 
it being considered inconvenient and impracticable to devise varying 
rates adapted to the varying circumstances ot each estate and holding. 
In adopting these uniform rates, we ratmvllv chose a figure somewhat 
lower in each case than the average half net -assets would justify, and 
so we left a certain amount of the assessable canal and sailab profits 
untouched by the fluctuating nab.ri and sailab rates. With reference 
to the sailab rates, this was not a matter of much importance owing 
to the considerable increase taken in the sailab revenue and to the 
recognised fluctuations in sailab profits. In the case of canal lands, 
however, the differences in the quality of the crops in different estates 
could not be neglected and. in default of the adoption of separate 
fluctuating rates for each separate village or group of villages, 
we have taxed the greater part of ihe /cum icing assets by 
enhancing the lump assessments which have bee., imposed upon 
the wells. As a large amount of the pure canal irrigation 
lies within the boundaries of well estates, we have thus boeh able 
to differentiate between the various well estates not onlv on the basis 
of the « ell assets proper, but also m respect of the "anal irrigation 
received lit the well estate. Tue system i- . duiittedle an imperfect one, 
as it does not touch the variations in canal land-- which are not attach- 
ed to wells, but it will, it is believed, he found suitable for practical 
purposes, and is, in any case I think. prcfei.,hle to the alternative 
course of varying our fluctuating rates to meet the circumstances of 
each village or holding 
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The well assessments in some cases thus included more 
than the State share of the profits due solely to the well, 
and as a result they were heavy in parts of the Slujabad 
tahsfl. On individual wells, they varied between Re. 1 and 
Rs. 100. On the Sidhnai wells the assessment was uniform 
at Rs. 5 per well. 


The above description refers to the method introduced 
over the greater part of the district. Certain local variations 
must be mentioned. In the TTtar, Rawa and TTithar-Ravi cir- 
cles of Kabirwaln talisil, and in part of the Rawa circle of 
Mails!, the assessment was entirely fluctuating. In the Atraf 
of Multan, four estates of the Multan tabs'll, and on land 
on the Hajiwah canal, owned bv the Kliahwani Khans and 
tneir relations, an entirely fixed demand was imposed. Is 
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addition, special assessments were imposed on date-palms, 
gardens and ‘ sajji ’ amounting for tke district as tlxen con- 
stituted to Es. 24.746, Es. 3,242 and Es. 510, respectively. 
In two village^ a separate assessment was put on the village 
waste, and Government land?, though assessed in the first 
place exactly as proprietary lands, were also subject to fixed 
or fluctuating malikana. The basis of the assessment was 
the hall net-assets estimates framed separately for each assess- 
ment circle and each class of soil. Prom them were de- 
duced crop rates to be applied to matured areas. They were 
prepared with great care and a special feature was the liberal 
allowance made for landlords’ expenses, among which the 
more important Ecm? weie the cost ot silt clearances, menial 
dues and fodder concessions. The yields assumed were de- 
scribed as ‘ safe though not unduly lenient ’, and the prices 
as ‘ fair The ‘-dimate was fiamed on lint ? rather less 
favourable to Government than was then customary, and 
this fact has to none in mind in considering the appa- 
rently high piojv.iimn of its theoretical spare taken by Gov- 
ernment. In n(i t.ih'il was rli i > la?? than 8S ;it-r cento and 
in Multan and E-hnwaln it wa- Hi per cent.: but in the 
two latter taL'i'I? lie consolidated tote? on Sidlmni ivtiga- 
tion included be to w.nl revenue and occupier?' rate--. 

The estimated new detnand for the Ti-t i i< t a? a whole 
wa? 30 per cent. iu<u o than Mel M-'- pi^viou? five years 
and the onbuncenie ’ t ooried between pe 1 cent, in I.odnran 
and 38 per cent, in mow of tit? Multan and Sh ujabad tabsfls. 
The average incidew e ner matured acre was Ee. 1-10-6, 

The assessment imposed, exclud.mr utalikana and date 
revenue, for e-,ck till'd, as then constituted, was t <s fol- 
lows : — 


Mr.'ta": H'ja. Lodhrao. Kal>c»vnla. j Total. 


Assessment 3,fjr.cS2 2,74,191 l.ol.OlS 13,39 814 

imposed. | 


Of the total a.=M".«er.t about T-’ per emit, was fluctuat- 
ing and 25 per cent, was ‘ fixed ’ : hut even tlie latter con- 
tained a fiuetuu'hm element sijiec the -o-- ailed fixed well 
a5 ?P?i] U ent was in pi't-d onlv when the wei ’'ri s in mo. 

The system hmeduced by Mr. Maeinean was piontrMe 
Tpp State, 'tm e. -ubieot to reasonable '.'encc'siou' ioi im- 
provements, it allowed tit o ,‘"e?.smcnr o>_ new re-ouice? as 
they came into existence, and the profit w the State between 
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the Third and Fourth Settlement may be estimated at 20 per CHAP TER ML G. 
cent, on this account alone. It proved to be well suited to Land Revenue; 
the conditions of the district, since the automatic adjustment 
of a large part of the demand to seasonal conditions pre- ggt t i emen t. ^ * 
vented the State claims from being at any time burdensome. 

The assessment when imposed was regarded as full, but two 
facts gave almost immediate relief. The upward movement 
in prices began before the introduction of the new settlement 
and has continued ever since ; and a very liberal scale of 
khardba. allowance during the early years of the Settlement 
had a marked effect on the actual incidence of the demand. 

It may, indeed, be assumed that the scale was more g’enerous 
than the Settlement Officer had contemplated, and the large 
power that the system of assessment place-- in the hand' of 
subordinate officials must be accounted its chief defect. 

This, however, is inseparable fiom a fluctuating assessment 
in a district wheie agricultural conditions are very unstable. 

The people would on no account return to a system of fixed 
revenue, and their views provide the best proof of the suc- 
cess of the drastic changes made at the Third Settlement. 

Mr. Maelagan’s Settlement was sanctioned for a period The Fourth Regular 
of 20 years and tire "Fourth Regular Settlement we® com- Settlement, 
menced by Mr. H. W. Emerson in October 1917. In the 
meantime, a large portion of the old tabs;'! of Kabtrwala 
had been transferred to the Khanewal tahul which was ex- 
cluded from the assessment, except for a group of 85 estates 
situated along the Ravi in the extreme north of the talistl. 

Rai Sahib Pandit Kand Lai, Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer, did the assessment of the Lodhran tahstl, while Mr. 

Emerson was responsible for other tahsils. 

The system introduced in the Third Settlement, had served 
both the Government and The people so well that the wisdom 
of maintaining R unaltered in all essentials was self-evident. 

The general method of as'Cssment now in force therefore 
consists of n lump sum assessment on wells collected only 
when the w°ll« are in use and associated with a fluctuating 
as<p-.-mptiT on all matured crops except pure chain . The de- 
parture' fiom this general 'Vstem include (ri\ a purely fixed 
asses-mem in the Atvaf circle of Multan tahsf], on the lands 
owned by tbe Khakwani Khans and their relations in the 
TTaiiwab estates of Mnilsi and on four estate*. bi the Multan 
tahsf! of which the whole or the greater pail of the revenue 
is assigned to wealthy jagfrdars : (b) a nurelv fluctuating 
assessment in the Ftar circle of "Kabtrwala and in part of 
the Raw circle of Mail si; bfl the demr.d in the Sidhnai 
circles includes occupiers’ rp+es. 

While the essential 711 iT 'cip]os of Afr. 3 fftoIa£? , n r L , s svsfprri 
wpro retained, ft few cl;aT*<?vs in detail were ivad** "in older 
to 2 rivp greater elasticity to l he assessment. Anions’ these 
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Garden assessments. 


F inancial results. 


CHAPTER ID, C. may be mentioned the differentiation in rates between the 
L dRwei«e main Sidhnai canal and its subsidiaries; the variation from 
well to well of the lump sum well assessment on the Sidhnai 
system ; and bolder discrimination in rates on the various 
inundation canals. The general result was still further to 
increase the proportion borne by the fluctuating- demand to 
the whole. 

Garden assessments. At the Third Settlement, a separate assessment was im- 
posed on gardens, but this was light and amounted to 
Rs. 3,200 only for the whole district. At the Fourth Settle- 
ment it was found that the area under orchards had largely 
increased, while the profits to the owners were often sub- 
stantial. A large enhancement was therefore practicable 
and the a—essment actually imposed was Rs. 15.300 part of 
which, however, was deferred in the ea-e oi gardens ^vhich 
had not come into full hearing. In addition, the orchards 
are -abject to fluctuating assessment under the ordinary 
rules. 

P inancial results. The somewhat complicated nature oi the assessment 

makes it difficult to estimate with any degree ot exactitude 
the increase taken at the Fourth Settlement. Under file new 
system, as under the old. the demand fluctuates largely trom 
year to year according to the cropping and to the number 
ot wells in use. while there are many wells f'oi which the 
a -sessment is deferred under the system of protective leases. 
An exact compaiison i- therefore not practicable. It. how- 
ever, flic remissions on protected wells are included in the 
demand, and if, further, it is assumed that the areas and 
kind- of ci-ops with the number of wells in use will on the 
average he the same as for the years selected for assessment 
purpo-cs. then the new demand will average R--. 21.iG.000 
approximately for the five talisfls. This represents an in- 
erea-e of 32-8 per rent, on the old demand, the maximum 
enhancement being 30 per cent, in the Kabfrwala tahsfl and 
the minimum being 28 per cent, in the Shujabad tahsfl. 

The new assessments came into force from the follow- 
ing harvests in the various tahsfls : — 

Kabfrwala ... ••• Fbarff 1919. 

Mails! ... ... Kharif 1920. 

Multan, Shujabad and Fodbran Kharif 1922. 

As the orders relating to the period of the Settlement had 
to provide for the probable introduction of peiennial irri- 
gation in large tracts of the district, it was not possible to 
stabilise tbe canal rates for any fixed term of year=. These 
fire* s abject to modification if and when perennial canal irri- 
gation is given, and on the Sidhnai canal the further power 
has been reserved to impose occupiers'" rates when tbe above 
condition is fulfilled. For the lest, all rates other than canal 
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rates and all fixed assessments will be maintained for 30 CHAPTER IB, 0. 

years witli effect from tbe date of tbeir introduction. , ,7T"* 

‘ ... Land Revanoai 

The date trees in tbe district have always been regard- ^ assessment of 
ed as liable to tbe payment of revenue, and in accordance date trees.' 
with previous practice tbe fruit bearing palms were assessed 
at tbe Fourth Settlement. With tbe exception of a few vil- 
lages along tbe Ravi where tbe palms had deteriorated owing 
to lack of water, large increases bad taken place during tbe 
previous 20 years in tbe number of trees and in tbe value 
of tbe fruit. In several tahsils, tbe trees bad so multiplied 
as to place a limit on tbe enhancement in rates and those 
actually imposed were very moderate in comparison with 
tbe average profits to tbe owners. The statement below com- 
pares tbe assessments of tbe Third and Fourth Settlements 
for tb.e five tahsils : — 


1 

At Third Settle- 
ment. 

1 

At Fonrtli Settle* 
ment. 

Number of trees assessed ... ... j 

299 , 7,35 

372,654 

Assessment imposed 

Rs. 

23,410 

Rs. 

34,589 

Average rate par tree ... .. i 

Re. 0-1-3 

Re. 0-1-6 


i 


At last Settlement, a special assessment was imposed on The assessment of 
certain urban lands situated within tbe Atraf or six suburban urban lands, 
estates of Multan city and the adjacent e-tate of Qutabpm 
The classification of lands for the purposes of a '-essme..; 
was primarily in six groups, of which the fir-t four wei« 
determined according to locality, the fifth included all poten- 
tial building sites, while the sixth comprised alt land at a 
considerable distance from the city and occupied by mills. 

Within the first four groups, a sub-classification was carried 
out according to tbe use to which the land was put, and 
as, in a large city like Multan, the value of. and the income 
from, urban property varies enormously within a small area 
in accordance with a variety of causes, the rates of assess- 
ment on individual holding’s covered a wide range, the Settle- 
ment Officer being- allowed to differentiate in any of the six 
groups between Rs. 5 and Rs. SO per acre. Where the assess- 
ment for a single holding was less than 4 annas, the assessment 
was remitted. The total realizable demand amounted to 
Rs. 4,300 approximately and was sanctioned with effect from 
Kb art f 1921 for a period of 30 years. 

The system of cultivation on the inundation canals. The system of pro* 
under which the maturing of the rahi crops is very largely ^ ea * es 

dependent in an ordinary year on well irrigation, provides we 
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CHAPTER in, D. a strong incentive to owners of land to sink new wells and 

Mwceflaneous *° ^ ee P ones a o°°d state of repair. In order to en- 
Revenue. courage a form ol private enterpi'ise which is of much econo- 
mic importance to the district, Government, at the Fourth 
Settlement, granted more liberal terms than those previously 
in force in regard to the remission of a portion of the assess- 
ment on wells. As previously explained, a well only pays 
the fixed assessment imposed on it in a year in which it 
is actually in use, but, in addition to this concession, pro- 
tective leases are granted lo newly sunk wells, to disused 
well.- made capable of use and to working wells on which 
it ha- been necessary to spend a substantial sum in repairs. 
For all classes the remission extends to the assessment, 
whether fixed or fluctuating, imposed or iiabP to be impos- 
ed, on purely well irrigated crops, while the peri id of re- 
mis-ion varies according to tbe expenses incurred and the 
profit- accruing. In the Eawa wher° the wells are very 
deep and the profits relatively small, remission on a new 
well is given for 40 years: i n the Hithar circles where the 
conditions are most favourable the term i- for 20, and in 
other circle- it varies between 20 and 40 year.-. For dis- 
used well- nowl\ brought into use and for the repair of work- 
ing wells, rhe actual expenses incurred determine the periods, 
which ordinarily should not exceed 15 and 10 years 
respectiveiv. The condition- are in all cases very gener- 
ous and should do much to encourage the extension of wells. 

I). MtSCEFFANEOUS EF.VI.NrE. 

Exdae. As Multan is predominantly a Muhammadan district, it 

i- of minor importance from the point of view of excise ad- 
mini-fration. The con-umption of country lopior is small 
. .id the number of shoo- in which if is sold by retail has 
now been induced to thirteen only — or to one-fourth of the 
number allowed nvemv-five year- ago. Illicit distillation 
i- rare and sale- of illicit liquor relate mostly to petty tran- 
saction- by indiecn-ed dealers. There i- a veiy large con- 
sumption of ‘ bhang and * charas ’ and onium are al-o 
con-umed in fairly huge quantities. If the .statistic- can be 
trusted, the -ale of all these drugs ha- declined of late 
year-; but a cursory examination of tbe revenue figures in 
Table 41 of Fart If will -bow how very rapidly receipts have 
increased consequent on successive enhancement- of duty 
and. auction fee-, and it is to he feared that toe large pro- 
fits now procurable by illicit traffickers in drug- have result- 
ed in smuggling on a considerable -eale which has been en- 
couraged by the drastic reduction in the number of retail 
shop-. 

Inoom«-Ux. Tables 42 and 43 of Volume If give details regard- 

ing the collections of income-tax. Since the Income-tax 
Department was re-organised and district officers relieved of 
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duties which they had not time to perform, there has been CHAPTER ID, E- 

a very large increase in total receipts and this, despite the ’"T" ■ 

fact that the minimum income liable to assessment has Government" 

been raised to Es. 2,000. Multan city accounts for more than 

one-half of the total number of assessees and the rich niandis 

of the Khanewal tahstl for most of the remainder. The 

number of rural assessees is comparatively small, although 

there has been an enormous increase in the number of those 

assessed on incomes of more than Es. 2,000 since 1919-20. 

This, of course, does not mean that there has been a corres- 
ponding increase in the material prosperity of the district, 
the improvement in the figures indicates ror the most part 
greater success on the part of the Income-tax Officer and 
his assistants in tracing out those who in the past evaded 
payment of the tax. 

The income from stamps both nidioial and non-judicial stanl P ? - 
has more than doubled during the pa-r twenty years and 
now amounts to nearly Es. 3 lakhs each year. The rate of 
increase has been about the same tor each class of -tamps. 

E. — Local and Municipal GovmiXiiLXi. 

The District Board administers the local funds of the rIie Dl5tact Boar<1 ' 
whole district with the exception of tho-e vested in the Can- 
tonment Board and the Municipal or Xotifiod Area Committees. 

Its interests are almost entiiely rural and, in contrast with 
the Municipal Committees, the member' are dntwn unruly 
from tbe class of large land-ownei s. The constitution of 
the Board lias been recently revised -o a> to irmreas" the 
proportion of elected members who now number 2S our of 
a total of 42: of the remainder 6 are ex-officio members 
while 3 are appointed by name. The Deputy CoMiip'"h.ner 
is Cha’Tman and there are two Vice-Chairmen who are elect- 
ed by the Board. A meeting is usually held each month 
and the disposal of business i< facilitated by the existence 
of sub-commi+tees for- the more important subjects such as 
Finance, Public Work-, Education, e 1 ". The Board has an 
office and ball at Multan and employ- u tartly large staff 
of servants, the chief executive salaried officers being the 
Secretary and the District Ing-iueer. The Board, subject in 
some cases to the supervision of the Government Department 
concerned, exercises control over the con-n-cHi..u and main- 
tenance ot ncn-provincial roads, the e-te nli-hmem and 
management of hospital*, dispen-aries. verprinaiy institu- 
tions, * sarais,’ rest-houses and school', the planting ami jue- 
servation of trees, the management of' cattle-pounds and fer- 
ries: and other measures for the promotion of the health 
and eonvenience of the rural population. It lias of late 
years done excellent work in the ear.se of education and 
there is a tendency to devote an undue share of the 
income to this department, hut good proves- v-w been n ude 
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CHA PTER nii E. in the establishment of hospitals and dispensaries for man 
Local and Muni- anc ^ ^east, and much has been done in planting- the main 
dpal Government, roads with trees. The attendance of members is good, and 
a few take a personal and practical interest in the iurther- 
The District Board. ance 0 f the public work of the Board: but, to many, member- 
ships -dill means merely a distinction rather than an oppor- 
tunity for civil service. 

Financially, the Board is more favourably situated than 
those of many other districts, but its income is insufficient to 
carry out the numerous improvements so necessary to the wel- 
iare of the people, and considerable difficulty will be experi- 
enced when the creation of a new district deprives it of the 
revenue now derived from the Khanewal tahsil. The chief 
source of the Board's own income is the local rate, which 
fluctuates from year to year with the land revenue, educa- 
tional and other fees, the lease money of ferries, a tax on 
non-agrieultural professions and the proceeds of sale of trees 
are other sources of direct income. This alone, however, 
is far from sufficient to meet the rerun ing- liabilities of the 
Board which is dependent to a considerable extent on grants- 
in-aid from Government towards education, medical relief 
and otliei activities. 

The statement of income and expenditure given in 
Table 45 of Volume B shows a large increase on both sides 
of the account during recent vears and illustrates the way in 
which the resources of the district have expanded, a c well as 
the ever-giowing demands on the Board. 

Municipalities nnd There are two municipalities: — Multan and Shujabad 
Notified Area?. and seven notified areas: — Kaliror. Tulamba, -Talalpur Pir- 
wala. Dunya pur. Mian Channun, .Tehanian and Khanewal. 
The towns with notified area committee* have a population 
of le-s than 10,0U0 and only those provisions of the Munici- 
pal Act are extended to them that are necessary for a simple 
torm of local self-government. The first four will shortly 
come under the operation of the Small Towns Act which it 
is proposed to apply to Mailsi, Kabirwala and Serai Sidhu 
also. 

Multin Mnnioifia.itv. The municipality of Multan was constituted in 1367 
am' ha* been . f the first cla-s for many years. The bound- 
aries have been revised from time to time, the most recent 
amendment being that published in Punjab Government Noti- 
fication No. ISO, dated the 17th March 1916. They do not 
correspond with the octroi limits which include the greater 
pait of cantonments. The constitution or the Committee 
consists of 24 members of whom 20 are elected and 4 are 
nominated. The elected members are returned on a com- 
munal basis; 10 seats being allotted to Muhammadans and 
10 to other communities. The elections are keenly contested 
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a lid the a flail- oi ilie naurkipality eaiTt-r amok public in- 
terest, which unhappily i- :mt always of a healthy * -ha meter . 
The Pi esduent and the two Aice-I’re-idtr: .- ale elec led by the 
Committee ami me all iion-.-ilu-ial;-. 

The income nj tin* Committee i- mige and lia- increased 
from 1--- than 2 lakh- m 1:101-02 m ■ , M:e than U lakh- in 
1921 - 22 . Past oi the uK-iva-e, however. i- attributable to 
more generous ::rori r ~-iu-;)i‘ | porn (iovev!ii,.er T . At the i-h-w 
of 1921-22 tile Comndilee had a balam-e in liau-.l oi neavlv 
two lakhs, hut this wo- pav-marked tor several la rye schemes, 
the execution ot which hod ’open postponed *rom time to lime 
and ihe finance- are not -o good a- rhi- halance would sug- 
gest. The income, fumwer. i- -ufiioient to meet present re- 
curring charges and. within limits, to covet interest and sink- 
ing’ fund charge, on new loan-, hut it is not -ufheievnly large 
to finance out of revenue the impel tan 1 - m-movements <-on- 
templated by tin* Committee. 


CHAPTER ID, E i 

Local and Munici- 
pal Government* 

Multan Municipality. 


More than half the revenue A derived from oMi oi . and 
this is the only form of taxation of any importance; grurJ;-- 
in-aid from Government exceed fis. It lakh 5 - and the halance 
is derived mainly from interest on investments, conservancy 
receipts and the rent of nazal lands under the management 
of the Committee. If interest on investments and extraordi- 
nary revenue is excluded, the normal income is about 51 
lakhs. The normal expenditure is about the same, the most 
important charges being education (on which more than one 
lakh is spentl the maintenance of roads, conservancy, light- 
ing, medical relief, the collection of tnxe= and general ad- 
ministration. The incidence of octroi taxation per head 
during 1921-22 was Its. 4-12-10 of which Its. 2-1-5 represented 
the taxation of articles of food. 


Most of the streets and lanes in the rhv are paved and 
the main mads are metalled with, stone ballast. The out- 
fall of the sewage of the city is at present at three sites out- 
side the city walls, the citv drainage being collected hy onen 
drains converging on a large open drain outside the city wall, 
which in its turn conducts the sewage to the municipal 
farm. A scheme for the introduction of a better system is. 
at present, under consideration. Street sweepings are *-'unnv- 
ed hy oultiva+nrs on licenses which are given at the rat° of 
Pe. 1-S-O and He. 1 per bullock nee mensem, the lowe>- rare 
being taken from the cultivators living out-ide the municipal 
limits. 

Tbe water supply is dependent on wells in the streets 
and attached to private houses: the water is good and the 
supply is fair, hut the Committee has under contemplation 
an up-to-date system of supplv which it is hoped will he 
shortly taken in. hand. The lighting of the streets is now 
done hy Ki+snr . netrol nud ordinary oil lamps, hut a scheme 
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CHAPTER III, E. to introduce electric lighting is now well advanced. The pro- 
. . ject is being undertaken by a private company of which Rai 
pal C o ve foment Sahib Seth Prabh Dyal as been the moving spirit, but the 
Municinal Committee ha> provided half of the capital in the 
Mutton Municipality. fo -. m ot - a l oan 0 f Es. 5 lakh'. 

On the whole, it may be said that the Multan Munici- 
pality is progressive and enterprising; it has conceived large 
schemes of improvement and is piepared to raise the loans 
necessary to bring them to completion; it maintains a fair 
standard of efficiency; and although communal are sometimes 
placed before public interests it has to he remembered that 
the past and recent history of the town precludes cordial 
relations between the two chief communities, and it is credit- 
able to the Committee that, except on one or two occasions, 
it has kept ill-feeling inside its own body within reasonable 
hounds. 


Shirjabdd Munici- 
pality. 


Notified Area 
Small Town 
mittees. 


Shujabad with a population of less than 7,000 is a muni- 
cipality of the 2nd class. Its constitution consists of 8 
members of whom G ax’e elected and 2 aie nominated. There 
are four Muhammadan wards and two other wards. The 
figures of income and expenditure will he found in Table 46 
and call for little remark. Previous to 1921 the normal in- 
come was about Rs. -30,000, hut it has since increased by 
nearly Rs. 10,000. It is derived mainly from octroi, the only 
other items of importance being grants-in-aid from Govern- 
ment and school fees. The incidence of taxation is Rs. 3-7-6 
per head and the incidence of income per head is Rs. 5-11-3. 
Education claim' a large 'hare of the income and other 
heavy charges ore conservancy, roads and establishment. The 
Committee is fairly efficient. 

ar.il "With the exception of Tvahror and the two colony towns 
Coin- of Khanewal and Mian Channun. the income of the Xotified 
Areas and Small Town Committees is below Rs. 10,000. This 
suffices to provide a simple system of conservancy and light- 
ing and in the licher towns, to support education and medi- 
cal relief. In the past, the members have all been nominat- 
ed. but the change in status to that of Small Town' Com- 
mrt+fO' will he ficonmr-.'- wd hv +ho introduction of the elec- 
tive principle in the-.? committees to which the Small Towns 
Act G to be applied. In each of the latter there will be five 
member' of which four will he elected and one nominated. 
The constitution o r the Notified Area Committees is as fol- 
lows ; — 


"Er-nffte.,,. feil I 

->tf name. I 


KhJiu wal 
Mi£n rjujimin 
•T oh uni an 


10 

8 

7 


Tot-iJ 
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E\ — Public Works. CHAPTER UL 

The Building and Hoad'. Branch oi the Public Work* Public Workgj 
Department is under the administrative control on the Super- 
intending Engineer of the Bawalpindi circle and is in exe- 
cutive charge of the Executive Engintei, Multan Division, 
who is also responsible for the districts of Montgomery, Mu- 
zaifargarh and Deru Cthjzi Edian. The control of the canals 
is less self-contained. The inundation cauaL are under the 
Superintending Engineer, Derajat circle, with two Executive 
Engineers, one for the Chenab and Bavi Canals and the se- 
cond for the Sutlej Canals. The Superintending Engi- 
neer, Montgomery circle, is in administrative charge of the 
Lower Bari Doah Canal, hut iirigation within the district 
is divided between the Montgomery and Ehanewal Di- 
visions. In connection with the Sutlej Talley Project 
two circles and four divisions affect the district. The 
District Board and the Municipalities have their own engi- 
neering establishment, hut large schemes, even though 
chargeable to local funds, are scrutinized hv the Superintend- 
ing Engineer concerned before administrative sanction is ac- 
corded. The District Board has no important projects un- 
der consideration, hut the Municipal Committee, Multan, 
has had under consideration for some time a combined water- 
supply and drainage scheme and the construction of a new 
hospital. The supply of electricity to Multan city and can- 
tonments is being carried out by a private firm. 

By far the most important public work affecting’ the 
district is the Sutlej Talley Project. The taWls which will 
receive irrigation are Mailsi, Lodhran and Shujabad where 
it is estimated that 701,000 acre- now unirrigated will re- 
cieve water, while the irrigation of 905.000 acres (of which 
about 300,000 acres are on the average irrigated each year) 
now under cultivation on the inundation canals of the Sutlej 
will he greatly improved. The whole project involves the 
construction of four weir®, hut Multan is directly concerned 
with two only of these at Suleimanke in the Montgomery Dis- 
trict and at Islam near the existing head o p the Mailsi 
canal. Irrigation wifh.r. the df-triot from the former will 
be botli perennial and non-perennial. The main canal after 
passing through part of the Paknattan tahsf] will enter the 
district about 3 miles south of the old bed of the Beds and 
will include the whole of the Xili Bar in the MaiPi and 
'Lodhran tnhsils, where perennial irrigation will he given. 

The greater part of this area is now uncultivated, hut a few 
estates, which receive an insecure supply from the tail dis- 
tributaries of tbe inundation canals, will be given permanent 
irrigation. The greater part of tbe area now watered by 
tbe Sutlej canals will, however, come under kharff channels. 

A non-perennial branch from the main canal above mention- 
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fHUPTF.B nr. F. eJ will serve the villages to tlie east of the M&iisi talisil, while 
the canal taking - out above the Islam weir will urigate tlie 

Public Works, lejua imng estates dependent on tlie existing Sutlej canals 
and situated outside the limits of perennial irrigation, ike 
>v-tem ui cultivation on the kharif channels will be much 
the same as at present, in that it will involve the_ combina- 
tion of wells and canals, but for several reasons it will be 
far more efficient. Tbe supply will no longer be dependent 
on the caprice of the river and the maintenance of parti- 
cular heads. The canals will open cuiliei and will close 
late; - : the cultivation ol cotton and indigo will be assured: 
there will he water lor large sowings of wheat and otker 
erops; the re-aligr.ment of the main blanches and the vari- 
ous distributaries and minors will secure better command; 
the abolition of private channel-' will prevent the enormous 
wastage that now oeeuis and the water available will he 
distributed on scientific piinciple-. The full advantages of 
this part of the -cheui" will no T , however, lie reaped until the 
number of wells ha- been greatly increased. I’or some years 
to come, the cultivator will s 0 w a largei area in the rah: 
than hi- wells can mature and the aie« of' failed crops will 
probably la* extensive. But the Multuni know- <o well the 
supreme value of wells that he will not he -low to grasp the 
significance of the changed conditions and lie will spend the 
profits that the improved supply of canal water will give 
him on tlie sinking of new wells. 

The aiea "to come under peiennial irrigation consists 
mainly of Crown lands and the project thus involves far- 
reaching schemes lelnting to soil survey, rectangulation, se- 
lection and settlement of colonists, the development of com- 
munications. the establishment of new ‘ mandi- ’ and the 
hundred and one problems which the colonization of’ a bairen 
tract brings in its train. The engineering portion of the 
scheme is. at the time of writing, well in hand, and it is 
hoped flint irrigation will commence in 1D26-27. 

After the construction of the three upper weir- a fourth 
weir at Panjnad, near the south-western corner of the dis- 
trict, will he built. Although this will not benefit Multan 
directly, it will provide from tlie Chenah for areas in Balia- 
walpur State which are now irrigated partly from the Sutlej, 
thus making larger -upplie- fiom tlie lattei livei available 
for Multan. It also renders possible the construction of the 
Hnveli Project without prejudice to the Bahawalpur State.' 
A canal is to he dug connecting the Chenah just below its 
junction with the .Thelum with the Ravi just above the Sidh- 
nai "Weir. Not only will the Sidhnai canal then receive a 
more secure and abundant supply, hut the main inundation 
canals of the Chenah will he linked up with it and r -o he 
largely independent of seasonal fluctuation- in the nver. 
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When tlie Sutlej Talley and the Eaveli Projects are complete, CHAPTER III, C. 

the Muitan district should he one ot the most pro-perous in 

the province. Army. 

G. — Army. 

For militaiv i arposes- Muita:: D included in the Lahore 
district and the Ferozepore Brigade Aiea. Its normal gar- 
rison ha.- hear, much i educed during the la-t two o. three 
3 'ears and in. w aujvc 0 of Tho i .iluwino- regular tioop>: — 

1 Battalion British Ininntiy. 

2 Tiaiirng Ba nations ImlDn In: entry. 

Station Supply Depot. 

1 Bullo' k Tro-'p. 

Local members ot the Aux’iia:y For mu a her aoout 200. 

The Cantonment is commanded by the Senior Colonel 
and the staff consists of a Station Staff Officer (2nd Class), 
and Executive Commis-ariot Oritcer. Senior Medh-al Officer, 

Chaplain and the Executive Officer, Cantonment Beard. 

The cantonments are situated about three miles from Cantonments, 
the city and the new Fort, which is usually garvi-oned by 
1 Coy., British Infantry, is at a further distance of about one 
mile. The cantonment authoiity i- the Cantonment Board 
which has taken the place of the old committee and is con- 
stituted as follows: — 

(a) Officer Common Mag. Station. 

(b) 1st Cla.'S Mag-Dr: ate. 

(c) Health Officer. 

(cl) Executive Engineer. 

(e) Military Officers -not exceeding 4). 

(/) Such number of members elected as is equal to the 
number of members appointed, or nomiiir *ed, by 
or under clauses ( b ) to (e). 

Tbe Officer Commanding the Station is the Chairman, 
and the Executive Officer B the Secretary. The income of 
the Board was about Rs. 80,000 in 1919-20 and was derived 
mainly from octroi which, ns the cantonments are included 
in the octroi limits of the Municipal Committee, is collected 
by tbe latter body, one-tenth of the net receipts being fixed 
as tbe share of cantonment®. There is also a conservancy 
tax and a tax on house-, while the rent of houses and lands, 
the s ale of manure and a tax on trade® and professions each 
yields a fair income. The main items of expenditure are 
conservancy, lighting, e-tahlDhment and roads. 

H. — Pr.TTrn a XT) Tails. 

The police of the district are under the executive con- 
trol, of the Superintendent of Police and under the ndminis* 
trative control of the Deputy Inspector-General, "Western 
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'TER HI, H. R ail o e , whose Lead-quarters aie at Rawalpindi. The force 
Police and Jails. ^ distributed lyfAi-eu 2U tlutiut' ..if' which IS aie rural; the 
other two compr-mg Multan city and Multan cantonment, 
respectively. I.acli rural t liana o’ police station w in charge 
of a Srih-Tii=a.!'.:- J .o' who i' usually agisted by two Head Con- 
stables a ;ia from S to lb (_ on-t'dlp'. ;; reiy ^j : ,all foioe hav- 
ing regard to the large area within the jur; -died ion o 41 a tliana 
and die i! ulti+VriMp.-. duties d* ’ "tal police :uv called upon, 
to perform. The di-t’ ibm d ot police stations al-o is fat 
from -ntr-tammY, ■»ince in- ;tfic , ‘ , i; pinvi-ion ini' been made 
for tlie t tacts, e-pn iallv iii ’ 1 • r- Tvuh ‘■•wal tab- 1. which have 
shown rapid development d : t - ■ 1 1 1 ■ ; • - am', t ■riJaiioi.. The 
city Cone > < < u ; ; m ativcly 'mg ad c- y; ds ali.io-r as 
many r; n 'tables a' th > vlad r :.“-t if dr di-ii'ct, but 

experience has ■shown that it is !.ai hy adequate +m tup many 
task.? it is called tium to rei'om'. siime the pie'-mce of the 
Courts am! of a hone city dp w- upon it liirdi i drella- 
nevc.s wml whi h ih“ line’ '•■>« -li* e escape. Tanked up viih, 
anbi maiim 1 frot the thand :■'.!■ ' . tiou- oiu-nO' ' and ratal 
posts wl : ch sf-ivi- td puipo — of pi even+i u ot oil we and the 


forward og of arte-* a] persons. 

Tim bi'tiict it'. dr supplies i 
maioiitr of whom ate recruited 



lad. s. the 

P di'tt’V'ts 


of the Tuovir‘'o. 


The working of the police, a- shown by tlie statistics of 
Taldp J-R of Molrmr "P, wcidl pn-rip-H- to bp veiv variable, 
and it h at fimt sir.],, difficult t<- midm stand why in one year 
one- 1 all 'd de lepoitpd rn -i- should end in < cnv.ction while 
in the next the proportion should dm: to mm-third. The 

number r 11 r, ’■cTrc; t.-d .d- mdes gie.dlv b-oni year f o 

year end to an extent mb id i- me wholly explained by the 
large amount of petiv cid.e -issoc-i-ded with y-n s o+ snar- 
rifv. The probable exul.'i •■t’ iu ■ * tiuml, of tlie variation is 
to be found in the f >ct that rattle deft i, by f'nv ibe most 
(’■'nireer. fro o' of c imp in the district; '*■ is also difficult to 
de f c'- J r's-.b T.(ii‘< difficult to Vi till* iOlirt'-. d mb r the 

most r.f: id or sTstoir o 1 ' nnlico woiking. a large numhei of 
entile t 1 offs will Tint be renomed. 'iwe many victims prefer to 
submit to the local system of' black-mail and recover their 
am’ mad at a concession price; lmr an energetic Sub-Tn spec for 
will bring to record many ca-es which an easy going one will 
omit to mention, and. if the district happens to possess Sub-In- 
speefors d tlie former class. <,>• : f the authorities insist on the 
iword of nil cases that come to notice, the inevitable result 
will to op a'ir>ai“ut increase in ciime and an apparent drop 
:r fl e ; r;im ? "on of convictions. 

Punitive Police. Multan differs from the districts of the Central Punjab 

in that there arp few villages which are permanent centres 
of crime and it is therefore iv-mly necessary to prut punitive 
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police oil particular estates, 
are no such posts. 


At tlie time of writing there CHAPTER m, & 

Police and Jails i 


The district is also fortunate in having few indigenous Criminal tribes, 
tribes addicted by habit and heredity to crime. At present 
the only natives of Multan which are gazetted as criminal 
tribes are — 


11 Tliaims of Salarwahan. l'olic-e Station Alpa. 

S Hira.js of Alpa. 

2 Ha jams of' Alpa. 

4 Wains of -Tonic W. : i', Police Station Alpa. 

1 Sadana of .Jonk Wains, Police Station Alpa. 

2 Baurias of Alpa. 

2 Pakhiwanis of Jonk Vuera, Police Station Lodhran, 

1 Daultar.a of laid dan. Police Station Luddan. 

1 Khokhar of Luddan. Police Station Luddan. 

2 Momkheras ol Luddan, Police Station Luddan. 

1 Chuddar ot Police Station Luddan. 

Wandeiing criminal tribes, viz., Harni, Bheukuc, Gedn, 
Sansi, etc., have been established at \1> Chak Xo. 91-10-R. 
and (2) Chak Xo. 0, Pfrowal, of Police Station Khanewal. 
and (3) Chak Xo. 19-9-11. , Police Station Tulamba. 


Jails. 


The district jail at head-quarters contains accommoda- 
tion for about 700 prisoners, hut by the use of the work- 
shops and tents considerably move than this number can be 
homed, and the average number of inmates during- 1921 was 
931. It receives both males and females and prisoners are 
sent there from the Muzaftarg-arh and Multan districts. It 
is under the charge of the Civil Surgeon who acts as Super- 
intendent. The prisoners are employed partly on work con 
nected with the jail itself and partly on manufactures, the 
average number employed on the latter being 400 in 1921 
The earnings amounted to Rs. 47 per head for the year for 
those actually employed in manufacture and E<. 95 per head 
o f the average jail population. The chief industries are 
carpet and paper-making, and the manufacture of articles 
for use in the jail. The garden and land attached are main- 
tained by jail labour. The health of the jail is geneiallv 
good. 

The Central Jail is situated some four miles south-east 
of the city and is in charge of a Suneirntendent. usually an 
officer of the Indian Medical Service, who lives on the pre- 
mises. The jail is intended to accommodate 1.4S0 prisoners 
only, hut during the past few years it has housed many more 
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CHAPTER m, I. and in 1921 the number was as high as 1,754. Temporary 
arrangements were then made inside and outside the jail 
vails. 


Education and 
Literacy. 


Literacy. 


Out of an average of 1,500 inmates during 1921, more 
than one-third were employed on the garden or as prison 
warders and servants, while 700 were engaged on the manu- 
facture of articles required in this jail or other jails of the 
province. The rest were employed on other manufactures. 
Jail clothing is made in large quantities and the other indus- 
tries include carpet-making, oil-pressing and the making of 
verandah chicks. The earnings during 1921 averaged 
Es. 305 for those actually engaged in manufactures and 
Es. 36 for the total jail population. The distant and isolated 
situation of the jail is favourable to health and affords some 
protection against prevailing epidemics. Admissions to hospi- 
tal are usually few and the death-rate among prisoners is 
extremely small. 

I. — Education and Literacy. 

(a) Eigures relating to the literacy of the people will 
be found in Table 50 of Yolume B and are summarised be- 
low : — 

Prrrentanr of literate persons. 


Census. 



Ail religions. 

] 

i 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1SS1 

j 

3-09 

7 

•1 

i-yl 


4-0 

VO 

*2 

1 901 

. ! 


10-L 


If' 

i 

1-09 

s-C 

■4 

1921 


3-S 

R-3 

•G 


If the census figure' are correct, the proportion of literate 
persons is less than it was thirty years ago; while ihe actual 
number of lite-iates has apparently decreased since 1901. 
The figures of the Census of 1921, however, require correc- 
tion, since, when the enumeration was made, a large number 
of urban residents had left tbe district on account of plague 
and among those were many educated persons. The figures, 
moreover, obviously exclude many then a+ school whose abi- 
lity to pass the test of literacy was open to doubt. Among 
females the proportion of literacy is deplorably small, and 
less than 3,000 claimed this distinction at the Census of 1921. 
Among Hindus the standard is fairly high, but Muhammadans 
are very backward, and, although they are now waking to tbe 
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advantages of education, they Lave very great leeway to make 
up. In the villages literate Muhammadans are few and far 
between; many, however, are not entirely unread, as educa- 
tion of the old indigenous type is fairly widespread. 

The ordinary -Tat is content if he knows the ‘ Kalama ’, 
the ‘ Azan ’ and one or two of the ordinary prayers in the 
Arabic, and has a fair comprehension of their meaning; but 
it is not at all uncommon for the zaminddrs and others to 
proceed further in their studies A boy or a g’irl, who is to 
undertake the pious duty of reading the ‘ Quran is first 
taught by the ' mulla ’ the elements of Arabic writing as 
entered in the ' Baghdadi Qaida ", he or she then reads 
the first and the last ‘ siparah ’ of the ‘ Quran ’ with the 
* mulla ’ , who, as they go along, explains the general mean- 
ing of the sentences ; and, unless anything urgent intervenes, 
they then proceed in the same way to read the re-t of the 
sacred hook. Some few go fuither and learn it by heart, 
and this knowledge by heart is not uncommon among blind 
men. Men who know the whole ‘ Quran ’ by heait are 
known as ‘ Hafiz ’. In reading the ‘ Quran ’, and indeed 
in some of the other branches of learning, the women are 
as adept as, if not more proficient than, the men, and they 
are sometimes to he seen reading the hook in the morning 
while the men are still fast asleep. 


CHAPTER m, L 

Education and * 
Literacy. 

Literacy. 


Of those who can read and write by far the greater num- 
ber, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, write the Persian 
character. Hindus who know Sanskrit employ the p.hn-ha 
or Nagri ; while money-lenders and shop-keepers use the 
‘ Bhabri okhar ’ or the ‘ Multnni akhar ’, Takre or J.ande. 
both of which are known as 1 Hindi There are varieties 
of this chaiacter known ‘ Siri ’. * Ra'-wi ’ and ! Riddlin ’. 
The ‘ Gurmukl. ' character is understood by a few Sikhs, 
hut by no one ehe. 


(V) Por educational purposes, the district is included Education : General, 
in the Multan Division and is under the administrative con- facts, 
trol of the Divi-ional Inspector of Schools, whose head-quar- 
ters is tv; Multan. 


In 1920 an Intermediate College was opened at Multan 
in pursuance of the general policy of relieving the con- 
gestion of students at Lahore and of developing higher edu- 
cation in the districts, and in the hope that more suitable 
teaching’ will lie given in colleges of this kind to intermedi- 
ate students by a combination of -choo! and college methods. 
The college is homed in i he fine buildings formerly occupied 
by the Church Missionaiv High School: ail up-to-date la- 
boratory has been added and spacious playing fields have been 
acquired. It has started well and promises to attract a num- 
ber of youths from the Multan and adjacent districts, who 
otherwise would not pursue their education beyond the High 
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CHAPTER m, I. School. A training course for junior angio-vernacular 


Education and 
Literacy. 


teachers has been amalgamated with it, and this too pro- 
mises to g’ive very good results. 


Education : General There are 5 High Schools in the district, of which 4 are 
fact8> at Multan and the oth at Eahror in the Lodhian tahsll. 

The last named is maintained by the Small Towns Committee 
with aid ironi Government, while, of the Multan schools, 
one is financed entirely by Government and the others are 
aided schools, maintained by the Arya Samaj, Anjuman 
Islamia and Sanatan Dharam Sabha, respectively. The 
figures given in Table 51 of Volume B show that, so far 
as the number of' scholars is concerned, the cause of second- 
ary Engl i'll education i' not mailing any rapid advance. 
Normal schools for the training of teachers and school-mis- 
tresst'' respectively are located at Multan and a model school 
is attached to each. 


The only two Anglo-Vernacular Middle School' ate situ- 
ated at Multan Cantonment and at Shujabad in each of which 
places thexe i< a local demand for English instruction. The 
progress in Vernacular education as evidexieed by statistics 
has been remarkable dining recent year', and even if it be 
true that the actual advance has not been so great as that 
shown by flic figures and that the multiplication of '< hools 
has out'tripped the desixe to use them, it i' undoubtedly the 
ca'C that the appreciation of education has grown much of 
late yeai' and That even among the niuvt conservative vil- 
lagers, the prejudice against it is far less strong. The in- 
c lease from 4 to 21 Middle Schools in 5 years mark' a new 
inclination on the pa it of paienfs to keep their sons latpi at 
school, while the huge the in the number of' piimnry schools 
and scholars V proof' of the glowing interest taken by Muham- 
madans in Education. 


In Multan city, piimary education is compulsory and 
the Municipal Committee was the first public body in the 
province to put info operation the Act of 1919. The Act 
has so far been leniently worked, but tbe immediate xesult 
has been to double f fie attendance of boys concerned. 


Special schools and (r) Little provision bas so far been mode for vocational 
female education. instruction and tbe education of particular classes. There 
is an industrial mid He school under the control of the Muni- 
cipal Committee, llultan. where weaving, carpentry and 
smithy work have h?en introduced with considerable success, 
and there is aKo a (leaving school suppoided by Government 
where the U'e of improved looms is taught. At Qadirpur 
Ban, the District Board has a small agricultural fann where 
the hoys of the lord middle school learn the rudiments of 
agriculture, hut the experiment has still to justify itself. 
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Female education lias made some advauce during- tlie CHAPTER III, I . 
past ten years, hut progress is slow. The District Board Medical 
has 14 primary schools and there are 16 Municipal schools 
of which 13 are al Multan itself, 2 at Kahror and 1 at 
Shujabad. There is a middle school at Multan. The pre- 
judice against the education of girls is, however, still strong 
and in 1921-22 the total number on the rolls wa.* only 2,400. 

(cl) The expenditure on education increased during the Expenditure on edn- 
ten years ending- 1921-22 from Bs. 1,41,000 to Its. 4,22,000 cation * 
and the problem of finance, especially from the point (if view 
of local bodies, is a serious one. Of ihe total expenditure. 

Government provides rather less than one-halt, the District 
Board gives about 20 per cent., municipal funds about 15 
per cent, while the balance i* obtained from fee-- and dona- 
tions. The income from fees shows a tendency to decline and 
the inti eduction of free compulsory education in the Multan 
Municipality has involved an additional but den on the tax- 
payer. The amount paid in fee- i- about Its. 50.000 only, 
or, having regard to the total mii ibet <>t sdiolcis, little more 
than Us. 2 per he id per annum. Subscriptions vary from 
year to year, but tie figure* given in Table 52 underestimate 
the amount of priiate support, since time do not take full 
account of the expenditure on pi hate and aided schools. 

.1 — hmii .» !. 

(a) At Multii • , the two main hospitals aie the Civil Hospitals and Di*p«n» 
Hospital and the Victoria lubliee Hospital. The firm is for varies, 
male* and the second for remale* and boil: are situated to- 
gether outside the city wall at no great distance front the 
Foliar Gate. The Civil Hospital is neither spacious enough 
ncir adequately equipped for the need* ot ,i large town. The 
site i* damped and *hut in bv *ni - e-tndiim dw, Hum* of an 
insanitaiy type: tie buildings are old and in bad repair, 
while the operation room is badly constructed and lighted. 

A scheme ha* been pending tot som > \< ar- to sell the exist- 
ing site which is of great value, nd to build el*?wl:ere a 
hospital equipped on thoroughly modern lines; 1 :ut con- 
siderable delay in carrying out the scheme ha* been occa-ioned 
by the difficulty of finding a site *ufficiently near tn the city. 

The hospital is in administrative charge ot the Civil Sv. ; geou 
a v nd in executive charge of an Assistant Suigeon. 

The Victoria Jubilee Hospital was built in 1887 and has 
been improved from time to time. It is being used to an in- 
creasing extent both by in-door and out-door patients, as is 
also tlie branch hospital inside the city. Male out-door 
patients from the city are mainly treated at the Branch hos- 
pital near the Http where for the last few years the average 
daily attendance has been between 200 and 300 patients. The 
building is a poor one and does not include quarters for the 
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Sub-Assistant Surgeon-in-charge. There is a general hos- 
pital in cantonments maintained out of the funds of Can- 
tonment Board, and the Zenana Hospital attached to the 
Church Missionary Society has, for years, been doing most 
valuable work. Outside Multan there are hospitals or dis- 
pensaries maintained either by the District Board or the lo- 
cal body at each of the tahsil head-quarters with limited ac- 
commodation for in-door patients, and there are also dispen- 
saries at Jalalpur-Pirwala, Kahror, Tulamba, Serai Sidhu, 
Luddan and Mian Channun. The popularity of these varies 
considerably according to the skill and reputation of the Offi- 
cers-in-charge, nut the figures given in Table 53 of Part B 
examined over a period of years show that there is a distinct 
tendency to take more advantage of the opportunities for 
medical relief. The institutions at Kahroi. Mailsi and 
Shujabad, in particular, aie doing very g’ood work. There 
are also three canal dispensaries at Ttashida, Mian Channun 
and .Tehanian open to the public and a departmental dispen- 
sary at E.ahi or. At Pirwala, a dispen-ary va> opened in 
1921 to serve the criminal tribes settlement. 

(b) The statistics relating to vaccination will be found in 
Table 54, part B. The aveiage number of persons vaccinated 
each year is abou-' 50,00l> and about 55 per cent, of the vac- 
cination- are primary. The stale consists of one Divisional 
Inspector, one Su; m i nreiulcit and twelve vaccinators: the 
Tmpecto! i- paid fiom Provincial Funds while the re.-t of 
the establishment is paid almost entirely from local funds, 
the greater part of the cost falling on "the District Board. 
The total expen ditine «aoli year is 1>«. ,9,000 appjox : marely. 
Vaccination is compulsory within the municipal boundaries 
of Multan city, and in Shujabad town. 

(c) Village sanitation is practically non-existent, nor is 
it necessary to the same extent as in the Central Punjab, 
where the rural population i- congregated in village sites. 
There is no regular distribution of quinine in rmal areas, 
but in ban malaiial yeais the District Board arranges for 
free distribution in the worst affected tracts using fl, ^Salva- 
tion Army, the Sub- Assistant Surgeons and the Vaccination 
staff as its agents. The prejudice against the use of quinine 
is fast disappearing. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

The following account of various places of interest in 
the district is reproduced from the last edition of the 
gazetteer : — 

Multan City. 

The date of the founding of the city of Multan is un- ' ^ ottn ^ a * 

known. It is only probable, but not historically established, 
that Multan was the city of the Malli which Alexander storm- 
ed, and where Alexander was wounded; and the first real ap- 
pearance of the town in history i? in the middle ot the Tth 
century A. D., when it was seized by the Chach Dynasty ot 
Sindh. 

The general history of Multan city is much the same as Visit * °t European 
that of the district at large. The city was from time to time truve cr °‘ 
visited by European travellers, and it is ot some interest to 
read their various descriptions : — 

Still and Crowtker, who were here on 22nd May, 1614, say that 
Multan ‘ is a great and ancient c-itie wnliin three couiso (.1 o 5 j of 
Indus, but poore; for which cause they detain the caravans there divers 
dayes, eight, ten or twelve to benefit the tide ’. 

l)e Laet's description m ills compilation is as follows : — ‘Multan 
provincia amplissima est et imprimis fertilis et mercimoniis valde 

opportuna, oh tria liiiniina quae ilium ngant. et hauJ longe a n.etro- 
poli confluunt. Metropolis llliu? e^t Muluian, sive Moltan. quae distat 
a regia urbe Lahore centum el vigmii c-o-as. per lllam uer esc mer- 
catoribus, qui e Per-i.i per ivand.ihar in provincia? Indian deseendmit. 

Iria ista flumina sunt ILivei. Baiun ?ivt Rehat. et ueni.jUe Sind sive 
Indus, quae rapido eursu bane proviiuiam .'.-tout. Piecipuae huius 
provmciae merees .~unt sac-'. • rum. quod magi::, copia secuiido Huinine 
Indo versus Tattani liuvibu deportatur : atque adeo ad versus Laborem. 

Item gallae et opium, sulfur quoiue et magm eapia pnnnorum 'ineorum 
et gossypinorum : plurnr.i denioue hie ahmtur cairn li. et industria 
incolarum in arcubus confieiendis imprimis c , ele ,, v.iti:r" — (India I era., 
p. 96.) 

Tavernier in his Travel-- iVoi. ii. >>. .',7. ed. lt>76' give- the followin' 
description of the phwe. — ‘ Multan e-t line vi lie on il se fait 
quantite de toiles et on !e- trail sport oil route? a Tata avant qr-> les 
sables eussent gate i’embo.o bar-- de hi riviere: nails depths one la 
passage a este fernm ponr ie~ g! imb v.i'.v"iux on !e-. po^.e a -'.gra. 
et d’Agra a Purate. de ir.em.e ; u'uee p.irtio dc- niarrhandi?e- qui ?e 
font i; Labor. Co mine eette ’-oiture e?t for* chi-re i’ ~a niaintenrnt pen 
de mare'iands faire de-; emulate? taut a VI id ra n -in hi Labor, et meme 
(Husieur? ouvriers out i le-c-ri 7- ie qn> fait quo les r'n-ipn de Roy 
sont au??i beaucoup diminui— , >• re. Province?. Multan e?t le lieu 
oil sortent tons les Baniar.es qui viennent negocier dan? la Perse, nu 
il? font 1? meme metier de? ,T:hf? eorime j’nv dit aillieur?. et IVucheris- 
sent ?ur eux par lours usn . Tl? out one loy partienlioro qui leur 
permet en certains jours de l'annee de manger des ponies, et de ne 
prendre qu’nne femme entre deux on troi? fro re? don+ Paine e?t cen?6 
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le pere des enfanse. II sort encore de cette ville — la quantite de 
baladins et de baladines qni s'epandent en divers lienx de la Perse.’ 

Thevenot in bis Travels (Part iii. 1687, p. 55) describes Multan as 
follows: — ‘Multan is watered with many rivers that make it fertile. 
The capital town, which is also called Multan, was heretofore r. place 
of very ■'rent Trade because it is not far from the river Indus: but 
seeing at present Vessels cannot ro up so tar. because the channel 
of that river is spoilt in some places, and the mouth of it lull oi shelves, 
the Tr alack is much lessened, bv reason that the charge of Land 
car;iu„e is too great: However the Province yields plenty of Cotton, 
of which vast numbers of deaths are made. It also yields Sugar, 
Opium, "Brimstone flails rrd .tore of Camels, which are transported 
into Peisia by Clhazna or Cnnclahav or into the Indies themselves by 
Lahore: but where. i-- the cumn odities went heretofore down the Indus 
at small charges, to Tatta, where the merchants of several Countries 
came and bought then r.p th°v must now be carried by land as fur as 
Surrat, if they expect a considerable price for them. 


‘ The town of Multan m bv some Geographers attributed to Snide, 
though it nukes a Provime bv itself, it lies m twenty-nine degrees 
forty minutes North Lnitude. ami bat’: many good towns in its 
dependence, as C'ozdar or Cordar CV.ndavil. Mindur and others. It 
Inroi-he- Hindustan with tile iiui-t Hows taut are to be seen in it, 
and the nimblest Hanoi vs The Coir.n.ander-- r.nd Officers of these 
Towns are Mussulmans: an I by consequence. i: may be said that most 
of the inhabitants are of tl -.-me Religion: But ’t lontains a great 
manv jii.nia.’is also, for Multan is their chief rendezvous for trading 
into Pcr~i.!. where tree do v.-iui the J“W. do in other places: but they 
arc rar more c it i 1 '• ing. r va , C'l-iipes them and they let slip 

no occasion of getting the penny, however small it he. The 

richest ,nci chants of the Lid' -- arc of thorn and such [ have met in 
all places where I have been in that country. They are commonly very 
unions nt their wives, who Mult. In ,."e hirer than the men. but 
still of e very brown complexion md h vo to pain. 


At Multan them is .- u ,;her sort . 1 gentile- whom thev call Catry. 
That town is properly their country and from thence they spread all 
over the Indies: but wc -h.pl treat of Them when we come* to -peak of 
tr.e other sects; botn the two ha\e u- Multan ,i Paged of great oon- 
s-de.vcinn beer use of the . c '”.en*v of people that come there to perform 
their berot’or after the’,- ™,w mfl from a’, I places of Multan. Lahore 
and other countries they come thither in pilgrimage. I know not the 
name of the idol that is worshipped there : the face is black, and it is 
cloathed in red leather: it hath two pearls in place of eyes'; and the 
E.ni” or Governor of the c mot; v tike- the offerings that tire presented 
’o p. To conclude, the town of Multan is but of small extent for a 
’nit it is pre-tt’- well fortified: and is verv considerable’ to the 
-■log- . when till' Por-ir - Co masters i .' C..nd<ili;1r as they arc at 
present. 

‘ W hat the Great Mogul re-oives vearh- from this Province amounts 
to seventeen millions five hundred thousand litres. ’ 


^ T-.li.iiii, stone, who urnv-o he'-e with liis Kabul Mission on the lhth 
r ' ' 1 Too -i’v of Multan stands about four miles 

from the leit lumk of tie c ! >e. ; .';, or Aiesinos. it is above four miles 
and a naif in c irennifere’ice. f r is surrounded with a hmh wall, 
act ween forty and fiftv feet high with towers at regular distances Tt 
f s nitadel on a rising ground and sor-ral fine tombs, especially 

two with very Inga cupolas. ornamented with the painted and glazed 
tiles M reads noticed . he t -mbs are seen from a great distance all 
round the town. Multan i= famous for its silks, and for a sort of carnet 
much infer, or to those of Persia. The country immediately round 
the was very pleasing, fertile, well cultivated, and well 'watered 
from wells. The people were like those at Bahawalpur except tbit 
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there were more men, who looked like Persians, mixed with them , these, 
however, were individuals and chiefly horsemen. 

The mission remained for nineteen days in the neighbourhood of 

Multan, and as most of the party were out almost every da\ irom 
seven or eight to three or four, shooting, hunting or hawking, we y 
had good opportunities of observing the country. The land was flat ti 
and the soil excellent, but a large proportion of the villages were in 
ruins, and there were other signs of a well cultivated country going 
to decay; about a half was still cultivated and most abundantly 
watered by Persian wheels; the produce was wheat, millet, cotton, 
turnips, carrots and indigo. The trees were chiefly neem and date, 
with here and there a peepul tree. The uncultivated country near the 
river was covered with a thick copse wood of tamarisk, mixed with 
a tree like a willow, about 20 feet high: at a distance from the river 
it was hare, except for scattered tults of long grass, and here and there 
a date tree. The country abounded in game of all kinds. The weather 
was delightful during our stay: the thermometer, when at the lowest 
was at 28° at sunrise : there were slight frosts in the night, but the 
days were rather warm.' — (Cauhul i, 27-8). 


Elphinstone’s description of his meeting with the Xawab has been 
already quoted. 

Masson, who was here twice in about 1S27 A.D., writes (Travels, 
i, 3941: — -‘It cannot be less than three miles in circumference and is 
walled in. Tts bazars are large, but inconveniently narrow, and I 
thought did not exhibit that bustle or activity which might be expected 
in a place of much reputed commerce. The citadel, if not a place of 
extreme strength, is one on which more attention seems to have been 
bestowed than is usual, and is more regular than any fortress I have 
seen, not constructed by European Engineers. It is well secured by 
a deep trench, neatlv faced with masonry: and the defences of the 
gateway, which is approached by a drawbridge, are rather elaborate. 
The casualties of the siege it endured have not been made good by the 
Sikhs, consequently it has become much dilapidated since that period. 
It can scarcely be said to have a garrison, a weak party of soldiers 
being merely stationed as guards at the entrance. Within the citadel 
are the only buildings of the city worth seeing — the battered police 
of the late Khan and the Mahomedan shrine of Bnhawal Hnqq. The 
latter.* with its loftv gnmnt or cupola, is the priiieip.il ornament n; 
the place. 


‘ Multan is said to have decre.i-ed In trade since :t fell into tin- 
hands of the Sikhs, vet its bazars continued well and reasonably sup- 
plied with all articles of traffic and consumption. There are still 
numerous bankers, and manufacturers of silk and -niton goods Its 
fabrics of shawls and luncis are deservedly esteemed. *»nd its brocades 
and tissues compete with tho-e of Balia wal pur. It still supplies a por- 
tion of its fnbrii s to the Lohnni merchants of Afghanistan, and has 
an extensive foreign trade with the regions west of the Indus 


The ruins around the citv spread over a large spare: and there 
is an amazing number of old Mussulman graves, mnd's. masiids and 
shrines; and, ns all of them are held sacred, the- mould ' tc 

justify the popular belief that one lakh or one hundred thousand saints 
lie interred within the hallowed vicinity. Manv of the-e are snhstnn 
tml edifices, and. if not held to establish the' saintly pretensions of 
the city, may be accepted as testimonies of its prosperity under the 
sway of the Mahomedan dynasties of India. Xorth of the citv is the 
magnificent and well preserved shrine of Shams Tabrezi. The 

gardens of Multan are abundant and well stocked with fruit trees a* 
mangos, oranges, citrons, limes. &c. Its date groves also yield much 
fruit, and vegetables are grown in great plenty. The inundations of 
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the Ravi extend to the city, but it" is three miles distant, and has 
what is called a bounder, or port, in this instance expressive of a boat 
station, whence there is communication with the Indus, and, conse- 
quently, with the sea. 

‘ The area enclosed within the walls being compactly built over, 
the city may be supposed to contain not less than eight or nine 
thousand houses, or from forty to forty-five thousand souls. At present 
a Brahman, Soband Mal,+ resides at Multan as governor for Ranjit 
Singh, with the title of Subahdar; and his jurisdiction is extensive, 
comprising the southern pares of the Sikh kingdom from the Sutlej 
to tiie Indus. He has at his command a force of eight hundred 
Sikhs, under Gar.dar Singh, besides the governors sprinkled over the 
country. He is a popular ruler; and many anecdotes are related of 
his liberality and indulgence, even or matters connected with religion. 
The Sikh authority over the conquered provinces held by the Subahd-r 
being firmly established, the administration is mild owing partly, 
perhaps, to hi; perso .1 character: end two Sikhs are located at every 
village and hamlet on the part of the Government. The peasantry 
make a third of the produce of their lands: neither do they 

compla'ii,’ 

Masson main halted at Multan on Lis way back front Lahore to 
Sindh: halting ‘ near the ‘ ziarat ’ of Shams Tabrezi.’ 

•J Mnlt.ir was visited on the loth June ISol, by Lieutenant 
Alex mule” Burnes. who gives the following account of his visit (Travels 
in Eok’aar . etc., i. 91-SI:- — ‘On the loth we "ante in sight of the 
downs of 'lultiu which look well at a distance: and alighted in the 
evening ?' .be J-oozooree Btgh. a --par ions warden enclosed by a thin 
wall of it'.ti, wiie di-t.iut troii. the cit\ . The ground is laid out in 
the usual native =-tvle : two spacious walks cross each other at right 
angle-. and "re d-.-ded in- large fruit trees of the richest foliage. In 
a bungalow at the end of one of these walks, we took up our quarters, 
and were reeei'xd Lv the authorities of the cit” in the s-’nie hospitable 
manne- a" a" ^bonn-iba'l. The-- brought a purse o' 2 t'O "upees, with 
100 vessels of sweetmeats, and an abundant supply of fruit: we felt 
happv and gratified at the chance of scene and civilities of tli 9 
people 

‘Tie ri;-.- Multan L de-.i ih-.-d. in Mr. Elphin-t me’s work on 
(.'A,,,.! uid : t m.'M- , coper- hireign to nu purpo-e to mention it: but 
iiis iii.-].- „ vprek-ed iii- re with greet nalousy. ; nd not permitted 

to vv.v the w tcrior of the town, m the tut. I do ::ul hesitate, there- 
fore to mV. the following particulars drawn up after a week's resi- 

rleuc- T'-c city of dfnlt.in is ir wn-ds of three miles in circumference, 

surrounded by a dilapidated wall, and overlooked on the north by a 
forties* ,,f .ticngih Tt (ontains a population of about 60.00n souls, 
one-third of wh mi r.nv i.e TTirrhm: the res- of the population is 

Mahnnicdan. f r r though ft i, s.-bii-ct to the Sciks. t> eir number is 

confined to the garrison, which deg- not exceed 300 men. The Afghans 
have left file rourtr 1 ' since thov ceased to govern Many of the 
houses evidently stand on the ruins of others; thov n-c built of burnt 
brick and have flat roof- : they sometimes rise to the height of six 
stories, and their loftiness gives a gloomy appearance to the narrow- 
streets. The inbaVtunts are ehieflv weavers and doers of cloth. The 
silk manufacture of Multan 1C 1 '"-’is ’ n"d mar be had of nil colour®, 
and from the value of 20 to 120 i upees per piece, it is less delicate in 
texture tha” the ‘ loongpps ’ of RhnwuTpoor. Ranjit Singh has with 
much propriety encouraged this manufacture since he captured the 
eitv: and by giving no other cloths at his court, has greatly increased 
their consumption: thev are worn as sashes and scarf-- hv all the 9e:k 
Sardars. Tlier are also exported to T\ hor.lxan and Tndin. and the 

* This refers doubtless to the Chenab. 

f The Kbatri Sawan Mai is evidently intended. 
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duties levied are moderate. To the latter country, the route by Jaysul- 
meer and Beecaneer is chosen in preference to that by Sinde, from 
the trade being on a more equitable footing. The trade of Mult a:; is 
much the same as at Bhawulpoor, but is on a larger scale, for it has 
forty shroffs (money-changers) chiefly natives of Shikarpoor. The 
tombs of Multan are celebrated : one of them that of Bawulhuq, who ' 1SI “ of European 
flourished upwards of 500 years ago, and was a contemporary of Sadee, Haveners, 
the Persian poet, and is considered very holy:i/but its architecture is \y 
surpassed by that of his grandson, Rookn-i-AIlum. who reposes under 
a massy dome sixty feet in height, which was erected in the year 1323 
by the Emperor Teoghluek as his own tomb. Its foundation stands on 
higher ground than the summit of the fort wall: there is also a Hindoo 
temple of high antiquity called Pyladpooree mentioned by Thevenot 
in 1665. 

‘The fortress of Multan merits a more particular description: it 
stands on a mound of earth, and is an irregular figure of six sides, 
the longest of which, towards the north-west, extends for about 400 
yards. The wall has upwards of thirty towers, and is substantially 
built of burnt brick, to the height of forty feet outside; hut in the 
interior the space between the ground and its summit does not exceed 
four or five feet, and the foundations of some of th- buildings 
overtop the wall, and are to be seen from the plain below. The interior 
is filled with houses and till its capture by the Seiks in 1818 was 
peopled; but the inhabitants are not now permitted to enter, and a 
few mosques and cupolas, more substantially built than the other 
houses, alone remain among the ruins The fortress of Multan has no 
ditch: the nature of the country will not admit of one being con- 
structed: and Ranjit Singh has hitherto expended great sums with- 
out effect. The inundation of the Chenab,- and its canals together 
with rain render the vicinity of Multan a marsh, even in the hot 
weather, and before the swell of the river has properly set in the waters 
of last year remain. The walls of the fortress are protected in two 
places by dams of earth. The modern fort of Multan was built on the 
site of the old city by Moorad Bukhsh, the son of Shah Jehan, about 
the year 1640 and it suhsequentlv formed the jagheer of that prince’s 
brothers, the unfortunate Dara Shikoh and the renowned Aurungzebe. 

The Afghans seized it in the time of .Ahmad Shah, and the Seiks 
wrested it from the Afghans, after many struggles, in 1818. The con- 
duct of its governor during the mege deserves mention. When called 
on to surrender the keys and offered considerate treatment, he sent 
for reply that tbev would be found in bis heart, but lie would never 
yield to an infidel : he perished bravelv in the breach. His name, 

Monznffur Khan, is now revered as a saint and his tomb is placed 
in one of tbe holiest sanctuaries of Multan. The Seiks threw down 
the walls of the fort in many places, hut ther have since been thorough- 
ly renewed or repaired ; they are about six feet thick, and could he 
ensilv bre-mbed from the mounds that bare been left in baking tbe 
bricks, which are within cannon range of the walls. 

‘ The climate of Multan differs from that of the countries lower 
down the Tndns; shower® of rain are common at all seasons, and yet 
tbe dust is intolerable. For nine successive evenings we had a tornado 
of it from the westwird. with lightning and distant thunder. Such 
storms are said to be frequent : they appear to set in from the Sooli- 
mnn mountain, between which and the Indus the sand or dust t 
raised. The heat and dust of Multan Imre grown into a nroverb, 
to which have been added, not uumerited'y tbe prevalence of beggars, 
and +hp number of the tombs, in tbe following Persian couplet — - 

‘ Chuhar eheez bust, toobfuiat-i-Multnn. 

Gird, gada, gurma wa goristnn.’ 

As far ns I could judge, the satire is just- the dust darkened the sun; 
the thermometer rose in June to 100 of ' Fahrenheit in a bungalow 
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artificially cooled, the beggars hunted us everywhere, and we trod on 
the cemeteries oi the dead in whatever direction we rode.’ 

l/ F rom the 6th to the 16th April 1836 the traveller Vigne visited 
-Multciu. 'leiug entertained in the Bagk Begi. near the present city 
railway station. ' Upon inv arrival m Multan.’ lie writes. ‘ I was 
dc..iiic:lfrd in a Baraderi (twelve doors), or summer house, in the 
Bhagh-i-liegi. made by the Xawah Surfuras Khan, about thirty years 
ago: ’c was cool. well-shaded with orange trees and laid out in the 
usual manner with reservoirs and fountains. The walks, intersecting 
each other at right angles, were raised above the parterres and flower- 
beds. that they might be dry when the latter are covered with water. 
There are numerous gardens in the environs of Multan, often formed 
around the shrine of some Mussulman faqir : and no man will quarrel 
witn the fanaticism which has procured him shade and shelter in the 
climate of India. In the Hazuri Bagh or the garden ot the Presence, 
on the north side of the fort, I saw a huge tree, the Mowul-Siri, 
grown, as they to'd me. from a cutting, which was originally brought 
from Mecca: but I do not vouch for t lie truth of the story. The 
principal shrine is that of the Faquir Sliums-i-Tabriz 

‘ Multan supposed to he the capital of the Msdli. of Alexander’s 
historians, i- a dusty and ^lovenly-’.ooking city, containing about forty- 
five thousand inhabitants. The streets are narrow and the houses are 
two. three and four stories high: flat-roofed of course, and built of 
sun-burnt brnk. with a washing of mud over them. The city wall, 
about five and thirty feet high, is oi the same material, but in a 
decayed state. Around Multan, in various directions, are numerous 
hollow ways of no depth, connected by a short cut or hole through the 
bank when necessary. Tn the hot weather these are filled by means 
of a deep canal which communicates with the river Clienab. The fort 
was built by Burpn Bev. the son of the Emperor .Tehan Guire upon 
a mound that rises in the north part of the city, of which it occupies 
a considerable portion : the city is about thre° miles in circumference. 

‘ There are four gates one of which is closed up hv the order ot 
the Maltarniah Baniit Singh. The walls of the fort, which in some 
places are sixty feet in height, with bastions at intervals of about 
seventv yards are in good repair, but mounted with a total of only 
six or seven ill-cast notre gun-,. They have been surrounded hv a 
ditch, in mam- places c-imreX destroyed. In the interior of the fort 
is the shrine of Xnr Singlipuroe. a Hindoo saint, and two loftv ind 
spariou; buildings erected uer the tombs -A two Mussulman saints o c 
great celebrity — Bahnwul-Huk and Rhah Allum. The ground plan of 
one i- an octagon with a diagonal of about eighteen varcB. and but- 
tresses at the angles. The lower part of the budding is surmounted 
with another octagon and a dome rising to the height of n hundred 
feet. The whole o f the outside is tastefully ornamented with coloured 
tiles, chiefly blue in imitation of those of China They were originally 
used in ornamenting the -nihllc buildings of Multan, and weir made 
there : hut there is now no other manufactory of them nearer than 
Delhi. Baniit Singh's cannon nopear to have told with great effect 
upon the roofs of the principal mosqr.es M<>- 1 .f tlw buildings of the 
fort were dostnr-cd after cl p p.pfur.. of the r- tv. ” a tee oxccPt’on 
of these shrines and the house of Mozuffar Khan, which stands on the 
most elev’tocl nart of it and commands an extensib-a view. This brave 
man. the last independent Xawah of Multan, lies buried in the vesti- 
bule of Bnhawol-TTnk. For twelve years he resolutely opposed the 
irfroads of +he Sikhs- but the fort was at last taken in the vear one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen hv Kurruk Singh, the orlv son 
of Ranjit, and present ruler of the Punjab. Mozuffar Khan fought 
in person at the Kederi gate of the fort and at last fell mortally 
wounded, after a desperate resistance. When Raniit R ; u"h visited 
his tomb afterwards, lie : s reported to have made n snoech nmewhat 
of the same nature with that uttered hv Napoleon -at the tomb of 
"Fi^cloric^r of Prussia. 
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‘ Multan i- famous for its silk manufactures. I visited the house 
of a weaver: >t ruesented a veiv dineieiu appearance from the 
atelier of a shawl-maker in Kashmir. There I have seen twenty men 
at work m one room; here t litre are seicb more than three, who sit 
in a hollow m the around, 'u- whu h mean- their hands are brought 
down even with the tanee or woof, winch is extended near the floor 
and fastened to a post not more than a loot height. This jppir 1 - 
tus takes np a great 'leal ot room where. - tit frame ol' t lit? .-lu.vl- 
worktr. which is perpend’tular. does , ot oicr.j.v . -pace of : : ire 
than six square yards. Seven hundred, muui.ds of raw silk are 
brought to Multan every year by the Loh.ini- chiefly from Ilot-hara 
and Turkistim : tlie-e are manul-'ctu'.ed m one hundred and fifty 
workshops. One 'inn v, ill fini-h an cdi-iarv k:osh or piece of - Ik m 
six day-, perhaps thr-e yard- long .. >di r foot and a half wide, 
taking eight days previously for tl e arrangement of the weavi - g 
apparatus. A very hands, are finish is finished i't sixteen days. That 
of the red (olour is most veiuahle: it i- dived with cochineal, which 
is brought from either Bombay or BoHvir.i : that from Bombay is one 
rupee a srer. about a shilling a por.nl. Multan Is also famous for 
its carpet- and c-i .broidery. 

1 There are from - thousand to fifteen hundred mauiicls of tobac'o 
produced mound Multan annually. The lest. wliioli is called suruk. 
or the red. is sold for s: x annas, eouai to about nine pence a seer. 
Inferior kinds are o'd from four to two annas a seer 


‘T exchanged visit- with Siiwan Mai. the Governor of Multan 
Raniit Singh ha- Ken he >r<! to -i.y that lie was one of the b<?s1 
officers in his service. Whilst I was at Multan, he sent me a kilant 
or dress of honour, together with an elephant and a couple of horse? 
for my use, as an especial mark of liis favour. He is a thin man. 
with a good tempered and. for a native, a superior expression of 
countenance, and is said to have distinguished himself at the taking 
of the city. His government wa? well spoken of by the Lohanl 
merchants who gave him an excellent character for justice in hi? 
dealings with them. He is the arch opponent of the minister. Raiah 
ni-ian ingh, and his brothers Gulch and Sin hevr Sine, whoso it/, 
flueree at the court of Rairii is usual’v ;d! powerful. 

i ? u J he Seventh of Apiil. the Besik. a Hindoo festival, took 
place m the morning. I rode to the river, about three miles distant 
I he country which intervene- between the c it" and its hanks 
looking rerv green and pi. tnre'-ci.e. < oiiihlering it is entirely flat: 
a great deal of land was under cultivation and hearing verv fine cron, 
of wheat. Well-planted gardens were always in sigi- ; oil’d date and 
palm trees standing singly or in groups were frequentl?- seen amount 

c^ “ ,,f nr! - hanian - 

, t - n ’oadside wpre rim vendor? of wreaths and fan- 

made from the flags that grew n„ the u-a+cr's edge. In the afternoon 

there was a fair m the Bash Mi dkbc-. „ garden with a shrine "f a 

fakir of that name I sow the MnlWnis returning. evem specie? 

flnnl-ev^' nnPe •' nfl ‘ °‘ '■' 0 ’ :r,p ’ ! ’ e?n nnt in requisition - horses. modes 

un, icen-erl bullock m-s. u-ith cargoes of giggling dancing o-i r Js The 
num icr of persons who will stow themselves in these veldrles is quite 
astounding: nil were in tb C ir holiday drosses The Hindoo was to be 
distinguished by his easteicark on bis forehead, his r ose-colo 1lr e f l 
wore 7 V T't ’T "77 s trousers. The Mnlttfn Mussulman usunlh 

a V ” fe pf t,,P c ‘ n,ri " nC nrttoro. The Sikh genoralh 

T ]' pc " 2! ] 1 ': erl !<v sword, matchlock ami accoutrements 

close fiM- h " rprr ”’^ v*mild-be hnoe-l-repches or bfi 

r-joso-nt+ino* iH-in pcV trrjnco^ * ^Ghnzni. 

^ 1 r! J 'U 1e T-ieuteuaut Robert Leech, of the Bnmli-v Engineers, 

and Hr. Parcvnl Lord who were attached to Humes' Kabul Mission 
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CHAPTER IV, came over to Multan on their way from Dera Ghazi Khan to Dera 

Ismail Khan. At Multan they gathered much important information; 

Place* of in* and although ‘ they experienced some difficulties, their stay there was 

tereit. by no means disagreeable.’- — (Burnes’ Cabool, 1842, p. 88; Wood’s 

Oxus, 2nd edition, p. -51.) 


The fort. 


After this Multan seems to have been somewhat sparingly visited 
by Europeans until the siege of 1848-49, which has been already des- 
cribed. 


Multan, it may here be mentioned, lias the honor of be- 
ing the .birth-place of thr ee distin guished men in history. 
The Delhi Emperor Muhammad Tughlak' - Shah fs said to 
have been bom about the end of the thirteenth century in a 
hamlet now lying' between the Lohari gate and the civil line® 
church, which is still known hy the name of ‘ Toleh Khan ’ — • 
a corruption, it is said, of ‘ Tughlak Khan Early in the 
fifteenth century, too, was born, at a house known as the 
‘ Khizanawala Makan ’, near the Hussain Gain, the Emperoi 
Bahlol Lodi, and his birth, it is said, was prematurely occa- 
sioned hy a house falling upon, and, at the same time, killing 
his mother. Lastly', it was in the Saddozai Kirri. in the 
suburbs of Multan, as nearly as may be in the spot now occu- 
pied by the house facing the residence of the Commissioner, 
that Ahmad Shah Abdal i , the first of the Durrani sovereign 1 * 
of Afghanistan, is said to have been bom somewhere toward* 
the end of the 17th beginning of the ISth century. 



The chief features of the town will now he noticed un« 
der three heads, according as they lie (?) in the fort, (it) in 
the city, and (???) outside the city. 


(1) — The Eopt. 


The fort is built on a detached mound of earth separat- 
ed from the city by the bed of an old branch of the Ravi 
river. As regards the date of the foundation of the fort, 
we have no historical evidence, and our conclusions can be 
based only on the results of a well sunk hy Sir Alexander 
Cunningham when he was here in 1853. The well was just 
outside the walls of the temple of Prahladpuri, and the re- 
sults are thus given in a tabular form : — 


Depth, f.st 
1 I 

3 

*\ 

5 i 


71 

s \ 


?o 

u 



Triihahle rlate. 


Disporerips. 


( Upper sUaterr : Endish broken bottle 
1 or ; ro;i si ells ; leaden bullet*. 


pieces 


... 1 SC O .. (dazed pofte-y and dazed tiles. 

... 1400 ... Small brick-. 6" x i" x 1". 

... 1300 ... 

... 12f 6 ... 

... 11CO f *!; oin o£ Muiz-nd-din Kaikebad. A. D 1286- 
1 87. Glazed bine chiragh or oi lamp. 
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Depth, feet. 
12 

13 

14 

15 
16) 
17J • 
18 

19) 

20 ) ' 
21 

22 ? 
23) • 


25) 

26) 

27 

28 ? 

29 ) 

30 
31? 

32 ) 

33 

34? 

35) 

36 

37? 

38) 

39 

40 




I’rolahle date, Ditcoveries. 

Coin of Sri Samanta Deva, Circa A.D. 900. 


1000 

950 

900 

800 

700 

6C0 

5C0 

400 

300 

200 

100 

BC. 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 


? Bricks 11“ x 6|“ x 2". Glazed tiles and 
) pottery ceased. 


Red asbes 2 feet deep, 
Block asbes 6 to 9 inches 


S Bricks 11* x 
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6J“ 


Fragments of large bricks 14“ * 11“ x 2)". 


>2 feet of ( Silk-spinner’s ball. 

. 1 Shoe-maker’s sharpening stone. 

i Copper vessel with some 200 
. coins. 


I burnt earth, i 


L 


Natural soil immixed. 


-(See Arch. Sur. Reps., v, 127.) 


The ashes in the 8th century A. D. may, according to 
Cunningham, represent the capture of Multan by Muhammad 
Kasim in A. D. 702, and those in the 4th century B. C. the 
supposed capture by Alexander in B. C. 326. 


While it was intact the circuit of the fort was 6,600 feet, 
or miles, and it had 46 bastions, including two flanking 
towers at each of the four gates. The four gates were (i) the 
De or Deh gate on the west, -which is the one usually en- 
tered by visitors. The name is said by Cunningham to re- 
present ‘ Dewal the gate having in former times led 
straight to the Dewal or temple inside the fort, which will 
be described below.* (it) The Khizri gate, on the north-east, 
so called because it led most directly on to the river, which. 


* It should, at the same time, be observed that none of the gates 
is so far from the site of the old temple as this one. One of the 
drains in the centre of the fort is still known as Mamu De's drain. 

T 
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like other water, is under the protection of the saint Khwaja 
Khizr.* (in) The Sikhi gate on the south-east. The name 
of the gate may or may not be connected, as has been sug- 
gested, with the neighbouring town of Sikha, so often men- 
tioned by the early Arab Historians: but it is as likely to 
mean merely the ‘ Spiked gate It is said that the doors 
of the gate were armed with projecting spikes to prevent 
their being battered by elephants. It was at this gate that 
the murderous attack was made on Mr. Agnew in 1848. The 
gate has now disappeared, but a road leads past it to the 
shrines of Prahladpuri and Bahawa l Haqq. (iv) The Hehri 
gate op])osite The Hussain Gahi. so-called because of the 
deep depression below it; this has now practically disappear- 
ed. 

Tor a year or two after annexation, and until the pre- 
sent cantonment was laid out, the greater part of the garri- 
son was stationed in the fort; but the fort has now lost its 
military importance. 

The earliest and most celebrated of the building s in the 


fort is one of which there is now not a trace remaining, viz., 
the temple known to the early Muhammadans as the Temple 
.of the Sun . This temple is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang in 
641X1). It was apparently destroyed in the 11th century, 
hut it was again restored, and it seems to have been still 
standing in Tbevenot’s time (after 1666 A.D.). It appears 
to have been shortly afterwards destroyed by Axirangzeh, and 
its p lace seems to have been taken by a Jama Masjid. This 
“in Its turn was~made by the Sikhs into a powder~magazine, 
and this magazine was blown up hv a shell from the British 
batteries in the siege of 1848. Its ruins were seen by Cun- 
ningham in 18-53 f in the very middle of the fort 'Accord- 
ing to the map attached to the Archaeological Survey Beport 
of 1872-73, the building must have been just to the west of 
the place where the obelisk in memory of A smew and Ander- 
son now sfafids. The fellowmg are the accounts given of 
the temple by tbe several writers who mention it: — 

(/iT inert Tseng, who was in Multan in 641 A. T) . writes: — 

‘ The country is about 4.000 li in circuit : tbe capital town is 
some 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The establishments are 
wealthv This couutrv is in dependence on tbe Kingdom of the Cheka 
(Tso-Kia'l The soil is rich and fertile. The cliriate is snft and 
agreeable. _ Tbe manners of the people are simple and honest: they 
love learnine;. and honour the virtuous. The greater part sacrifice 
to the spirits; few believe in the law of Buddha There are about 
ten sanoharamns mostly in ruins; there are a few priests who study 
indeed, hut without any wish to excel There are eicht TWa temples. » 
in which sectaries of various classes dwell. TTiefe is ~n fompTe de- 
dicated to the =un. verv maenifirent and profusely decorated. The 




* Cf ■ the Khirri gate of Lahore City. Cunningham sngcrests that 
the watea was named after Khizr Khan a rrovernor of the 14th 
Centurv mentioned in Chapter TT abovo. 
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image of the Sun-deva ;s east m yellow gold and orname nted with CHAPTER 1V» 

rare gems. Its - divine insight Ii~ mysteriously manifested, and - its 

spiritual powers made plain to all. .Women play their music, light Placet of in - 
their torches, offer their flowers and perfumes to honour it. This t erect, 

custom has been continued from the very first. The kings and high temuJe. 

families of the five Indies never fail to make their offerings of gems 1 ie ’ P 1 
and precious stones (to the Deva). They have founded a home of 
mercy (happiness!, in which they provide food and drink, and medi- 
cines for the poor and sick, affording succour and substenance. Men 
from all countries come here to offer up their pra yers ; there are 
a lways some thousands doing so . On the four steles of the temple 
"are tanks with flowering groves " where one can wander about with- 
out restraint.’ — (Beal: Bf lords of Western Countries. Hiuiv Tsang, 
ii. 274). 


l/Wilford in As. Re?... xi, 70, quotes a story from the Bh.ivishya 
Parana to the effect that Samba, son of Krishna, crossed to the 
north of the Ch^nab, and soon after erected a golden statue to the sun. 

l/Abu Zaid (about 916 A. D.) mentions ' the idol called Multan ’ 
which, he says, is situated ‘ in the environs of Massura ’ ; and says 
that aloes from Kaniran (Assam) are used by the minister-, of the 
temple as incense. — (Ell. i. 11.) 

According to the Chach-nama (written originally before 750 a.d.) 
Muhammad Kasim, when he took Multan in 712 A. D.. was told of a 
hoard buried in old time® by Jihawin (v.l Jaswin. Jasiir), a chief of 
the civ and a descendant of the Rai of Kashmir, who ‘ made a 
reservoir, or. the eastern side of Multan, which was 100 yards square. 
T n the middle of it he built a temple 50 yards square and under it 
a chamber in which lie concealed 50 copper jars, each of which was 
filled with a fine gold dust. Over it there is a temple in which there 
is an idol made of red gold, and trees are planted round the reservior.’ 
Kasim went there and found ‘ an idol made of gold, and its two eyes 
were ’'right red rubies. He had it taken up and obtained 13,20)1 mans 
of gold . — (Ell. i. 203.) 

\/Al Bilnduri (883-4), in speaking of Muhammad Kasim’s expedi- 
tion. says he captured the temple ministers. ‘ The Mussulmans found 
there much cowl in a chamber 10 cubits long bv 8 broad, and there 
was an aperture above through which the gold was poured into the 
chamber ... The Temple fbudd) of Multan received rich presents and 
offerings, and to it the people of Sind resorted as to a place of 
pilgrimage. They circumambulated it and shaved their heads and 
beards. They conceived that the ima ge was _t.bat of the prophet Job — 
Bod's rieaoe he on him! ’ — (Ell. i. 122.) 

jTstakhri iahout (VP A I).) mentions the idol and the number of 
pilgrims who went to worship it: — ‘The temple of the idol is a strong 
edifice situated in the most p opulous part of thg-citv.-ia - t he mar ket 


of Mult .Tri" below ±he he zarVE the ivorv dealers and the shnps of~~tEe 
copp er -smi ths. The idol is placed under a cupola m the - rhTdsT" of 
the building, and the ministers of the idol and those devoted to its 
service dwell round the cupola. In Multan there are rn men. either 
of Hind or s hnd. who worship idols except those who worship this 
-‘del in this temple. The idol has a human shape and is naked, with 
its legs bent in a quadrangular posture on a throne made of brick and 
mortar. Its whole body is covered with a red skin like morocco 
leather, and nothing hut i r s eyes are visible. Some believe that the 
Hodv i s ma de of wood, some deny thi=. but the body is not allowed to 
Tie uncovered to decide the point. The eyes of the idol are precious 
gems , and its head i= covered with a crown of gord. Tf - srfjrirT '» 
— quadrangular position on the thronm its hands resting upon its knees 
with the fingers closed, so that only four can be counted When the 
Muhammadan' make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, 
the inhabitants *>ring it out. pretending that they will break it and 

t2 
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burnt it, upon this the Muhammadan retire, otherwise they would 
destroy Multan.” — (Ell. i, 27.) 

Masudi (died 957 A.D.) says Multan contains the idol kno wn bv 
-the napip Multa n ; and mentions the pilgrimages to it - ancTTh'e rich 
present of aloes made to it. 1 When the unbelievers march against 
Multan, and the faithful do not feel themselves strong enough to 
oppose them, they threaten to break the idol and their enemies im- 
mediately withdraw.’ — Ell. i, 23.) 


lbn Haukal (976 A.D.) copies Tstakhri 
35.) 

Abu Rihan Albiruni (970-1038) writes : — 


word 


for 


word. — (E ll. 


‘ A famous idol of theirs was that of Multan, dedicated to the 
sun and therefore called Aditya. It was of wood and covered with 

red Cordova leather : its two eyes were two red rubies When 

Mahomed lbn Alkasim lbn Almunabbih conquered Multan, he in- 
quired why the town had become so very flourishing and so many 
treasures had there been accumulated ; and then he found out that 
this idol was the cause, for there came pilgrims from all sides to visit 
it. Therefore he thought it best to leave the idol where it was, but 
bung a piece of cow’s flesh on its neck by way of mockery. On the 
same place a mosque was built. When then the Karmatians occupied 
— U7ruTUrir. 7TtTTkmr"Th n S h a i ban . the usurper, broke the idol iuto pieces 
and killed its priests. He made his mansion, which was a c-astle built 
of brick, on an elevated place, the mosque instead of the old mos- 
que, wliic-h be ordered to be shut, from hatred against anything that 
had been done under the Caliphs of the house of TTmayya. When 
afterwards the blessed prince Mahomed swept away their rule from 
these countries he made again the old mosque the place of the Friday 
worship, and the second one was left to decay. At present it is 
only a barn floor where branches of Hinnu (L<uc*inw incrmis ) are 
bound together.’ — (Sachatl i. 116.) 


Again, talking of places of Hindu pilgrimage, the author says: 
‘ They used to visit Multan before its idol temple v. as destroyed.’ — 
(SwHAr, i, 14S.) 

Tdrisi tahout 1103 A.D.) copies a good deal from Tstakhri. He says, 
however, of the idol : ‘ It is in the human form, with four sides, and 

is sitting on a seat made of bricks and plaster. . . It is. as we have 
said square, and its arms below the elbows seem to be four in number. 

( The temple of the idol is situated in the middle of Multan, in the most 
frequented bazar. It is a dome-shaped building. The upper part of 
the dome is gilded, and the dome and the gates are of great solidity. 

The columns are very lofty, and the walls coloured Being 

ignormt of the name of the man who set it up the inhabitants content 
then-elves with saying it is a wonder. — (E ll. i. 81.) 

Kazwini (about 1275 A.D.) says of Multan- ‘The infidels have a 
large temple there and a great idol (hudcl). The chief mosque is near 
this temple. ..... All this is related by Miss’ r bin Mahallil . . . 

I The same author says the summit of the temple is 300 cubits, and the 
| height of the idol 20 cubits. The houses of the servants and devotees 
are round the temple, and there are no idol worshippers in Multan 

besides those who dwell in those precincts Tbn-ul-Fakili sav= 

that no Indian came to this idol and placed upon his head a 'Town of 
cotton daubed with pitch : he did the same with his fingers, and hav- 
ing set- fire to it staved before the idol until it was burnt. — CE tt, i, 

96.) ^ — 

No other mention of the idol is made before that of Theveuot. 
the French traveller, who wrote in 1687, and whose description has 
been quoted above. 


The I’rahliidpuri On the north edge of the fort is the temple of Tkuhlad- 

t® 111 !*!®. piu-i, which takes its name from Prahlad. the here of the 

story of the Lion or Tfarsingh Aval a " of the p-.d Vi Ann; . 
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The story tells how this country was at one time under the CHAPTER IV. 
sway of a Raja named Harnakhash (Hiranya Kasipui. i Places of In- 
local Mezentius, who condemned the gods and forbade the tercet, 
doing of homage in their name. His son, the pious 1’ial.lad The PntoUdnuri 
Bhagat, refused to obey his orders, and the tyrant oideied a temple, 
pillar of gold to be heated with tire, so that the son might 
be bound to it. When, however, twilight came, and the 
servants attempted to bind the pious Prahlad to the pillar, 
the pillar burst in twain, and out sprang the god Yislinu in 
the form of a Man-Lion, who at once proceeded to lay the king 
across his knees and r ip him open with his claws, in the 
manner which we see at times so vividly portrayed in the 
pictures which adorn the walls of Hindu shops and dwell- 
ings.* 

The temple, lying, as it does, so r lo>e alongside the 
shrine of Babawal Haqq, is probably an old one,+ but it 
possesses no proper Mahatmya, or sacred chronicle, to show 
its previous history, the only book of the kind owned by the 
priests being the Narsing-puran. which is said to contain 
no local allusions. The temple is noticed by Burnes in bis 
account of Multan quoted above. It was unroofed, and 
otherwise damaged, by the explosion of the magazine dining 
the siege of 1848. When Cunningham was in Multan in 
1853. it was •' quite deserted ’, but subsequently it was re- 
paired by subscription, and a new image of the Yai'ingh 
Avatar was set up in it. It appears that there was formerly 
an entrance to the temple through the shrine of Bab nival 
Haqq, but during the years in which the temple was disused 
this was closed. In 1810 the Hindus raised the height of 
the spire of the temple, a proceeding* which led to protests 
from the guardians of the neighbouring shrine, and subse- 
quently to a good deal of ill-feeling, which ultimately ended 
in a serious riot in the city. 

The shrine was well supported by the Sikh Government, 
and still retains some mad lands. The mnhant aLo receives, 
or till lately received, an annual contribution from every shop 
in the city. There is a fair at the Narsingh Chaudas in Jeth 
(in May), which lasts from 3 to fi p.m. : towards the end of 
the fair the people imed to throw cucumbers at each other, 
and the proceedings used to be a bit noisy, but of late vears 
they have become more decorous. 


This king had, after the style of Balder, received a promise that 
tie would be killed neither in heaven nor on earth, neither bv nieht 
nor by dav, &c. * & 


., t Some sa y that the original Narsingh temple was here, and that 
the Emperor Sher Shah replaced it by a mosque known as the 1 bara- 
thambawala from its 12 columns. This mosque having fallen in, the 
Prahladpuri temple was built on its ruins. 
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Immediately to the west of the Prahladpuri temple is 
the shrine of Bahawal Haqq. 

Sheikh Baha-ud-din Zakaria, otherwise known as Bar- 
liawal Haqq, was, according to Abul Fazl (Jerret iii, 362), 

‘ the son of Wajih-ud-din Huhammad-b-Eamal-ud-din Ali 
Shah Kurayshi, and was horn at Hot Karor,* near Multan, 
in A. H. 565 (A. D. 1169-70). His father died when he was 
a child : he grew in wisdom, and studied in Turan and Iran. 
He received his doctrine from Sheikh Shihab-ud -din Suhar- 
wardi at Baghdad, and reached the degree of vicegerent. 
He was on terms of great friendship with Sheikh Farid 
Shakkarganj, and lived with him for a considerable time. 
Sheikh (Fakr-ud-din) Iraki and Mir Husayni were his dis- 
ciples ’. Bahawal Haqq was for many years the great saint 
of Multan, and has still a very extensive reputation in the 
South-West Punjab and in Sindh. One of his miracles was 
the preservation of a sinking boat, and the boatmen of the 
Chenab and Indus still invoke Bahawal Haqq as their patron 
saint in times of difficulty. Hi- death i- thus described by 
Abul Fazl: ‘ On the 7th of Zatar A. H. 665 (7th November 
1266), an aged person of grave aspect sent in to him a sealed 
letter by the band of hi- son Sadr-ud-din. He read it and 
gave up the ghost; and a loud voice was heard from the 
four corners of the town : “ Friend i- united to friend ” 

(Dost ha dost ra«id).t 

The shrine is said to have hei-n built by the saint him- 
self, and, according to Cunningham, there is only one other 
specimen of the architecture of this exact period, and that 
is at Sonepat. The tomb is thus described: — ‘The lower 
part of the tomb is a square ox ol jeer 9 inches outside. 
This is surmounted by an octagon, about one-half of the 
height of the square, above which there is a hemispherical 
dome. The greater part of the building is a mass of white 
plaster; hut on the eastern side theie are still existing some 
fairly preserved specimens of diaper ornaments in glazed 
files’.* The tomb was s 0 much damaged during the siege 
of 1848 as to become an almost complete ruin. A proposal 
was made in 1850 by tbe Local Government, that 10,000 
rupees should be granted for the repair of' this tomb and 
that of Rukn-i-Alam, but the proposal was not sanctioned, 
and the shrine was repaired by means of subscriptions col- 
lected by the then Makhdum Shah Mahmud. 

The shrine contains, besides the tomb of tbe saint and 
many of his descendants, fba' of' his son Sadr-ud-din. The 

•This is Karor in the Leiah Tahsil of Mianwali. 

t Ferishta also gives an account of the saint. 

X Archaeological Survey Reports v. 131. 

$ See Griffin’s Puniab Chiefs new edition, ii, 87. 
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story is that Bahawal Haqq left enormous sums of wealth, 
to his son, but that Sadr-ud-din, on coming into possession 
of it, at once distributed the whole of it to the poor, saying 
that, although his father had sufficiently conquered himself 
to have no fear of an improper use of it, he himself, not 
being so advanced in sanctity, dreaded the temptation.* 
According to Abdul Pazl he died in A. H. 709 (A. D. 1309).+ 
Opposite the door of the shrine is a small grave adorned 
with blue tiles, which covers the body of the brave Nawab 
Muzaffar Khan, who died sword in hand at the gate of the 
shrine in 1818, defending himself against the assault of the 
Sikh invaders. On the tomb is the following fine inscrip- 
tion (now nearly obliterated) : — 

Shuja’ was ibn-us Shuja wa Haji 
Ami r-i-Mult a n zahe Muzaffar. 

Ba roz-i-Maidan ba tegh o bazu 
Cbe hamla awurd chun ghazanfar. 

Chu surkh-ru sliud ba sue jannat 

Baguft Rizvan ‘ Biya Muzaffar.’ (i.e., A. H. 1233.) 

Of which the following (though missing some of the points 
of the original) may be given as a translation:- — 

The brave, son of the brave, and Haji, 

Amir of Multan. 0 brave Muzaffar, 

In the day of battle — with arm and sword — - 
How lion-like was his onslaught; 

When, with face aflame, he set out for Paradise. 

The porter of Heaven’s gate cried, ‘ Come 0! Muzaffar.’ 

In these precincts are buried also Shahnawaz Khan, son 
of Muzaffar Khan, who was killed with his father; the cele- 
brated Makhdum Shah Mahmud, the late Makhdum Bahawal 
Bakhsh, and most of' the eminent members of the Koreshi 
family. On the eastern wall of the shrine is an inscription 
commemorating the repair of the dome by one Pir Muhammad, 
of Thanesar, and over the western gateway is an interesting 
inscription regarding the exemption of grain from taxation 
in the year 1762-63 by Ali Muhammad Khan, Khakwani, then 
Subadar of Multan. The inscription may be translated as 
follows : — 

In the days of the Durani Emperor, 

When every man’s hunger was satisfied with bread, 

In every place was bread cheap in price, 

Nor was there famine save in Multan alone. t 
No one dieth save from hunger, 


* Ferishta, quoted by Jarret. — Ain iii, 362. 
t Jarret. — Ain iii, 365. 

t The people in the Punjab generally having apparently recovered 
from the great famine of A.D. 1759-69. 
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And exaction of grain dues hath made high the price of food. 
Now for God’s sake and for the sake of the friend of God, 

By the aid of the Syads, his noble offspring 

And by the grace of the countenance of the great Pir Malibub 
Subhani, 

Who in saintness exceedeth all other saints; 

By the aid of the countenance of the great Makhdum Baha- 
ud-din 

And for the sake of Rukn-i-Alam (know this') ; 

And for the praise of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 

From whom the kings of the earth receive their crowns; 

Ali Muhammad Ivhan, the servant of God, 

Hath remitted the dues upon grain. 

If any Subadar take any due on grain 
May his wife be three times utterly divorced. 

A voice from heaven cried, in the name of the All-Pure God, 

' The year of this event is The eternal Giver of Treasure.’ 

(i.e., A.H. 1176.) 

On the south-west side of the fort is the magnificent tomb 
of Rukn-i-Alam, alias Ruhn-ud-din Abul Fat tell, the grand- 
son of the saint Bahawal Haqq. Rukn-i-Alam was a man 
of great religions and political influence in the days of the 
Tughlak sovereigns, and was in Multan when the city was 
visited by the traveller Ibn Batuta, in 1334. ‘ Sheikh Rukn- 

ud-din ’. stV' Abul Fazl (Jarret, iii, 305). ' was the son of 
Sadr-ud-din Arif, and the successor of hi- eminent grand- 
father. At the time when Sultan Kutb-ud-din (Mubarak 
Shah Kbilji — A.H. 717. A. D. 1317) regarded Sheikh Xizam- 
ud-din with disfavour, he summoned Sheikh Rnkn-nd-din 
from Multan in the hope of disturbing bis influence. On 
bis arrival near Delhi be met Sheikh Xizam-ud-din. E/utb- 
ud-din, on receiving the Sheikh (Rukn-ud-din), asked him 
“ TClto among the -people of the city wa< foremost in going 
out to meet him ”? He replied: “ The most eminent per- 
son of his age. By the happy answer he removed the king’s 
displeasure”. 

is regards rlio teaching of the saint. Griffin writes ■ ‘From 
what remains of his doctrines, scattered through the works of his dis- 
walls, 41 feet 4 inches high and 13 feet 3 inches thick, supported by 
c-iples. it appears that he taught a modified form of metempsychosis. 
He asserted that at the day of iudgment the wicked would rise in 
bestial forms suitable to the characters which thev bad borne on earth : 
the carnal man would rise a leopard: the licentious man a goat: the 
glutton a pig: and so on through the animal kingdom .” — (Punjab 
fViipfs. new edition, ii, 85.) 

The shrine is thus described hv Cunningham.* — “ This fine building 
is an octagon of 51 feet 0 inches diameter inside, with perpendicular 
sloping towers at the angles. This is surmounted by a smaller octagon 
of 25 fe"t 8 inches exterior side and 26 feet 10 inches in height, which 
leaves a narrow passage all round the top of the lower stornv for the 
‘ Muezzin ’ to ca 1 ! the faithful to prayers from all sides. Above this 


Archmological Reports, v. 132-4. 
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is a hemispherical dome of 58 feet exterior diameter. The total 
height of the tomb, including a plinth of 3 feet, is just 2 inches over UK) 
feet. But as the huilding stands on the high ground on the north- 
western edge of the fort, its total height above the country is 150 
feet. This great height makes it one of the most striking objects on 
approaching Multan, as it can he seen for a distance of 12 or 15 
miles all round. 

' The Rukn-i-Alam is built entirely of red brick, bounded with 
beams of sisam wood, which are now much decayed. The whole of the 
exterior is elaborately ornamented with glazed tile panels, and string 
courses and battlements. The only colours used are dark blue, 
azure and white, but these are contrasted with the deep red of the 
finely polished bricks; and the result is both effective and pleasing. 
These mosaics are not like those of later days, — mere plane surfaces 
— but the patterns are raised from half an inch to two inches above the 
hack ground. This mode of construction must have been very trouble- 
some ; but its increased effect is undeniable, as it unites all the beauty 
of variety of colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern. 
In the accompanying plate I have given a few specimens of those 
curious and elaborate panels. 

“ The interior of the Rukn-i-Alam was originally plastered and 
painted with various ornaments, of which only a few traces now remain. 
The sarcophagus of Rukn-ud-din is a large plain mass of hrick-vork 
covered with mud plaster. About one hundred of his descendants lie 
around him under similar masses of brick and mud. =-> that the whole 
of the interior is now filled with rows of these unsightly mounds. 

‘ There are several curious stories about tlii« tomb, some cf 
which would appear to have originated in the fact that it was first 
built by Tughlak for himself, and was afterwards given up by his son, 
Mohammad Tughlak. for the last resting-place of Rukn-ud-din. 
Tughlak first began to build close to the tomb of Baba wal Haciq. when 
a voice was heard from the tomb of the saint savmg. “ You r v o 
treading on my body.” Another site was then chosen at a short dis- 
tance when again the saint’s voice was heard, saying “ You .-.jo 
treading on my knees.” A third site, still farthqr off', was next taken, 
when a third time the voice was heard, saying. “ You arc treading 
on ir.'- fact.” Tughlak then selected the present site at the very 
opposite end of the fort; and as the voice was not board again the 
tomb was finished. Some any that the voice was beard only once, 
exclaiming ‘‘ You are tread’ng on my feet.” 

‘ Another story is, that Rukn-ud-din. who was originallv buried 
in the tomb of his grandfather Bnhawal Haqq. removed himself to 
his present tomb after his hnrial. It would appear from the account 
of Thn Batuta that the mysterious death of TuMilak ”-as recdlv 
planned by his son "Mohammad, and carried out hv Malik Thidn. the 
inspector of buildings, who afterwards became the chief TYazir of 
Mohammad, with the title of Tvhwaia-i-Tnhan. The Multan saint’ 
was present at the cntastronl ». and Thn Batata’s account was ohtaired 
direct from him. His words a-e ; “Sheikh Rukn-ud-din told me that 
he was then near the Suit ’n. and that the Sultan’s favourite son 
Mahmud was with them. Thereupon Mohammad came and said to 
the Sheikh : “ Master it is now time for afternoon prayer, go down 

and prav.” “T went down,” said the Sheikh, “and they brought the 
elephants upon one side, a« the prince and his confidant had arranged; 
when the animals passed atm g that side, t 1 o building fol 1 down upon 
tbe Sultan and his son Air'd mud. T heard Rio noise,” continued the 
Sheikh, “and T returned without having said mv prayers. T saw that 
the huilding bad fallen. Tl.e Sultan’s son MoR-iumad ordered pickaxes 
and sborols to be brought to dig and sod- for bis fatbo~. but bo made 
signs for them not to burr”, and tbo tools wore not brought till after 
ennsof. Tben thev began to ch’g aim] tliev found tbe ^’'dhqn. win 
hod bent over his son to sate h’tn from death ” 
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■ Here we see the anxie.iy of Mohammad for the safety of Rufin- 
na-ain, as testified by the saint himself, and at the same time we learn 
Irom , his trustworthy eye witness that Mohammad made signs to the 
peopie not to hurry in bringing tools to extricate his father. His 
.. xiety for the safety of Vhe saint betrays his guilty intentions 
towards his father; and I tlmk that the people of Multan are right 
m their belief that the great tomb at Multan was given by Mohammad 
to liukn-ud-dm as a bribe to keep him quiet regarding the death of 
Tughlak Shah.’ 

TP is shrine and that of Bahawal Haqq are enlivened at 
times by the visits of bands of pilgrims from Sindh and else- 
where. who march in with flag's, crying out in chorus: 
" Dam Bahawal Haqq! Dam Bahawal Haqq ” ! The official 
custodian of the shrines is the Makhdum, Khan Bahadur 
Murid Husain, a viceregal darbari, an account of whose 
family is given in an earlier chapter. 

In the centre of the fort is an obelisk erected to the 
memory of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, who were murdered 
at the ‘ Idgah ’ in 1848. The obelisk is about 50 feet high, 
with five steps to a pedestal 5 feet high. On a white tablet, 
on the west face of the pedestal, there is an inscription written 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes in the taste of the time, which runs 
as follows ; — 


Beneath this Monument 
Lie the Remains 
of 

Patrick Alexander Vans Agnew, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
William Anderson. 

Lieutenant, 1st Bombay Fusilier Regiment. 

Assistants to the Resident at Lahore, 

Who being deputed hy the Government to 
Relieve, at liis own request. 

Diwan Mulraj, Viceroy of Multan. 

Of the fortress and authority which he held 
Were attacked and wounded hy the Garrison 
On the 19th April, 1848, 

And. being treacherously deserted by the Sikh Escoit, 
Ware on the following day, 

In flagrant breach of national faith and hospitality 
Barbarously murdered 

In the ‘ Edgah ’ under the walls of Mooltan 
Tlius fell 

These two young public servants 
At the ages of 25 and 28 years 
Full of high hopes, rare talents, 

And promise of future usefulness. 

Even in their death 
Doing their Country honour. 

Wounded and forsaken 
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They could offer no resistance, 

But hand in hand calmly awaited 
The onset of their assailants; 

Nobly they refused to yield, 

Foretelling the day 

When thousands of Englishmen should come 
To avenge their death, 

And destroy Mnlraj, his army, and fortress. 

History records 

How the prediction was fulfilled. 

Borne to the grave 

By their victorious Brother Soldiers and Countrymen 
They were huried with Military honors. 

Here 

On the summit of the Captured Citadel, 

On the 26th January, 1849. 

The annexation 
Of the Punjab to the Empire 
"Was the result of the War, 

Of which their assassination 
Was the commencement. 

To the east of the obelisk are three large sepulchral monu- 
ments, with the following' inscriptions: — 

Sacked to the Memory of Major George Sheafe Moxtizambert killed 
in action in Command of H. M. 10th Regiment, on the 12th Sep- 
tember 1848, aged 34 years; and of Captain Hollingsworth, 
of the same Regiment, who died of a wound received in 
the action of the 9th September 1848. aged 30 years. 


To the Memory of Second-Lieutenants J. Thomson and C. T. Gkaham, 
Bengal Artillery, who fell at the siege of Multan, 1849. 

Erected by their Brother Officers. 


In Memory of 1 Sergeant and 13 Gunners, Bengal Foot Artillery, who 
fell at the siege of Multan, 1848-9. 

This Tomb is erected by their Comrades. 


In the open space to the west of the obelisk is tbe tomb of 
Syad Darbar Shah, Bukhari, a small structure with an at- 
tendant in charge. 

(II)— The City. 

The City proper of Multan is bounded on the north by 
the depression lying- between it and the fort, and on all other 
sides by a brick wall. 

‘ The walled city,’ writes Cunningham,* ‘ is 4,200 feet in length 
and 2,400 feet in breadth, with the long straight side facing the south- 
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CHAPTER IV. west. Altogther the walled circuit of Multan, including both city and 

„ citadel is 15,000 feet, or very nearly three miles ; and the whole circuit 

Places of in» of the place, including the unwalled suburbs, is from four and a half to 
tereft. five miles. This last measurement agrees exactly with the estimate of 
. .. Hiuen Thsang, who makes the circuit of Multan 30 “ li,” or just five 

Memorial obelisk. m (| es It agrees also with the estimate of Elphinstone, who, with his 
usual accuracy, describes Multan as above four miles and a half in 
circumference. The fortress had no ditch, when it was seen by Elphin- 
stone and Burnes but a broad deep ditch, which could be readily 
filled by the waters of the Ravi canals, was shortly afterwards added 
by Sawan Mai. the energetic Governor of Multan, under Ranjit Singh. 
The walls are said to have been built by Murad Bakhsh, the youngest 
son of Shah Julian, who was Governor of Multan for a few years 
towards the close of his reign. But the work of Murad Bakhsh must 
have been confined to repairs, including a complete facing of the 
greater part ; for when I dismantled the defences of Multan in 1854. I 
found that the hriek walls were generally double, the outer wall being 
about four feet thick and the inner walls from 3 1 to 4 feet. The whole 
was built of burnt bricks and mud mortar excepting the outer courses, 
which were laid in lime mortar to a depth of 9 inches. 

The city has six gates, which are placed in the following order: — 
The Lahori or Loharf gate at its north-western corner ; the Bohar gate 
at its south-western corner. Next to the Bohar gate, on the south, 
comes the Hnrnm gate: flien the Pak gate.* On the eastern side is the 
Delhi gate, and at the north-eastern corner is the Daulat gate. + The 
bastion at the south-eastern corner is the Khuni Burj, or Bloodv 
Bastion, where the British troops, on January 2. 1849. stormed the 
city. On the northern side is a wide approach to the city, rising 
from the old bed of th- 1 Ravi and known as the ITn-ain Gahi.t Prom 
the Husain Gahi. a wide paved street runs for about half a mile in 
a southerly direction into the heart of the citv. This is known ns 
the chunk, and at two-thirds of its length Horn the Husain Gahi it 
sends out a broad street to the Delhi gate on the east. and another 
to the Lahori on the west. The chunk ends at the mosque of Mali 
Muhammad, at which point three broad streets branch off to the Bohar. 
Harnm and Pak gates, respectively. The other streets are narrow and 
tortuous often ending in < uh tlr vn . The central portion of the citv 
near the Wrdi Muhammad Mosque is known as the “ Kup.” 

„ . . , , Of tli e Muhammadan buildings in the citv. tbe most rc- 

ar C7.i e ' markable is the shrine of Sheikh Muhammad Yumf Gardezi, 
near Hie Bohar crate. This is a rectangular dmneless build- 
in'?, plentifully d°corated with glazed tile work of consider- 
able beauty. Tn the same courtyard are several graves; an 
imambarn some -10 years old. a mosque. aPo modern, and a 
yew building 1 for ablutions ; nPo n small shrine covering a 


* The Pak gate is so called from the adjoining shrine of Musa 
Pak Shahid and the Harnm ante, from the fact that the zanana of 
roe Gilani de-pendants of The same saint (Mils'! Pak Shahid'! wr.° 
■‘here situated. 

t So called because the Moghal court and cantonments were out- 
side this gate in the neighbourhood of the Am Khas. The suburb of 
Aghapura, to the south of this was the residence of the Moghal lords 
or aghas. 

1 Said by some to he called after a grass-seller of the name of 
Husain, the grass market having once been in this neighbourhood. 
Others derive the name from a Syad Husain A gahi. whose tomb is 
shown in the neighbourhood. 
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footprint of the Caliph Ali; but the effect of the buildings CHAPTER IV- 
is a good deal spoilt by their being closely surrounded by i n . 

houses. Muhammad Yusaf was a descendant ol the prophet tereit- 
through the Imam Hassan, and was born in A. H. 450 (A. D. 

1058) at Gardez, near Ghazni, in Afghanistan, to which his ^ lie Garile/ ‘ s irmt ' 
grandfather is said to. have emigrated from Baghdad. The 
saint came to Multan, it is said, in A. D. 1088, in the reign 
of Ala-ud-din Bahrain Shah, of the Ghaznavi dynasty. There 
is at that time a great gap in the history of Multan, and 
it is very likely, as the family history of the Gardezis states, 
that the invasion of Sultan Modud in 1042 had entirely 
obliterated the 'old city. We are told that the Multan of 
Modud’s time lay to the south of the present city near the 
tomb of Mulla Mauj, south of Mai Pakdaman; and that 
Sheikh Muhammad Yusaf, by taking up his abode on the 
site of the present shrine, then near the banks of the Ravi, 
induced the people to colonise the present city and fort of 
Multan. The story probably, in some dim way, represents 
a change in the course of the Ravi river: ami we find the 
saint’s descendants enjoying for many centuries large pro- 
perties and jagirs along the old banks of the Ravi between 
Multan and KabiTwala. Sheikh Muhammad Yusaf was a 
specially gifted man : he could ride tigers and could handle 
snakes: and for 40 years after his death his hand would 
occasionally come out of his tomb. 

Another well-known shrine in the city is that of Musa shrine of Musa !’ 
Pak Shahid inside the Pak gate. Sheikh Abdulhassan, Musa Shahid. 

Pak Shahid, a descendant of Abdul Qadir Gilani, was born 
at Gch in 1545 A. I)., and was killed in A. 1). 1560 in a 
skirmish with some raiders near Mangehatti in the south of 
the Multan tahsil. His body was brought into Multan by 
his successor in A. D. 1616: it is said that the body was 
not decomposed at all, and was brought in sitting on a horse. 

Among his descendants were Hamid Ganj Bakhsh (buried 
near Musa Pak Shahid), Yahya Hawab (buried between the 
Pak and Haram gates), Inayat Wilayat (buried near the 
Harnm gate in a somewhat conspicuous tombs, and .Tan Mu 
hammad (buried at Delhi). The shrine of Musa Pak is 
largely frequented by Pathans, and there is a small mela 
on Thursday evenings. Part of the village of Hafizwala in 
Sliujabad is held in jagir by the guardians of the shrine. 

Another Muhammadan shrine which may be noted is that Shrine of shake 
of Sliahdna Shahid, near the Delhi gate. When this saint Shahid, 
was 10 months old, his mother made accusations against the 
great Bahawal Haqq, similar to those which Potiphar’s wife 
made against Joseph. The infant child gave miraculous evi- 
dence in favour of the accused, and was accordingly done 
away with by his mother. He was, however, restored to 
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CHAPTER IV. life by Bahawal Haqq, whose faithful attendant he became 
Places of in- ^ or ^ le rest of bis life. There is a couplet which says: — 
terest. Andar Ghaus Bahawal-Haqq; bahar Kutb Farid; 

Je ton bahnt utawali mang Sbadi Shahid. 

(‘Within is Bahawal-Haqq; outside is Kutb Farid; but if you 

wish a thing in a great hurry, call on Shadna Shahid.’) 

• 

Mosques, The Wali Muhammad Mosque in the Godri bazar, in the 

very centre of the town, was built by the Path an Governor, 
Ali Muhammad Khan, Khakwani, in 1758, and exhibits a 
good specimen of the enamelled tiled work of the district. 
During the Sikh supremacy, the Kazim held his kutchery in 
the court of this mosque, and a copy of the ‘ Granth ’ was 
kept inside. The use of the mosque was restored to the Mus- 
sulmans with the advent of British power. 

The Phulhattanwali Mosque in the Chopar bazar, on the 
western side of the city, is said io have been built by the 
Emperor, Farukli Siyar. Tt is said that while the Emperor 
was here a ‘ fakir ’ foretold the birth of his son, and when 
the son was born the Emperor built this mosque as a memo- 
rial. The mosque derives its name from the flower-sellers’ 
shop? at the door. 

Narsiughpnri temple. Of the Hindu buildings in the city the most celebrated 

is the Knrsinghpuri temple, which is situated in the Sabz 
Mandi. The original Karsinghpuri temple mentioned in the 
histories has been described above, and was situated in the 
fort. Ko trace now remains of the old temple, and a new 
one was built about 1872 A. D. by the Prahladpuri Mohant 
on the site of a fhnknrdwara, known as Fateh Chand Tank- 
salia’s. 

('Ill')— Outside the City. 

About a mile to the north-east of the city is the Ids:ah. 
which was built in 1785 by Kawnb Abdussamad Khan, 
Governor of Lahore. It was employed in Sikh times for 
military purposes, and it was here that the ill-fated Agnew 
and Anderson were massacred in 1848. After annexation, 
the building was for some veam used as the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s kutchery: but in 1868 it was restored to the 
Mussalman community on their entering into engagements 
to preserve the tablet, which was placed under tbe central 
dome to the memory of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson. The 
inscription on the tablet, which is still accordingly preserved, 
runs: ‘Within this dome, on the 19th of April 1848,* were 
cruelly murdered Patrick Vans Agnew, Esquire, Bengal 
Civil Service, and Lieutenant William Anderson, 2nd 
Bombay Fusiliers, Assistants to the Resident at Lahore 
The ‘ Idgah ’ before annexation suffered from an explosion 


* A carious mistake. The real date was the 20th'. 
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of powder while it was used as a powder magazine by tin' CHAPTER IV. 

Sikhs. It was also in some disrepair as late as A. D. 1S!*1, pi acet „f ; n . 

when it was restored at the instance largely of Mr. H. C. tere»*. 

Cookson, the Deputy Commissioner, and of Nawab Muh.un- 

mad Hyat Khan, the Divisional Judge, some Us. 10,000 be- Idvah 

ing' collected by subscriptions and Its. 10,000 being «ubseii’>~ 

ed by Government on condition of the maintenance of the 

tablet above mentioned. The proportion of real tile work 

on the outside to imitation paint or plaster is not sufficiently 

large to dissipate a certain impression of tawdriness, but in 

other aspects the mosque is a fine building. It is 240 feet 

long by 54 feet broad, and has one central dome, with open 

chambers on either side. It is faced by a fine brick paved 

courtyard with a small brick wall along side. 

Some two miles east of the ‘ Idgah ", near the Durana Bikirabidi mosque. 
Langana Canal, is the Bakirabadi Mosque, built by Baku’ 

Khan, who was Subadar of Multan about the year 1720. In 
Diwan Sawan Mai’s time it was common for parties in a suit 
to be sent to this mosque to take oaths on +Le matter m 
dispute, the oaths taken in ibis mosque being held peculiarly 
sacred. The huildi'.g is now in ruins. 


South of the * Ida a’» ' the shvino of Baba Safra. round Baba Safra. 
which in Sikh times the nrmr us?, 1 to he an toned. There 
is a camping-ground here which i- known 'n rbe route hook? 
a= the Am Khas. and opposite it a small Euionean cemetery.* 


" This < emetery contains the craves of the following persons: — 
Captain John Tuglis. Tltli Ben, cel Light Cavalry, died 16th February 
1849 in his -!4th year. ''Villiam, eldest son of Sergeant-Ala ior and 
Catherine Peid. Bombay Bifles. deceased 14th June 1849, retat 2 
years and 19 months. G. Af. Banker, f-'s'iuire Indus Flot’lha. died 
16th June 1849, need 29 year'. AT. JT \nderson Lieutei ■’u. Bombay 
Artillery, who departed this Pfo at Afultan. .Tune 92nd, 1.849. seed 
20. Captain W G. C Hughes, 4th Bombay B ; flo=. die] 1st July 
1949. ace 80 y.v rs Edwin Cl, a dp« Fuller, the beloved ohild of 
Lieutenant arc! Airs. S*pre;n. 11th Begiment X. I . wl departed this 
life 25th February 18.50. seed 4 months ’.nd 18 days. Catherine 
Barfont. wife of Sergeant T A. Barfont. 2nd Company, 1st Battery 
Artillery who denor+ed this life in eliihlhirth on fh» 28th ‘■'ppteniber 
1851. need 22 years 2 months and 2 days : also of Catherine Sophia 
Barfont. wifo of Sergeant .T A. Bay Poor 2nd Cnoyiunv. 1st Batterv 
Alar 1 Q 52. need 7 months and 20 days. John Conlon. Patrol Preventive 
Service. Sutledgo T.ine. who died on his wav from Sultnnpnr to ATnltan 
on 21st June 1852. need -24 years. Fllen and T>eni«. the beloved 
ohildnou of Fllen. and Corns O’Leary. Cattle Sergeant. Multan : the 
former died 11th September 1852. the latter on 3rd Julv 1953. Percy 
James, infant son of Air. and Afr=. William Ellison. Ban' Donh Purvey, 
who died at Shooiabad. 14th December 18.57. aged 20 dnvs. Hugh 
Bernard Bingen, the beloved son of Af. A. Biggen and Sergeant, died 
10th Afav 1861. at. the age of 3 months and 3 da vs. Alarv Anne 
Eleanor Biggen. daughter of Af. A. Biggen and Sergeant TT. Biggen, 
Ordnance Department, who departed this Ufa at Multan on the 11th 
August 1861. aged 2 vears and 11 months. Mrs. B. S Chalcrabarti. 
beloved wife of Afr. ~K. D. Chakrabarti. died 20th June 1872. aged 
26 years Jane Laura, infant daughter of Wm. and Mary K. Chand 
"ged 10 months and 7 davs fno date). 
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Place* of in- 
terest 

Shams T&brez. 


To the south ot this lies the .shrine of Shams Tabrez. 
! he shrine is said to he named after one Shams-ud-din, of 
iSahzawar, in Afghanistan, a deesendant of the Imam Jaf'ar, 
who was horn in A. D. 1165. This saint raised from the dead 
the son of the ruler of Ghazni, and afterwards came to Multan, 
which at that time was full of holy men. The chief of these, 
the holy Bahawal Haqq, sent to the new arrival a ‘ lota ’ 
full of milk, indicating thereby that there was no room for 
him in the city, where there were already as many saints as 
could be supported. Shams-ud-din, however, returned the 
‘ lota ’, after placing a rose leaf on the surface of the milk, 
and the delicate reply was appreciated. His death is said 
to have taken place in A. D. 1276, and the shrine was first 
built by his grandson in A. D. 1330. It was, however, prac- 
tically rebuilt, at great expense, by one of the saint's fol- 
lowers as late as A. D. 1780. The guardians of the slirine 
are Shia^, and they declare that the Shams, after whom the 
shrine is named, is called Shams Tabrez by mistake, the real 
cognomen being Tap-rez or Heat-giving.* The legends con- 
necting the saint with the sun are thus described by Cun- 
ningham : — 


‘ There are several legends about Shams Tabrez, but they all agree 
in attributing the great heat of Multan to the direct influence of the 
saint. in causing the sun to approach nearer to Multan than to other 
parts of the earth. One of the stories is related by Burnes, who 
calls him “ Shams-i-Tabrezi, a saint from Bagdad, who is believed to 
have performed many miracles, and even raised the dead. This worthy, 
as the story is told, was flayed alive for his pretensions. He had 
long begged his bread in the city, and in his hunger caught a fish, 
which he held up to the sun and brought that luminary near enough 
to roast it. This established his memory and equivocal fame on a 
firmer basis. The natives to this day attribute the heat of Multan, 
which is proverbial, to this incident.” According to another version, 
the saint had begged for food through the city in vain, and when he 
was dying from hunger he prayed to the sun in his anger : ‘ O sun, 

your name is Shams, and my name is Shams, come down and punish 
the people of Multan for tlieir inhumnnitv.’ The sun at once drew 
nearer, and the heat of Multan has ever since been greater than that 
of anv other place. Another version attributes the prayer of the saint 
to the persecution and taunts of the people, who used to disturb and 
worrv him when he was at his devotions! 

A similar tale is given in Malcolm’s History of Persia 
(1829. ii, 282\ but- without special reference to Multan; and 
Malcolm describes Ibis saint as onp of the sect of Sufis. The 
attendants at the shrine of Earn Tirath, it mav be noted, 
have similar tales regarding Keshpuri and connect the Hindu 
and the Muhammadan saints together. The building of Shams 
Tabrez is thus described by Cunningham : — 

‘ The main hodv of the tomb is a 'nnare of 34 feet side, and 30 feet 
in height, surrounded l.y a verandah with seven openings on each side 
Abovethis it takes an octagonal shape, and is surmounted. bv a hemis- 
pherical dome covered with glazed sky-blue tiles. The whole height V 
62 feet. T could not learn the date of Rh.nm=-i-Tabrez himself, as the 


Curzon’s Persia, Vol. 1. p. 519. 
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people of Multan are profoundly ignorant of everything, except certain CHAPTER IV- 

silly miraculous stories of their saints. But the building itself can- 

not be earlier than the time of the Mughals; uud the people them- Places of in- 

selves say it is not quite 200 years old. Portions of the walls are terest. 

orhantenterl with patterns in glazed tiles, but the colours are chiefly 

blue and white, with » perfectly even surface, which betrays a late age. - hats Tabrez 

Thei e are however, man - traginent-, of glazed tile work of an earlier 

age let intd the gateway and walK of the surrounding court-yard. 

which, according to the people, belonged to the old original tomb of the 

saint, which is referred to the time of *' Tughal Badsliah (Tughlak) 

by some, and to a much earlier date by others.’ 

Mr. Eastwiek in Murray * Handbook adds:- — 

‘ To the left of the entrance w a small square building, dignified 
with the name of the Jnuimharah. Low down in the wall is inscribed: 

1 The slave of God Mian died 7th of Miiharram 1282. A.H.’’ (A.D. 

1865). On one of the alcoves m the corridor i» a heart of a deep blue 
colotlf. with “ 0 God ” in the centre and near it a panja, or hand, 
well painted. T**“ve are tno inscriptions on the door of the tomb in 
Persian of 12 and 1 1 lines respectively, m praise of the saint.' 

South of the tomb o? Shatns Tabrez is tbe Ant Khas Am Kbas and 
garden, so railed, because in the days ot' Shahzada Murad neighbourhood. 
Bakhsh, son of Shah -Tatum, the public receptions were held 
here, private leeeptiuns being held in the tort. This was 
a very favourite place of Diwau Stiwan Mai. who used to 
hold his kutcheiry here, and who did a good deal to beautify 
the surrounding'-. Tt was here that Stiwan Mai was assassi- 
nated. and it was to this place that his son Mulraj fled when 
Agnew was attacked outside the Sikhi gate ot the fort. The 
old building’s have been made into the talisil. and a large 
part of the grounds are now a public garden, maintained by 
tbe municipality. Xnrth of the tah-il are the stallion stables 
and the ground on which the annual horse fair i* held. To 
the west are the remains of a "W ahabi mosque. To the south 
is the Zabardast Khan garden, which includes a disused 
swimming bath, and is also maintained by the municipality. 

To the east of the tahsil . o:i the north side of the Lahore 
road, is the samadh, or cenotaph of Diwar. Sawan Mai, which 
is .maintained by the family with the aid of a small grant 
of revenue. To the south oi this and earn of the tahsil is 
the khankuh oi Hafiz Muhammad Jamah a holy man, who 
died in 1311 A. D, them is a curious legend which identifies 
the disciples of this sain'; a> the spiin ial counterparts of 
the temporal power for the time being. In 184S-49, for 
instance so long ?s Munshi CHrilam Husain, the disciple cf 
Muhammad Jamal, was clive the rule cl' Diwau Mulraj p le- 
va ilea ; but when thi« man had been shot by a Briti -r solcliei , 
the city capitulated to the English next day. A little to 
die north of Shims Tabrez is a curious shrine in a garden 
known as the shrine of 8a kh: Shan Habib. Shah Ilaoib is 
mid to have been the alirs of no less a person than Sultan 
Shah Shu j a, the son of Shah Jahan, who'when he disappear- 
ed -from public life is said to have settled down in Multan 

.... u' 
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CHAPTER IV 


Places of in- 
terest. 


Suraj Kund. 

V-' 

\ 


1 / 


Jogmaya. 


Totla ifai 


as a fakir. Tlie slirine is connected with, the somewhat dis- 
reputable Kasril Shahi sect of fakirs. 

To the south of the railway about 4 miles south of Mul- 
tan is Suraj Kund, a celebrated tank and shrine. Although 
the brick work of the tank was built by Diwan Sawan Mai, 
and the adjoining building even later, the spot itself has been 
one of considerable sanctity from a very remote period, and the 
legends regarding it interweave in a curious way, the stories of 
the two forms of Hindu worship for which Multan has been so 
famous, viz., that of the Sun and that of Vishnu in the form 
of Narsingh. The tale is that when Vishnu appeared as a 
Man-Lion to tear up the tyrant Himakhash, his anger was 
so hot that all the gods came down to earth to appease him, 
and the place where they alighted was an old haunt of the 
Sun deity, situated where the tank of Suraj Kund now stands. 
The mohant and his disciples are Bairagis, and they have 
tales connecting the site with Keshopuri, the Hindu Shams 
Tabrez, to whom reference has been made above. There is 
a very fine garden attached to the shrine, and the place is 
maintained partly by the aid of a perpetual grant of land 
revenue from Government. It is a common resort of Hindus 
from the city, and there are two large annual fairs here in 
winter and one in summer. 

On the road between Suraj Ktmd and the city one crosses 
the TVali Muhammad canal by a bridge, which was a strate- 
gic point of some importance during the operations of 
1848-49. Further on, to the west of the road, is a k 'cicha 
tank, known as Chandar Kund, or the Moon’s tank. Near 
this also, but on the west of the road, is the mound of Mulla 
Mauj, who is said to have been the first Muhammadan saint 
to come to Multan. Xearer the city, on the east side of the 
road, is the shrine of -Jogmaya, which marks the spot where 
Devi tarried when the gods came down to appease the angry 
Narsingh. In Aurangzeb’s time there was only a platform 
here, where goats were offered ; but new buildings were made 
in the Pathan times, and these were much improved in the 
days of Sawan Mai. There is a story that when the shrine 
of Totla Mai was destroyed (see below 1 ), the lights of. that 
shrine moved over of themselves to the shrine of Jogmaya, 
and these lights are the chief object of devotion at Jogmaya 
at the present day. 

The shrine of Totla Mai used to stand on the west side 
nf the Suraj Kund road, on the immense mound, which there 
marks one of the early traditional sites of Multan city. 
There is an old couplet which runs — 

Hinglaj paohham Shastri. Totla ghar Multan 

Nagarkot Dukh-bhanjni tfnon deo pardhan; 
which is being interpreted : * There are three goddesses 

of fame: Shastri in Hinglaj of the west; Totla whose home 
is Multan, and Dukh-bhanjni in Kagarkot. 
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In the days of Aurangzeb an attempt was made to turn CHAPTER IV. 
tlie temple into a mosque, whereupon the goddess walked out pj aces 0 f j n . 
and jumped into the adjoining well, still known as the Murat- tere«t. 
wala well. The pujari of the shrine was, however, some- 
what of a physician, and having cttred the king’s son of an lotla 
internal pain, he got leave to take the image out of the 
well and convey it to a small house in the city. The pre- 
sent shrine, which is near the TTaram gate, inside the city, 
was begun in Sikh times when Badan Hazari was kardar. 

A short distance to the north of the civil station, on M'am. 
the Ra.jghat Road, is the shrine of Shah Ali Akhar in Sura 
Midni. The two buildings at the shrine are finely situated 
amidst a grove of trees, and are profusely decorated with 
coloured tiles. The saint was a descendant of Shah Shams- 
ud-din; and his disciples and descendants inhabit the adjoin- 
ing village. There was a good .deal of commerce between 
this village and Kabul in the days of Durrani sovereignty, 
and this is said to be reflected in the architecture of the 
houses, which so resembles that of Kabul, that Sura Miani 
is often spoken of as * a mohalla of Kabul There is a 
considerable fair in the neighbourhood on the day of the 
Baisakhi. 

Tulamba Town. 

The present town of Tulamba appears to have been pre- Tulamba 
ceded by at least two previous sites, one of which was at 
ihe huge moimd known as “ Manu Sher ”, a mile or so to 
the south-east of the present town, and the other among 
the ruins which extend immediately to the west. Local tra- 
dition ascribes the foundation to one Raja Tal, a descendant 
of Raja Salivahan of Sialkot, from whom the fort was called 
‘ Tal TTbha ’ for Northern Tal) ; others, with a shade less 
of improbability, say “ Tul TTbha ” (The Northern Kort). 

Whether Tulamba is. as Cunningham suggests, the “ y^piov 
ayvpov ko) Tereiv/o-pevov.” ■ taken bv Alexander, or. as Masson 
suggests, the “B paytiavwv ttoXis" also taken bv the same 
conqueror, is a question somewhat difficult of solution ; the 
distances given being rather in favour of the former con- 
jecture, while the fact that the city is still a stronghold of 
Brahmans is to some extent in favour of the latter. There 
is a tradition that it was taken by Mahmud of Grazni. hut 
its first appearance in actual history is during the invasion 
of Tamerlane, who himself in his Memoirs gives the following 
account of his capture and sack of the city (October 1898) : — 

“When I arrived at the city of Tulamba T pitched my camp at 
the hank of the river. Tulamba. if: about seventv miles from Multan. 

On the same day the Svads. and ’ Ulama, and Sheikhs, and chief men 
and rulers of Tulamba came out to meet me, and enioyed the honour 
of kissing nay stirrup. As sincer'itv was clearly written on their fore- 
heads, every one of them, acco’ rding to his rank, was distinguished 
by marks of prindely fayf mr. Marching forward I halted an 
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Saturday, the 1st of the month Safar in the plain which lies before 
the fortress of Tulumha. My Wazirs had fixed the ransom of the 
people of the city at two lakhs oJ x npees, ami appointed collectors: hut 
is the Synch, v. ho are ia.imly end :!<--< oi '■ L' rci Mubaiu- 

mad, the chosen, and the l lama ox Islam, who arc the heirs of tne 
prophets (‘upon him and upon them h- hr v-mgs . ucl peace), had 
always m my court beet! hniiouipd r,!’u treated wide reverence and 
respect, 1 gave orders now that a ransom was about to he levied from 
the citizens of Tulamba. that whatever wn- written against the names 
of the Synch and 'Ulama should li. ti ad •'it of tin account, and 1 
sent them away, having filled their hearts with ioy and triumph by 
presents of costly dresses of honour and Arab horse- A reinforcement 
of troops arrived about tins time, so that mv tr.'o.js beer me more 
numerous than the tribes oi ruts and huust-. e 'using scarcity of pro- 
visions, so that there n as a dearth of gr: in ' my c.. nip. though the 
people had quantities. Sim a a purl or the : n'sim cor.sist’ng of coiil, 
had not yet been collected. and since mv rroeps were distressed on 
account of the scarcity of pi ovi-nvi' I ordered that tin- citizens should 
make payment in gram iu-u id e.i lueiee. but tl ey persisted in 
storing uii their corn. Tot.dlv i egardh'ss oi the snffpi mgs or my troops. 
Ilio hungry Tatars, making a general assault upju them like ants and 
locusts plundfjed an cnoi mous uniubei of granaries, so numerous, 
indeed, as to bo r.icJc uiah'e. and : noH,i.n m tile text. “Veiily 
kings when they enter a cat'- utteily min it." die hungry Tatais 
opened the hands of dr-ve -tat ion in tin. i ity till a rumour of the havoc 
They were making reached, me. 1 ordered the Syads and Tawachis to 
expel tin tro ip . frcni the city, and nmiiiitinli .! that a hatever corn and 
otlter property had been plunder' d should be taken as an equivalent 
for so much reason:. At this- time it was represented to me that some 
of the chief •/.amimhirs of the environs of Tnlaniba. at the time when 
Prince Fir Mu’ .monad was niaiih.ng on M'tiiun. had pre euted them- 
selves before him, talking m the path ui obedience and submission, 
but when they had o-ceiveu their de.inissal. iiucl rerinned to their 
own home they planted their net no the 'nghuav of < outnuinev and 
rebellion. 1 immediately gn , e orders to Amir Muili Malik and to 
Sheikh Mtihan-nad. Me sou of Aiku. Timur, to inarch widi their 
lunnins and l ushnn, o -t these rebel 5 ., and to inflict condign 

punishment upon chore. Amir Shah Malik and Sheikh Muhammad 
taking a guide with them, instantly commenced their march, and hav- 
ing arrived at the ionalcs in uhich these wretches forsaken by fortune, 
had taken refuge, they dismounted, and entering the iungle slew 
two thousand of thc r e ill-fated Indians with their rcmoi-ck~s sabres, 
carrying oft captives their women and children, and returned with a 
r. cat booty of hare, huffaloo*, and other property. When on their- 
victorious return they displaced in nv sight the spoils they had won, 
1 orde-ed to -in the a general di 5 tnhut ; on to the .'i.lcliery. Wiief. mv 
mind was s.-iti-fied w.th t- c oxte~ia.ii;at’c-i o'- the-.r w- etches on 
Saturday, the 7tli of Safar, I set my toot in the stirrup and marched - 
from Tulamba.’ 

Tli 


stal' ii’fiu made hi Tbry’-, ti id - lalioi 
ti., -t.-'T' 1 that t In fell vr;i- Iftt i.ui' utdie.l lie. 
would have di laved T.unf'lr'c’:' unciO's dees 


he supported hy tli 11 oiigical. Th-> ciiy. 1. 


of FirLhto 
c c.iptifre 
not -''em to 
“f-nis 'to 

viTf cor.niu'ed in exigence, ,n:d its iot-'-vtI to i T ; rro«ent 
•f oi ony 'ate to another, site is ascribed io chano-p ir 
the course of the river in the dr, v- of Mai, mud Khan. T,ar>oqli 
at the beginning of the sixieentii century. TuLb.iha appears 
in the Sikh legends as the s Ce r.e of adventure experienced 
with a thag hy Guru Van a I;. The city is mentioned as one 
otf- the rnahals. .of iluliin Siikar in the 'days' of ~-Akbar, uKd 
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in Shah. Jahan’s time it was the site of one of the serais on CHAPTER IV. 
the road between Lahore and Multan. This serai is said place* of in- 

to have been cut away by the river in A. D. 1750. The terest- 
city was looted by Ahmad Shah, Abdali, in one of his in- 
cursions, but recovered prosperity under Sharif Beg, after- a *■ 
wards Naib-Nazim of Multan, who built (about 1759 A. D.) 
the striking enclosure (said to have been a serai), which still 
stands on the south-west edge of the town, and in which are 
situated the thana, school, post office and other Government 
buildings. 

The site of the old city at Manni Sher is thus described 
by Cunningham, who visited it twice: — 

“ It consisted of an open city, protected on the south by a loftj 
fortress 1,000 feet square. The outer rampart is of earth, 200 feet 
thick, 20 feet high on the outer face, or faussebraie, with a second 
rampart of the same height on the top of it. Both of these were 
originally faced with large bricks, 12 by 8 by 2§ inches. Inside the 
rampart there is a clear space or ditch, 100 feet in breadth, surround- 
ing an inner fort 400 feet square, with walls 40 feet in height, and in 
the middle of this there is a square tower or castle, 70 feet in height, 
which commands the whole space. The numerous fragments of bricks 
lying about, and the still existing marks of the courses of the bricks 
in many places on the outer faces of the ramparts, confirm the state- 
ments of the people that the walls formerly faced with brick. 

Tbe traveller Masson, who was here about 1827 A. D., 
writes — 

“ Another march brought us to the neighbourhood of Tulamba, 
surrounded by groves of date trees and, to appearance, a large, 
populous and walled-in town. I did not visit it, for, although we 
stayed three or four days in its neighbourhood, I fell sick. Close to 
our camp was, however, the ruins of a mud fortress with walls and 
towers unusually huge and thick. I cannot call to mind the name it 
bears.” 

And he proceeds to identify the fortress (the 
Sher mound) with the Brahman city of Arrian. 
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BALLAD OF THE MULTAN CAMPAIGN, 1348-49. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 


7. 

8 . 

9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


By Sob ha, ‘.on of Jfaztl, Bilock, of It'd hi TdjetcdL, labs'll Shijabad, who died 
about 1 ts70 A. D. at the at^e of 60.* 


Angrezan wi chare m kite, 1. 

Charh Multan wi aya. 

Wich mutabiat hazir thiye, 2. 

Wauj Mule sis niwaya. 

Bat kahi Angrez iha, 3. 

Phir nal Diwan alaya. 

Sube kul Panjabi 4. 

Sahib cha mauquf karaya. 

Ghin sipah utha taniami, o. 

Sat ghat mulk paraya. 

Akhyus nahin adul mekon til jitti, 6. 

Sahib jiwen farmaya. 

Hukm kita Angrezan 7. 

Mule charh kar shahr phiraya. 

Dekhau nal khanqahan de 8. 

Sahib Mule kanun puehhwaya. 

Eh gumbad lcihan rushanian? 9. 

Ithan kain eh naqsh banaya? 

Akhyus eh hiu khanqahan piran dian 10. 
Jinhan he Multan banaya. 

Gai he khak chumendi har kai 11. 

Jo Suba ithe aya. 

Akhyus khaki kham karesan gumbad 12. 

Jo main hik gurz chalaya. 

Diwana ha aswar pakhi da 13. 

Rakhke qadam sawaya. 

Angrez ulariya chahak 14. 

Ghora Mule dahon dauraya. 

BarcEhi mar sipahi dauriya 15. 

Wenda nazar na ava. 

Thi zakhmi Angrez givA, 16. 

Wal dere dahon sidhaya. 

Diwan aya wich khane de 17. 

Jain musaddi kul sadava. 

Akhyus bandobast badho kai changl. 18. 

Iwen ghamzade farmaya. 

Wer rakhan main shilian nal, 19. 

Bhari iang ghazah da chaya. 


The English made an attempt. 

They marched to Multan. 

Mula presented himself humbly, 

He went and bowed his head. 

The Englishman spoke thus 
Addressing the Diwan : 

‘ All the Governors in the Panjab, 

Have the Sahibs had dismissed. 

Take away all thy troops, 

Yield up the realm which is no longer 
thine.’ 

He said to them : ‘ I cannot but obey, 
Even as the Sahib hath spoken ’ 

The English gave the order 

Mnla mounted and showed them the city , 

On seeing the shrines 

The Sdhibs made enquiry of M«Ua. 

What signify these domes? 

Who made these wonderful buildings’? 

He said to them : ‘ They are the shrines 
ot the pirs 

Of +hem that made Multan. 

All that have come hitherto as Governors 
Have kissed the dust before them.’ 

The Englishman answered: ‘I shall beat’ 
the domes to dust 
With one sweep of my mace.’ 

The Diwan rode on a fiery horso 
Which moved forward before the rest. 

The Englishman raised his whip,+ 

Thereon Mula spurred on his horse. 

A soldier struck the Englishman with bi- 
spear and ran 
And became lost to sight. 

The Englishman was wounded 
And returned quickly to his camp. 

.he Diwan entered his home 
And called all his ministers. 

Said he : ‘ Give me good counsel,’ 

So spake he in his dejection. 

* I have a fend with lions, 

I have provoked a terrible war. 


* It may bo noted here that the transliteration and translation of this ballad are only in the rough and 
could doubtless be much improved by an expert in the local dialect. 

f Thi- version of the origin of the outbreak is, I believe, entirely legendary . A 1 1 is trial Muirai bad 
every opportunity of stating bis own ease, and this story was nowhere hinted at throng’ out the proceedings. 
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20. Hat hun chhut giyan doran, 
Oh wela hath 11 a aya. 

21. Musaddf ral salah ditti, 
Diwan kun samjhava. 

22. Kitf baras khazana tera, 
Khutde nahin khutava. 

23. Kot qila gadh yakf, 

Na de mul a java. 

24. Pakke the hatnrah Gorkhe, 
Rohelian bhara ehaya. 


26. Hindu Singh topan de utte 
Badh kamar kar aya. 

26. Gole gird maresan girdiin 
Je thain sait bachaya.^ 

27. Aha satnan age da Mule 
Behad hahiin karaya. 

28. Daru loh, patthar te sikka. 

Unda ant na paya. 

29. Ata, ghfii, mithai. nrzan, 
Beshumar nnayii. 

30. Qalam jari wieli lashkar de. 
Mawajib eha wadh&vsi. 

31. Sun "un awan sipahi , ^ 

Chhik Azrail ghin aya. 

32. Pahli rand rasi ithain. 

Cha Angrezan kun hhulnya. 

33. Trnt gni sipah sahha. 

•Tinhan khar Serdnr knhaya. 

34 Mang aman sipafn elihntte, 

Thi nrmknr if chhnrrrayn. 

35. -Tin kin elduitfan dakan 
KAghnz Kalkatte ckihon puclriya. 

36. Sun Angrez hairan thae. 

Park likhfn pur mova. 

37. Ts dhoti ban knrnr utte 
Kahfn nahfn ithnr thahrayn.^ 

38. Takkar jbaleso Mdshehdn di. 

•Tafn aha fatur khindava. 

39. -Tin kin ohhutfan dakan. 

Har mnlkan wieh sunaya. 

40. Likina Sahib loknn da 

KhAn ehum chat a kb in te lava. 

41. Rakhsh dewe iagfrSn. 

•Tain kul raje kun sadwaya. 

42. Bnf bhf hnhiin sipAh kharSi. 
Khazana khAn hclyayA. 

43. Toman mil smAle than 
Sad kolun Khan halhAyA. 

44. Hukm bnia andone 

.To parh KhAr.e mnnh alAvA. 

45. Mich Ioshkar de hakhshf Pat eb 
Muhammad KhAn thahrAya. 

46. Lashkar langh pave satwfwfn 
WAda KhAn FAhih farmAvA. 


20. The reins have slipped from my hands 
I have let go the opportunity.’ 

21. His ministers gave counsel .together, 

They spake thus to the Diwan. 

22. * Thy treasury, if opened, 

[Will last out many years. 

23. Thy towns and forts are strong and 

powerful, Cast them not away in vain.' 

24. The Gurkhas promised to remain firm by 

him, 

The Rohelas (Pathans) took up the load 
of responsibility.* 

25. Hindu Singh girded up his loins 
And came to his guns. 

26. ‘ I shall fire shot on shot,’ 

Quoth he, ‘ while life lasts.’ 

27. Alula, had made beforehand 
Many preparations. 

28. Power, iron, stone, money. 

There was no limit to them. 

29. Flour. crY sweetmeats. 

He ha.i collected beyond count. 

30. He -'ssued orders to the army. 

He raised their allowances. 

31 . As they heard it the soldiers crowded in, 
The Angel of Death dragged them on. 

32. At the first- rn'h people collected together. 
They forgot the power of the English. 

33 Tn the end their whole force was dispersed 
Tlmy saw their Chiefs seized and killed 
before them. 

34. The soldiers asked for pardon 

They took service and saved their lives. 

35. Letters were sent out on el! sides. 

A message was sped to Calcutta. 

36. As they heard the news, the English were 

distressed. 


37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 


As thev read what was written, they were 
full of astonishment. 

No one could believe it of 
This dhoti-wearing KwAr ' 

You shall find vou bn TP 0 ff eT ,ded kings. 
You that have raised this trnuhle. 

Letters were sent out on ell sides. 

The ppws was spread in everv country. 
The Khan (of RahAwalpurV kissed and 
licked and nut to his eyes. 

The message of the Sahibs. 

The Government will give jag'rs 
Having summoned ofl the Chiefs. 

Other troops ho collected 

Much treasure did the Khan spend. 

The tumans were collected together 
The Khan called them to his side. 

They oheved the order 


vvniop x.ne rvnan snake unto them 
He made Fateh Muhammad Khan 
The Baldwin* ('commander') of the armv 
The Khan SAhih promised * 

* r T v . ’ !rOTl1r} cross the river on 
the 27th of the month. 


* The Htn-khas worn thorn of A smew’s yunrd who deserted M~>. TV Tfnbelss m ^ultAn 

PnthAns. 
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47. Chhikian avail sab berian 
Te kul malah sadwaya. 

48. Tarfun wf Angrez de 

Laugh Pir Brahim aya. 

49. Sarwar Shah Pir kun 
Urwarun Khan sadwaya. 

50. He oh mard zorawar 
Jainda he shinan te saya. 

51. Lare warain na rahsi hargiz 

Koltm phir takaya. 

52. Alipur jang jhalii Tibbi Sayadan 

Thi Shahid dikhaya. 

5-3. Maut piyala ajalwala 

Chum chat akhin to chaya. 

54. Pahla dera kvioli kitone. 

Tan wanj Gawen cjadam araya. 

55. Topan chhute ghubare. 

Tan wanj Shujabad kambaya. 

56. Filer piya kararan kun 
Lang JDiidpuir.i ay a. 

57. Bhanna Mohan Multan dalion 
Jain lashkar jnld anaya. 

58. Dunian desan be sir babun, 

Je qismat Kot bacbaya. 

59. Ram Rakhia te Jaliar Singh 

Thi 711 ” khtari iiva. 

60. Wnnj larau pnrere KM knntin 
Fh Moh ".n Rum alaya. 

61. Charb d d Singh an da 

Tan jiwer Kot Hassnn de ay a. 

62. Pi kirar Xonaran di 

Pliir Geie an -unava 

63. Ratio nr charhioue tnnan 
Singhan da bhirayn. 

64 Gawen kaniin charb tliee rawana 
Naqara kiich wajaya. 

65. Naqara waije Pin da ^ 

Har mulkan wich sunaya. 

66. Siihni nahiu zaminau de, 

Cha Khawand mulk dikhaya. 

67. Hik mard Bukhari dhro kita, 

Ch.it clnira rare gh.in aya. 

68. An dhake ban wich topan 
Gar cl ghubar uthaya. 

69. Hik sure dhup maliikati kun, 

Piija pani bin snkaya. 

70. Hik dinh qahr da taman tatta 

Thuja bha munjhaya. 


iii 

47. All the boats were seized 

And all the boatmen summoned 

48. From the side of the English 

49. The Khan called over from this side 

Sarwar Shah Pir. 

50. That man was powerful 
As he was feared by lions. 

51. There was doubt that he would never- 

refrain from opposing the English. * 
So the Khan kept him at his side 
o2. At Alipur there was fight, at Tibbi 8a, a,' 
dan * 

He became a martyr. 

53. The fateful cnp of death 
He accepted it with zeal. 

54. Marching thence they pitched their f'rst 

camp, 

Then went they and halted at Gawen. 

55. The guns began to roar 

They struck terror in Shujabad. 

56. The Kirars were filled with distress 
At the oncoming of the Daudputras. 

57. Mohan ran speedily to Multan. t 
And fetched quickly thence an army. 

58. ‘ I will give you,’ he said. 1 much wealth; 
If fate shall preserve Kot.'t 

59. Ram Rakhia and Jowahir Singh 
Went as his emissaries. 

60. ‘ Go and fight beyond Kot.’ 

Quoth Mohan Ram. 

61. Marched forth the army of the Singhs, 
Then came it to Kot HnssanJ 

62. Thereon came Geja and gave news (to ,.he 

Khan’s army) 

That the Kirars were at Nunar. 

63. At night they brought up their guns. 
And on nosed the Singhs. 

64. Forth Pom Gawen marched the arm'' 

To the rod of kettledrums. 

65. T he roll of the drums of the Faith 
Was made to be heard in all lands. 

66. Thev fthe Sikhs) know not the countrr, 
God showed them the land. 

67. One man. a Bukhari Syad. deceived t’ -"m 
He led them astrav in a wilderness. 

68. They came within range of the guns. 

The guns filled the air with dust. 

69. Not onlv did the heat scorch their tei der 

bodies. 

But it also parched them from want of 
water. 

70. Not only was the day one of terrific heat 

Hike a copper vessel!. 

But the fire of the guns also distressed 
them. 


T The prf . iPT1 t Tillage of Basti Sayadan. The Alipnr mentioned is the village of that name in the 

f Mohan was Mohan UI. a prominent member of the Bahia family, a'ter whom the village of Mohjmp.r 
is named. 

jBv ‘ Kot’ ;s meant ShujiMd 
J i.».. Gnrdezpnr. 

v! 

« 
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71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


T7. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86 . 


87. 


88 . 


89. 


Trut gian mihr dian taran 
Iiukh Azrail dikhaya. 

Ivelue sar de pakhi a he 
Kithe jaman jaya 
Haddan nal na had ralle 


Pkir jun jangal da aya. 
Was kanun be was hoe 
Anchitta wada paya. 
Sift karan Angrezan di, 
Itbit mulk lattarf aya. 
Mar Tiwana tabe kitus 

Jain wanj Sayal niwaya. 



Agiin tab na andi Dere, _ 

Jain wanj hoka Sangarh paya. 
Langh pawe oh jaldi 
Jekun top awaz sunaya. 

Jaldi dauria Singhan te, 

Jald palir wich aya. 

Werah kitone Singhan kun, 

Jun machhi jal phahaya. 

An iman badhone jiuhan 
Morcha dn araya. 

Fateh Khan Gori top utte 
Badh kamar kar aya. 

Kar ke shist chalaus gola 
Topan wich ralaya. 

Wain Jahayus top Singhan di kun 
Te golamdaz udaya. 

Sikh pawan kar tikh laran da 
Munsif nahin wanjdyd. _ _ 

BS1 gashtdn banduqan marian 
WalTwah lar dikhaya. 

Bhaj bhai laran Pathan uthin 
Jiuhan rnehna piva mokhava 
Wah wah laran Baloch Cnandie. 


Jinhan kar insaf dikhaya. 
Topan wich marin tnlwdrin 

Tan g aw all karenda ava 


90. Bhai Ddd Potre wi 
Bhar wangun tarkayii 

4 

91. ^/jiwen bagh'"ar bliedan wich pawe 

Mar aaiin rha lava. 

92. Maut khrnnar kararan kun. 

Bhaj Singh da lasFkar ava. 

93. Mil «nbukari Kntwale 
Ral iho pale pakaya. 

94. Saiiibi tan Singhan di wich, 

Asan wada lnd Indavd. 

95. Chal miliin Sahib lokan kun, 

Je qismat chd bnchaya. 

06 Kunjian an hazur rakhione 

Piya badshahf sayd. 


* i e.. B ’wr.-tco 

The poet's trivpe ti his awn *rib>. 




71. Broken were all the cords of love, 

The Angel of Death displayed his coun- 
tenance. 

72. Of what grove were they the birds? 

In what birth-place were they born? 

73. Their bones lay not with their fathers’ 

bones, 

Their souls passed into the jangal. 

74. Their strength became as no strength, 
Great and unthought of was the calamity. 

75. Let me speak the praise of the English 
Of Itbit * that came by forced marches. 

76. He has smitten and subdued the Tiwa 

nas. 

He had made the Syals to how their 
heads. 

77. Dera could not stand against him, 

The terror of his name reached Sanghar. 

78. He crossed thi river in haste 
When he heard the roar of the guns. 

79. He rushed in haste on the Singhs, 

In haste he came without delay. 

80. They surrounded the Singhs on all sides. 
They caught them like fish in a net. 

81. They came on in confidence, 

And erected their batteries. 

82. Fateh Khan Gori girt up his lions. 

And came to the gun. 

83. He aimed and fired a shot. 

He made it fall among the enemy’s guns. 

84. He caused the Singhs’ gun to fall 
He blew up the gunner. 

85. If truth be told, 

The Sikhs fought and laid on gallantly. 

86. They plied their guns and muskets. 

A glorious fight they showed. 

87. There rushed the Pathans to the fight 
Disdaining to flee. 

88. The Chandia Biloches + also fought vali- 

antly, 

They showed their power of fighting. 

89. They smote with their swords amid the 

guns, 

So that- they convinced the bystanders of 
their courage. 

90. The Daudputras also. 

Made the enemy spring like gram in a 
parching-nan. 

91. As a wolf among the sheep. 

So did they chase the enemv before them. 

92. Death and senselessness came on the 

Kirars, 

When the armv of the Singhs came flee- 
ing. 

93. The sahukars of Kot mot together 
And came to this decision • 

94. ‘ Tn the rule of the Singhs ’ they said, 

* We have had much favour shown us. 

95. ‘ Come, let us meet the Sahibs 
If fate should snare us ’ 

96 They brought forward the kevs of the 
torvn, 

And laid them before the conquerors. 
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97. Kot kanun charh thai rawana, 97. 

Mushkil penda aya. 

98. Pakka Dera burd kitone 98. 

Suraj Kund jamaya. 

99. Nikal pawe Multauun Mula 99. 

Ura an kharaya. 

100. Akhyus hargaz ji ji marna 100. 

Cha hira hatha wich paya. 

101. Topan wich gkatai chhare 101. 

Kare fareb sawaya. 

102. Wal bhai Dadpotre wi 102. 

Bhar wangun tarkaya. 

103. Bande te qatal am hui, 103. 

Jo khas qalam te ava. 

104. Dera whin hafione, 104. 

Tan wanj qile wich phaya. 

105. Sirkarde bahun kam ;ii 105. 

Mian kehra gin sunava. 

106. Muhammad Dulle Shah Mir da — 106. 

Sir Khan dahun pahunchaya. 

107. Parahn seti is kagaz de, 107. 

Pir Jam munhun a lava. 

108. Palvus prit Farangi di. 108. 

Sir bhar safar da r-hava. 

109. Zaid; ku! phira Kh.in, 109. 

Jang tamaiu charava. 

110. Pakre uth bazaran, 110. 

Tan bar mulkan tun pakrava. 

111. Bhun kakh sukka tandii 111. 

Gadiwanan cliaya. 

112. Chhikfa giva sabho dana 112. 

Kal rukh dikhnva. 

113. Danewale karde mana 113 

Cha Qadir agh hira. 

114. Rozf bhf ghal de°f uho 114. 

Jain mihrun menh wasdva. 


The army marched from Kot, 

It came a weary stage. 

They halted finally, 

And encamped at Suraj Kund. 

Mula came out from Multan 

And pitched his camp on the hither side. 

He said he would fight to the death. 

He wore a diamond on his hand. 

He discharged shot from his gun, 

He tried every device in his power. 

Then the Daudputras also 
Made the enemy spring like gram in a 
parching-pan 

Many were captured and slain, 

Which was clear to all. 

They moved away their camp, 

And entered into the fort. 

Many leaders were slain 
Whom shall I enumerate P 
Muhammad Dule Shah Mir — 

The Khan sent his head. 

As he read this paper, 

Pir Jani spake as follows. 

He made promise to the F arangis, 

He willinglv undertook the journey. 

He collected all his tribesmen, 

He sent them to the war. 

Thousands of camels were seized. 

They were seized from everv country. 
Straw, grass and dried jowar 
Were taken up by the cart-drivers. 

All the grain was impressed. 

Famine showed its face. 

The grain-dealers grew proud. 

The Almighty raised for them the price. 
He who sends His rain on the earth, 

He will send food also. 


115. Jarnel kfta charh mel Singhan te, 
Aya danr tiVhaf. 

116. Akhyus turat maresan hilkul 
Gharian wich abhai. 

117. 8 am an kit us Multan utte 
Ae roz ziyada Inf 

118 Likhia Sahib lokan de 

Wan; pnuhncha ia ha iai 

119. Sur^at dewau hakim. 

Ain mane har kai. 

120. Fauian kul Panjabi d fan 
Giya piolihan hataf. 

121. Aganhut w>eh daryawan de. 

Giya hikmat nal hirahf. 

122. Wani pnnhto shahr de nere. 

Sakht kftus werahf. 

123. Dharf lagf topan df 
Dfnh rat na kndhan sahi. 

124. Gole nae nawan dugare 
Wanjan gbubare chai. 

125. Gole hbanan khannahan kiln 
Barn' raza Ilahi. 

126. Hath hathyar talwar pharan 
•To akhia’i di c ° In+uf. 

127. Onrabinian tamnnche ehhnte 
Topan kami na kai 

128. Barchhian te oh snngau man’ri 
Wich wadh kar sipAbi. 


115. The general marched on the Singhs 
And rushed fieroolv against them. 

116. He said he would utterly destroy them, 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

117. He made preparations against Multfin, 
He came after much delay. 

118. The letters of the Sahibs 
Had reached every quarter. 

119. The rulers provided supplies, 

Fverv one obeyed their orders. 

120. All the troops of the Panjabis 
Were sent hack. 

121. Steamboats in the rivers. 

Did he bring with his skill. 

122. He advanced near the city. 

And strictly surrounded it. 

123. There was a continual succession of guns, 
Dav nor night had they rest. 

124. The shot fell in showers. 

On came the shrapnel. 

125. The shot struck thp shrines of the saints. 
Such was the will of God. 

126. Seizing their arms and swords. 

Their eyes grew red with anger. 

127. Carbines and pistols were discharged 
There was no lack of guns. 

129. Thev strike bavonets on spears 
"Rushing in. the soldiers. 
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129. Taqd.r masit udai' darun, 

Sillhan thian hawai. 

130. Gore wi lar pawan zore 
Kiti wan j an adai. 

131. Bha.i bliaj pawan agahan te 
Jiwen kare patang tikhai. 

132. Luk chliap koi na chhutta, 

Jo munli Gorian de ai. 

133. Thai kharab khalqat Multani, 
Rulli ja bajai. 

134. Sabha sakht were Mrle kun baithe 
Qile wich phalai. 

135. Zaida kul bhira Mule kun baithe 
Sab sipah sadai, 

136. Akhvus was kitum bahtere, 

Har gaz chali na kai. 

137. Saat hari de wele, 

Tan bun kaun kare hamrahi. 

138. Saf jawab sipahian ditta 
Kalhe sir te af. 

139. Thai salah kufar wiehh iwen, 
Milan jihan nahin kai. 

140. Wanj khare Sahib de agun, 

Gal wich kapra pai. 

141. Bakhsh Allah de lekhe raekon, 

Main han pur tqsir gunahi. 

142. Eh mulk tera, eh mulk tera, 

Tun hain mulkati da sain. 

143. Thi banda jalesan tera, 

Je tun qaidun jind bachai. 

144. Jarnel te Lok Sahi'o 
Phir gal ilia farmai. 

145. Gidf thi kivon niilyon Mula, 

Karen ha pher larai. 

146. Akhvus nahi muna'ib mekon 
Sahib Loksin na! karan larai. 

147. Wazir Amir mere tan iwen 
Phuk limbi ag lai. 

148. Jarnel kita cha zai! Mule kun, 

Gal iha farmai. 

149. Mai khazana drill at dum'an 
Kekha de ithain. 

150. Akhvus main ham hichara Subn 
Ahi Raniit di badshahi. 

151. Mulk aha wich iiare, 

Daulat sal ba°ril puchai. 

162. Bai Daulat ai kam hathyarim de 
Mihanat ghinan Hawai. 

163. Jo isbab sipahian de 
Oh gai bin ithan lutai. 

164. Kai rathe kai bhane, 

Kai ladhe nahin kithain. 

155. Kar ae linn bahana rozida. 

Oh gai hin sir mar4f. 

166. Akhyus bahiin gunSh hin sir tore, 

Mula chhute kahin adai. 

157. Likh bheiia hisse Landan, 

Walsi nal tikhai. 


129. Fate exploded the powder in the mosque 
The bricks flew in the air. 

130. The white soldiers too fought valiantly, 
They paid their due to the full. 

131. Fiercely did they rush on their opponents 
As swiftly as a kite mounts in the air. 

132. None escaped by hiding, 

Who came before the white soldiers. 

133. The people of Multan were ruined, 

They wandered from place to place. 

134. Mula was strictly surrounded, 

And enclosed in his fort. 

135. Mula sc nr for all his brothers, 

He called all his troops. 

136. He said : 1 I have made much eifor:, 

But with no sucress. 

137. In inis hour of adversity. 

Who will now be mv comrade?’ 

138. The soldiers refused absolutely 
Retribution came on his head alone. 

139. in their faithlessness this was the decision 
That there was naught save surrender 

140. He went and stood before the Sahib 
With his cloth round his neck. 

141. ‘ For the sake of God.’ he said. * Forgive: 

I have sinned and committed wrong. 

142. This land is thine this land is thine, 
Thou art the Lord of all lands. 

143. I snail be thy slave. 

If thou save me from orison.' 

144. The General and Lake Sahib* 

Then spake as fokows : - — 

145. • Why hast thou surrendered. Mula? 

Thou shouldst have fouadit again’ 

146. He said : ‘ It is not fitting for me 
To fight with the Sahibs. 

147. It is my Wazirs and Imirs, 

Who have blown up this fire ’ 

148. The General ’mprisoued Mula. 

And spoke as folic ws: — 

149. ‘ Of thv goods and treasures, wealth and 
stores, 

Give herewith an account.’ 

150. He said : 1 T was only a poor Governor. 
The Kingdom was Raniit’s. 

151. The countrv was on lease. 

I paid the revenue year by year. 

152. What else there was. on purchase of arms 
It was all spent in addition. 

153. And the goods of the soldiers. 

These have here been plundered. 

154. Some have fled, some have escaped. 

Of others there is no trace. 

155. Thev came to earn a livelihood. 

And they have earned death.’ 

156. The General replied : 1 Great is thine 

offence : 

Mula. how can’st thou be pardoned? 

157. T have written to London. 

Answer will come spedily.’ 


■» — 

•Lieutenant Edward Lake, afterwards Financial Commissioner, was then attached to. and practical I v in 
Command of, the Bahiwalpur Contingent. 
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158. 

Jo Kampani da asi likhia, 

Nan janesun til tain. 

158. 

159. 

Tang rakhe Multan di Kampani, 

Bhale nit idahin. 

159. 

160. 

Jinda an dikhalo Mula, 

Ik war ithain. 

160. 

161. 

Dhoti ban Karar wanjaya 

Ande Ahl Kitab ni Sain. 

161. 

162. 

Dekho kliel ih dadhe Rab di, 
Wasdian ujar gian ni jain. 

162. 

163. 

Hun aman zamana aya he, 

Ral khedan skinh te gain. 

163. 

164. 

Jo kuchh guzria mulke andar, 

Sobha akli sunaiu. 

164. 


Whatever order the Company gives, 

I shall not know for a time. 

The Company is in expectation of news 
from Multan 

It is always looking in this direction. 

‘ Bring Mula and show him to us alive, 
For once here.’ 

God has destroyed the dhoti-wearing 
Kirar. 

He has brought us People of the book. 
Behold this sport of the Almighty, 

How our populous cities are laid waste. 
Now hath come the age of peace, 

The lion and the cow play together. 
Whatsoever happened in this land, 

That has Sobha set forth. 
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SPECIMENS OF SANADS. 


The following grants are printed here as specimens of the manner 
in which favourable rates of land revenue were fixed at various period* 
under native rule. 

Sanad chanted by Muhammad Daea Shikoh, dated A.D. 1650. 

Chun dar abadani wa mamuri-i-pargana Alampur Panah ihtimam- 
i-iamam ast, binabaran Mauza-i-Yu3ufpur wa Gardezpur muta’lliqa 
marhume maghfure Shaikh Abdul Jalil az qarar-i-nakdi sar-i-biga 
do rupaye dar kharif Kuel wa yak nim rupaye dar rabi’ Bijel ba 
’amal daramada wa az ayanda fasli kharif Bijel siyadat wa nakabat- 
panah Shaikh Muhammad Raju wa Sayad Muhammad wald Sayad 
Fath Muhammad muta’lliqe ra guzashtand; c-hunanchi tamassuk ba 
muhr-i-khud nawishta dadand; wa chun ba qazae Rabbani tughiani-i-ab 
zamin-i-muaziat mazkur gharqaba shuda wa muzarian az bedili aksnr 
niutafarrika gashta wa ba’ze ki manda amir niz nihe ba firitr me 
nihadand: binabar baqa-e-abadani wa kifayat-i-sirkar wa tassalli 
r’iaya hawale khadiman-i-azmati panah iffat-dastgah mahal-i kalan 
koeh Abdul Jalil bint Shah Abdulfatteh Gardezi as ibtidae fasl kharif 
Biiel hawala namuda sluid; ki ba imdad-i-tukhm wa taqqavi mawaziat 
ra al)3d sazad wa ba kirar-i-babawali chaharam hissa yak hissa diwan 
wa se hissa r’iaya wa chakdar muqarrar mini lid a shud, wa naishakar 
wa pamba sar-i-biga do rupaya wa mauza Jalilpur waghaira aml-i-ma- 
mul ba hdl dashta shud: bayad ki ba khatir jama’ dar taraddud wa 
abddini sal’ baligh namayand ki fasl ba fasl wa s£l h>a sal muafiq-i- 
kirardad-i-sadr bazyaft namilda khwahad shud. wa bn illat-i-kankut wa 
topa bakhshi wa heoh waia’ muzahimat na khwahad shud. muaafiq hast 
hud ba amal khwahad daramnd — Insh’alla ta’ alia az in knul wa qiro'r 
tafawat wa tajawnz na khwahad shud. Tnbrir ill T.irikb 21 Sbabre 
Muharram ul-har^m San 30. 

Translation . 

As we are anxious for the extension of cultivation in the pargana 
of Alampur Panah and the villages of Yusnfpur and Gardezpur. be- 
longing to the late Sheikh Abdul Jalil were assessed at a rash rate 
of R«. 2 per h;gha in the kharif of the Turkish year of the Sheep and 
Re. i-q_n per bigha in the rabi of the rear of the Ape, and as the 
right reverend Sheikh Rain and Syad Muhammad, son of Svad [hit eh 
Muhammad, have resigned the said lands with effect from the 
kharif of the “ rear of the Ape ” and have written a deed to this effect 
and signed it with their seal, and as God has pleased to flood ihe said 
villages with excessive inundations, and the tenants Inv'e mo-Py fled 
in desnair. and they that remain are ready for flight; there- 
fore. in order to establish cultivation and to benefit tbe Gov- 
ernment and to comfort tbe subjects of Government, tbe s a id 
villages are entrusted to tbe honorable widow of tbe said 
Abdul Jalil with, effect from tbe kharif of the “ near of tbe 
Ape ” co that she may bring the said lands into cultivation bv 
grants of seed and takavi : and a fourth share of tbe produce shall he 
due to Government and three shares to the cultivators and P-e 'hakdar; 
snd sugarcane and cotton shall pav Rs. 2 per bigha. and in Jalilpur, 
<S-c._ tbe present arrangements shall continue _ The grantees should, 
therefore, exert themselves eonfidentlv in bringing tbe land under 
cultivation Pavment shall be made everv harvest and everv year 
according to tbe above agreement, and no kind of exaction shall he 
made in the form of appraisement, or the pntwarf’s “ topa ” or any 
ether cess: pavment shall be according to tbe aetunK Please God 
there shall be no deviation of any kind from the above deed and 
agreement. Written on the 21st Moharram in the 30th vear of 
the reign tof Shah Jahifnjj. 
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•Patta granted by Diwan Chand (a Kardar of the Nawab of Baha- 
walpijr) in A.D. 1816. 

Chun darbab mazi'd wa afzuni taraddud ta’alluqat muta’llaqa 
Khalsa Lalwah ihtimam taman ast, darin-waqt Rai Mul Chand 
Monghia wa Isra Mai Gajwani darkhwast namiidand ki agar patta yak 
dahna chah ba sigha istamrar dar zami'n banjar ghairabad waqi’a Kot 
Hajf muta’lliqa Nala Bahawalwah az Sirkar daulat-madar marhamat 
shawad, mashar-un-ileh ba kharch mubligh az khud yak dahne ehdh 
dar zamfn i mazkur nau ihdas kunanfda abadi i an ba amal Srad; 
lihaza hasb ul hukm hazur ala wa afzuni' mahsnl sarkar i ala wa rafahf- 
yat rfaya madd i nazar dashta min ibtidai fasl-i-rabi Sijkanel sal 1223 
fasli chunan qirar yaft ki mubligh 14 rupaye istamrar sal tamam chah 
mazkur chunanchi 9 rupaye dar fasl-i-rabi wa 5 rupaye dar fasl-i-kharif 
babat pamba danadar be sharat abadi chahf wa budand 25 bigha 
mazru’at dar fasli rabi wa 5 bigha dar fasl i kharif babat pariha 
danadar dar Sirkar i ala baz yaft kliwahad shud. Agar mazru’at 
chah mazkur ziada az sharah marquni ul sadar az rue zabti baravad, 
wa.ia taufir i an mujib sharah ta’alluqa nala Sirdar wall dar Sirkar i 
ala bazyiift kliwahad shud. Wa ma’malat jawarf waghaira har ijnas 
sailaba wa ihalar dar zamln ahta chah mazkur abad shawad sailaba ba 
qirar 5 hissa wa jhalar ba qirar shasham hissa. ba’d waza’ rahkam nisfi 

kasur dar iwaz taraddudf ba ma’ abwab .xhnrch wazani bn mashar- 

un-ileh mujawwaz; nisfi kasur wa mahsiil ba ma’ abwab kharch 
waghaira dafa’at numb share, bar bast ta’alluka mazkur dar sirkar i 
ala bazyaft khw.ihad shud. Bnvad ki masharin-ileh ba khatir jama’ 
abadi i chah ba’ amal arad. ■ J Tn=ha’alla ta’alla az in qaul wa iqrar 
tafawaz zarra nn kliwahad yaft. Tahrir ba tarikh ghurra mah i 
Shabaan. 12-11 ITiiri. 

Translation. 

With a view to the extension of cultivation in the territories of 
Lalwah. and whereas at this time Rai Mill Chand. Monghia. and 
Antra Mai. Gajwaui. represent that, if a patta be granted to them 
by Government for one well in perpetuity in the uncultivated land 
of Kot Haii appertaining to the Bahawalwah Canal they will at 
their own expense construct and bring into use a well in the said 
land; therefore, in accordance with superior orders, and in view of 
the increase of the Government revenue and the comfort of the lieges, 
it is hereby determined, with effect from the rabi of the year of the 
Mouse, i.(.. the Fa'di year 1223. that there shall he paid in perpetuity 
to Government a sum of Rs. 14 per annum.- — Rs. 9 in the rahi and 
Rs. 5 in the kharif (for cottonl — on condition of the cultivation 
being by well alone and of there being 25 bighn« of cultivation in 
the rabi and 5 bigbas of cotton in the kharif. If the cultivation of 
the said web exceeds hr measurement at anr tune the ahovementioned 
limits, the excess portion shall pay to Government at the rates [of 
batai] fixed for the Sirdarwnh territory. And such jowar. etc., as 
may be cultivated on the said well by flow or lift from tbe canal 
shall pay to Government at the rate of one-fifth for flow and one-sixth 
for lift. After deducting the tenant’s share, half kasiir shall he taken 
bv the lessee in return for his expenses on cultivation, together with 
the cesses and deductions on crops other than grain crops The other 
half of the kasiir and the owner’s share sh-dl go to Government, 
together with cesses, deductions, dues, et" . according to the established 
rate prevailing in the said territories. T.et the lessees, therefore, sot 
themselves confidently to bring the well into me : and please God 
there shall he no deviation whatever from the terms of this deed and 
promise. Bated tbe 1st of Rhaban. A.H. 1231 (A.T). 18161. 

Patta granted by Dr wax Mttt.raj ('A.D. 18161. 

Olnin tawaijuh khatir sirkar-i-ala bnrahi mnzid abadi ta’alluqa 
Rhuia’nbnd mutasarraf shud dan'n-wila Chnudhri Mohan I.al amada 
zahir karda ki qit.ta zamfn mutasil Chah Khandawala waqia’ mauza 
Rangala wfran wa banjar miitliq uftada ; agar patta istamrari ba sigha 
ihsan az sarkar marnhmnt shawad ania dar zami'n mazkiir chah nan 
ihdas karda abad tawanam sakht. Chun dar mazi'd abad' intifa sirkar 
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ast nazar baran da&hta inubligh 12 r up aye sal tamam siwai nilsiyab 
wa naishakar waghaira istamrar mujib zail jaiz karda; agar arazi bar 
chah mazkiir siwai ziraiat gandam wa jawar bajri waghaira raqba 
qirari ziraiat nil siyah wa naishakar kasht kunad, bbawali i an ba 
qirar baftam hissa, kbareb ba shara mauza wa ghalla shall ba qirar 
sbasbam hissa nnijawwaz karda; bayad ki arazi ba khatir jama’ chah 
nau ihdas karda abadi dar pesh numayad; ba mujib bamin nawishta 
ba ’amal khwahad amad; wa c-hhera ibdasi ba mujib nau abadan 
muqarrar shud, chhera sal awwal niuaf, avanda nim cbbera muqarrar 
namuda sbud. 

. \ Dar rabi’ Rs. 7. asl Rs. 6, siwa Re. 1. 

xstamrar Rs. ll ^ p) ar Sharif Rs. -5, asl Rs. 4. siwa Re. 1. 

•' liar rabi’ 25 bigha 

Rakba q.irar - Dar kbaril' — az ghaigi 1-1 bigha : az kasht vanwar 
• 7 bigha muaf 

Kasht sabzi lavkarf ba qarar panjam hissa bila kbareb. 

Tahrir 4 Alah .Jeih, Sambat 1902. 

Xi-anshihou. 

Whereas the Government is anxious lor the increase of cultivation 
in the talukn of Shujabad and whereas Chaudhri Mohan Lai has come 
and declared that a certain plot ot land near the Khandawala well 
in Mauza Baugala is deserted and entirely uncultivated, and that, 
if a fixed lease were granted bv the Government on favorable terms, 
he would lie able to bring the land into' cultivation by building a new 
well therein, and as the extension of cultivation is the profit of 
Government, in consideration thereof a fixed rent of Rs. 12 per 
annum, excluvve rt indigo and sugar, is hereby sanctioned: and it 
is hereby laid down that if the lessee, in addition to the cultivation 
of wheat, jowar, hajra, ete.. shall in the area covered by the lease, 
cultivate indigo and sugar, he shall pay batai thereon at the rate of 
one-seventh ; and the deductions for cultivation expenses shall he at 
the ordinary village rate; and rice will be divided at the rate of one- 
sixth. The lessee should start fearlessly on the cultivation of the land 
by constructing the well, and this present lease shall come into 
operation. The scale of forced labour for canals is fixed at the rate 
adopted fo r new cultivation, i.e., the first year nil, and afterwards half 
rates. 

Fixed payments Rs. 12 . Rabi Rs. 7, revenue Rs. 6, cesses Re. 1. 
per annum. 1 Kharif Rs. 5, revenue Rs. 4, cesses Re. 1. 

( In the rabi’ 25 bignas. 

Area covered by the lease < In the kharif 13 bighas of grain crops. ; 

(. bighas of cotton. 

Vegetables to pay one-fifth batai after deducting expenses. 

Written on the 4th Jeth. Samba: 1PT2 
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Origin of village names. 


Multan. 


Shuj&bad. 


Lodhran. 


Kabirwala. 


I. — VILLAGE- :'‘A.\rED AFTEE f£RSO». 
A — After the founder cr near relation. 


Naurangabad. 
Bast: Ratta. 
Zsbdipnr. 
Baugsiwala. 
Khanpnr. 

Raja pur. 
AZattital. 
Icayatpur. 
Ohnbapur. 

Jbok Lachmi 
Narayau. 
Jahangi'rauad. 
Baba w a i p u r- 
Sukha (founder 
and sou). 


sl.erpur. 

AdaniwabaD. 

M iiham’ r.adpir 

Todarpur. 

Wabi Oman 

Miaopur. 

Mabra. 

'.Vdli 

Serai idbu. 

Wabi Bakbar. 

Labor.. 

Kbara baba- 

Wahi Sawava. 

Malikprr. 

na . 

R« sarpur. 

B.»odabpur. 

(Jttugal of 

Sh'.jatpur. 

JaUiabad. 

Shahiiinad}. 

J'hujabad. 

Anirck. 

Gagix Ka* 

(Xawau Sb uja 

Aiuudhart. 

1 a n dar-Ja- 

KLan ). 

Jas. 

Liman. 

Nasirpnr. 

Ruknpm. 

Gagn — r.ver 

Panjani. 

Bjbtipur. 

bend.) 

Mchanpur, 

J. *1.1 pur. 

Man jua K jtla 

Hainelwalu. 

Golu. 

Gulpur. 

Lai Kama!. 
>:nha m in a d 
Sa,i. 

1 ’udrau. 

Gulhar. 

Chanuu Sbab- 
baz (two 

persons). [ 

Mi uganwula. 

1 


B — After a tenant, servant or agent 


Nandi a. 
Hamidpur. 
Tarbvatpnr. 
Sajriwahan. 


I Udowahi. 

Gndpur 

Rot la. 

1 Kotli Chakar. 

WaLi Katna- 

Rukanwala. 

I 

waii. 

Saiarwal.au. 



Baqirpur. 



Kaudeuabi. 


Hand la 

Sbarifa. 

Cbatani. 

’"attenpur. 

IL.r«.rwaban. 

Babndpar. 

Guubri. 

SI Mhjahau. 

l.uodan. 

^lailsi. 

T- dar. 

Ki'uabar. 

Mamdi. 

F.sdda. 

-Muiigandeb 

Ch.jjjudoh. 

L&in. 

Cbak. 

B3fc 3 l 


Ka ura. 

Budhu. 

Rukanpur. 


C . — After a total rule r offic ia. or jugiraar. 


Akbarpur. 

j Dairdpur. 

| Bab&walgarb. 

Akil. 

1 Shergurb. 

Alums; ir. 

I Gbazipur. 

| Atnirpur. 

Sardarpur. 

Khuirampur. 

Muzaffarabad. 

I Sikandaraosd. 

Agbarkhani. 

I Gar . e z p u r 
(Jaguddr). 


^aifpur. 

M aakot. 

Kntabpnr. 
Karampnr. 
Alampur. 
Mur ad pur. 
Ghanspur. 
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xii 


Multan. 


Sbujabad. 


Lodhran. 


Kabi'rwala. 


Mailsi. 


D. — After 'holy persons and saints. 


Bahawali. 

Alipur. 

Mubamnmdunr. 

KabirwMa. 

Bahtwalwib. 

Rhera 

Ani&nullapar. 

fcliabu Tahir. 

Mamdal. 

Z irin. 

P.r Turman 

Shah Musa. 


Sbnh Danyal. 

Liiwan. 

Mahdipur 

Jalalpur. 


Abdul Hakim. 

Chaw ali. 

bht r Shull 

Abu Said. 


Jodhpur. 

Mas'iaikh. 

Oakhdum Raabid. 

K otla Shah. 


Mai Bupurau. 


P.r Aiabbab. 

Rami. 


Hi»si. 


Hab bn fcyal 

C hauspur. 


Sabz Gidar 


(Sami’d and 

Mir Hussain. 


iGidar-tr.be 


tonnder’s nunn-j.) 

Mianpur. 


Subz-.Muham- 


Pel a i w a 1 a 


inad>'bz a 



(spiritual 

teachers'). 


-aint ). 



£.- 

—Miscdlinabus. 



Tara 1 Mub rik. 

VVahi Raja 

Past: Saw in. 

Salih Shah. 


Taraf Unial. 

Ram 

Hairanwali 

Manrur Mirali 


Taruf >idhn 

Hisaam i 

(Lamb.irdar) ' 

hui-hatn. i 

Matti-lmtti. ■ 

(purchaser). 

liaounr 'ays). 

| 

Jamba rdar~). 


'.!* nyi-batti. 
f-Dri S^al. I 





ir.- 

1’ TUBAL NA'fB* 01 ORIGINAL OVtNERa OR 1 BN AMS 



A.- 

—Single frihe. 



Kbok'.u’. 

t3L<r. 

Lodlr ju. 1 

Kot Bliuttu i 

Bahuku. 

(i.igra. 

Motba. 

Warn Horiau : 

Bela : anjuana 

B ..t ti. 

Par 

Gai 

Walt. 

I'hillun. 

Slid. r,i. 

l.abur. 

B.mib : 

Ain n Hall'. 

B it i m. 

Xun 

I nli'vr 

Sanji. 

Bash MoehidU- 

S.mdiamvala. 

Mitt; 

Tra_ gar. 

K ft nun 

w i i l i 

Gad-iri 

K korun. 

Du nu a j 

SiinuiU. 

1 auvv.irah. 

b°'.ji 

Ramoia. 

Khai'i.ewala. 

Wains 

Sumra 

Manwala. 

Buna. 

Bo-ail 

K :..ik ! 

Kal uw'ila 

Klio'sliarau. 

Asrani. 

Dunyial. 

Buell. 

Kotii J handiran 

Mmi “y.il. 

Dal. 

Tbatt i. 

Ci-ak. 

Bapp ir 

Knud Malkini. 

Ojhln. 

Kal.awaran. 

dhaiumat. 

R.tWat i. 

Kukarh tt. 

Mnhni. 

l\otb» M all a run. 

T\ abi. 

Mahar. 

[ Kukir tribe 

Al.ikkal. 

Chak Mai mi 

Khor. J 

Kamboh. 

of Hindu 

Guj.ir. 

Miain Xi-ti. 


Sara. 

shopkeepers). 

Othi. 

(Miaui-ti ibo ; 


Area. 


Saudat. 

Xisti f-oin nisf 


De-i. 


Mmdan. 

and added when 


Puirdwari. 


Ghallu. 

ha f the \ i.Diit) 


Kevesliiwala. 


Arapur. 

w a a^i^ned?. 


Mitru. 


Arawaban. 

Bind v Sandila. 


Rasti 


Hardogamb. 

Jlmk Wain-. 


Ahir. 


Kotii 

Nun Adli\anu. 


G mboh 


Alaht aid. 

(Adlivaru -land 


Xdich. 



between two 


Ja. ir Hora. 



branches^ ut a 


B h u t e j i 



ri\ er.. 


(Bhuttas). 

I ai Wag nan 





( Wahftras). 

Do. a Amin. 
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Multan. 


Sayar Shank. 
Daurana 
Langana. 


Sbujabad. 

Lodhr£n. 

KabinvAla. 

Miri Malta. 

— Two tribes . 

Jammu Jat. 
Daphna ghars. 



Mailsi . 


Ghulani 
S ndbi. 
Rath 
Hammar. 


JII. — CO.M RI NATION OF 1>FK:VN'AD AND Till BAT, NAMES. 


Sultanpuir. Wachha 

Hammar. Saiidila. 

Falla -h ■ 1-par. Mochi 

Salih Mai. PsnnaSn. 

Kammun Khor. Shiidi 

Alamdi Sara. Kachhala. 

Shekhpur 

Shajra. 



Kliairdiu 

Hamiana. 
Murad Man. 
Nek M.chia. 

' hakrn Bah. 

S hih Langra. 
Akla C hangar. 


Ratik laj- 
Wana. 
RnmzAn. 
Hinjan. 

J indu J oy a. 
ZiaJ it 
Path an 
Lai S gi?u. 
Mitlia Asar. 
Aziz Kaum. 
Ghsdi 
Bi’cch 
Halim 
KhichL 
O' dir udhi. 
Rath Sii 
G mb B id*. 
K m urn 
Kamd in v 
Sot Malik. 

Chak 
rh liana 
(courtesy 
titles for a 
Joy a and 
r-yad rea- 
pect). 








APPENDIX IV. 

Miscellaneous. 

Multan Tahsil. 

Basti Nau = a village swept away by the river and then 
resettled. 

Shakar Bela = so called because of the sugarcane grown 
there. 

Nilkot = called because of the indigo crops. 

Bohar = from a bohar tree planted by Baba Farid. 

Kaehhkot=Mud fort. 

Kothewala = from a faqir’s house. 

Basantkot = a fort founded on Basant Panehmi. 

Shahkot or Sakot = site of three (seh) old forts or a fort 
with three wells. 

Panjkua = either a place of five wells, or one distant 
five kos from Multan. 

Jaliwnkan = after local floods of water. 

Tattar = barren land. 

Raj-ghat = the royal ferry. 

Tindni = humble. 

Hamrot = said to be ‘ ham-rohti ’ a grant made for sub- 
sistence. 

Rangilpur = the splendid village. 

Githbarabar — a narrow village almost covered by the 
span (‘ g>th ’) of a hand. 

Muhammadpur Ghota=the village is shut in by date 
trees and is therefore hot (ghut). 

Wan Cl) atta = called after a ‘ wan ’ or * baoli ’ (well 
with steps). 

Billiwalla = Records the death of a traveller’s cat that 
fell down a well. 

Tahsil Shujdbdd. 

Bhana = a cattle or sheep pen. 

Jhangi = a clump of trees. 

Narul = a reedy tract. 

Kandar=a swamp of bulrushes. 

[Vanoi=a clump of van trees. 

Khara= bitter well water. 

Siri = a tract of saiUb. 


xiv 
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Rappri = hard soil. 

Soman = subject to percolation from the river. 

Botowahi = a water-course in the riverain. 

uangwali = a site of constant quarrels (jang). 

Fattehbela = Diwan Sawan Mai is said to have conquer- 
ed some robbers here. 

Langar = revenue assigned in charity for the support of 
the servants of the Diwans of Jalalpur. 

Khanbela = a riverain game preserve of the Khans of 
Bahawalpur. 

Kotli Adil = a fort built by Adil Khan. 

Mari Nun = house of the Nuns. 

Halal "VVaja = called after a village fund used to dig 
a canal cut. 

Dlrundhun = smoke — smoke — -an exclamation of a pre- 
vious ruler on seeing the village and perhaps refers to the 
river mist. 

Lodlt mu Tnli.nl. 

Tliali = sandy ground. 

Lai-wahan=pIa' C of the small tamarisk. 

Doratta = a double Persian well. 

Pipli ^ 

Khajjiwala 

Dera Jhand > =ofter trees. 

Rohar 1 

Bohar Langah l 
Kathgarh = wooden stronghold. 

Lai Sndda=reed hut of one sadda. 

Gidran = place of jackals. 

Sherghuri = tiger’s den — so named after the tigers that 
once lived in the adjacent jungle. 

Dhanot = Dana-ot or the refuge from robbers founded 
by Dana. 

Chorwah = a dry canal bed used by robbers. 

Nangni = after a winding or snake-like water-course. 

Kabirwdln Tah.nl. 

Kaurewala = after a bitter well. 

TJkanwala = after grove of vkan trees. 

Chhappranwala —after the reed huts that once compos- 
ed the village. 

Chopratta-char-harta = f our adjacent wells. 

Ath-muddi = eight roots <of a famous bohar tree). 
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Jhagga = low-lying tract. 

Kuranga = may refer to a deformed tree (ku-ranga) or to 
the loss of a flock of sheep from a severe hailstorm (kurang). 
Khatti Chur = said to be a corruption of kheti-zor. 

Ghasit-wahan = so called from the rapid flow of its ori- 
ginal watercourse which dragged everything before it. 

Mailri Tahiti. 

Aroti = a place of reed huts. 

Bhagsar — place of cattle and reeds. 

Kharala = where the khar or sajji plant grows. 

Tel Chiragh = so called because the revenue was rnuaf 
to a shrine. 

Lundi Garnaj = tbe thieving place of the Garnaj tribe. 

Shitab-garh — after a fort built very quickly in the time 
of Diwan Sdwan Alai. 

Zorkot = after a fort built by Ashraf khan, son of Karam 
Khan, IJaudputra against his father’s orders. 
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